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THE WELL-WEARING WALNUT THE ALMOND ARMY WILL BE 
TROOP WILL BE WELCOMED AROUND, AMPLY ARMORED 


THE PEANUT PATROL 
WILL BE PRESENT ALL PREPARED 





ALL WILL BE THERE IN ‘THEIR 
BEST SHELL UNIFORMS AND 
SCOUTS WHO HAVE BEEN THROUGH 
SUMMER CAMP WILL Now HAVE 
THEIR WINTER EJSNER UNIFORMS. 
NONE BUT A REGULAR NUT 
WOULD EXPECT TO GO 
THROUGH WINTER. IN 
SUMMER WEARABLES 


SAY Boys 178 ABour 
7lME WE CALLED UP 


LI SNERS 
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THE BLACK BRAZIL BoYS WILL 
BE ON THEIR BEST BEHAVIOR 










‘THE HARD POINTED HICKORY 
HIKERS WILL CET A HAPPY HAND 














} HIS is the month of nuts. Nuts however nutty 
they may be are always well prepared as far as 
their shell uniforms are concerned. A hammer is 
about the only thing that will wear holes in them. 
A scout however is up against the wear and tear of 
rocks, trees, nails and his own physical exertion from 
the inside after a strenuous summer’s outing, he has 
got to prepare for the winter and the best protective 
preparation is a weather-resisting 


EISNER 


Scout official uniform 





THE GUARANTEE 

The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported. with 
a written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


‘ 


‘ Be Prepared,”’ Scouts / 


SIGMUND EISNER 


COMPANY 


Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 

3esides Scout Uniforms and _ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 








Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Light 
Experiments 
Complete with 

scientific lenses 
prisms, mirrors, and a big book 
on light, which tells about sun ray experi- 

ments, shadow shows, the telescope, 
microscope, opera glasses and hundreds 
of scientific things that you can do. 
Handsome hardwood cabinet. Price $15. 
(Canada $22.50) 





Civil Engineering 
You can do real 
surveying with this 
outfit, build your own 
A transit, lay out accurate ball 
\ + . 
\ fields, tennis courts, etc., de- 
| \ termine grades and make 
oc \ accurate maps like the survey- 





4 ors you’ve watched. Price $25. 


(Canada $37.50). 


Chemistry 


There are great big chances for the 
boy who learns about chemistry, so 
important in manufac- 
turing and medicine. With a 
@ Gilbert Chemistry Outfit you 
can make soap, ink, ammonia, 
do electroplating and mys- 
tifying fea ts of chemical magic. 
Outfits at $2.50, 
$3.50, $7.00, $9 50 
(Canada $3.75,$5.25, 
$10.50, $14.25). Spe- 
cial Chemical Magic Set $5. (Canada $7.50). 





Mysto Magic 


Real magician outfits, 
with apparatus for some 
of the best 
tricks done on 
the stage. Fine 
book on magic. 
Give real shows. 
Sets $2 to $15. 
(Canada $3 to 
$22.50). Also 
chemical magic, 
coin trick ial handkerchief trick outfits. 








Signal Engineering 


A crackerjack outfit. Helio- 
graph, Wig-Wag, Ardois and 
Semaphore sig- 
naling, flash light 


signaling, ship signal- 
ing — all 
described 
in a fine 
bookthat 
comes 
witheach 
outfit. 
Great 
sport 
In fine hardwood cabinet, $15. 











using it. 
(Canada, $22.50). 


Magnetic Fun and Facts 
Complete outfit for building a 
magnetic motor, electric 
shocker, magnetic tight rope 
walker, magnetic jack straws, 


magnetic navy, etc. Big 
book on magnetism. Handsome 
hardwood cabinet. 





Price $12.50. 
(Canada, $18.75). 
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Be a leader 


If you want other boys 
to look up to you and 
if you want to be a 
success in life, learn 
how to do_ things 
worth while. You can 
be an amateur chem- 
ist, electrician, survey- 
or, hydraulic or pneumatic engineer 
by using one of the scientific outfits 
shown on this page. You can havea 
real weather bureau station of your 
own, manufacture toys or perform 
the most interesting magnetic, 
sound or light experiments. 


With Erector, the finest of steel con- 
struction toys (shown above), you 
can build skyscrapers, machinery, 


In Canada: TheA. C. Gilbert- 


In England: 
London, 











among boys 


bridges — hundreds of wonderful 
models, with square girders like real 
structural steel. You can get Erec- 
tor sets from $2.00 up to $35. (In 
Canada from $3.00 to $52.50). 


Look at these scientific outfits. 
They teach you lots of useful things 
while you are having great fun. See 
them at your toy dealer’s. Send 
for my illustrated folder about them 
and a free copy of my boy’s maga- 
zine, full of stories and sports. Get 
the splendid book, “Gilbert Boy 


Engineering,” that I’ll send you at 
cost — 25c. 

Use the 

a ie be- Onn CGA 
low President 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 128 Blatchley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


The A. C. Gilbert Someene. 125 High Holborn, 





ILBER ‘ee 


Library of Boys’ Books 


| 


Carpentry Civil Engineering 

Hydraulic and Weather Bureau 
Pneumatic En- Signal Engineering 
gineering Magic Handker- 

Magnetic Fun and chief Tricks 
Facts Magic Coin Tricks 


Chemical Magic 


Light Experiments 
Knots and Splices 


Sound Experiments 


Paper Covers, e 75c. each 


Full Cloth Covers, 





25e. 


Boy Engineering 
A great book of fine articles on 
science, written for boys. Also 
chapters on athletics by Walter 
Camp, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 





$1.00 each 
















Johnny Mack. Interview with 
Sent for its cost 
Use coupon below. 


Edison on boys. 
—25c. 
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You'll never get tired of this truly 
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Sound Experiments 


Outfit contains 
real tuning forks 
sound box, re- 
ceivers, etc. You 
can do startling 
table rapping tricks and many other fas- 
Cinating experiments with the wonderful, 
interesting, scientific apparatus and fine 


book on sound. Price $10. (Canada $15). 
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Weather Bureau 


Genuine apparatus in 
cluding anemometer, 
fine barometer, etc., 
for building a real weather 
bureau station at home and 
making forecasts. 
Learn to measure 
wind velocity, hu- 

midity,etc. A very 
practical interesting 

and useful outfit, 
complete with fine 
book on subject. Sets $15, $27.50, $35. (Canada 
$22.50, $41.25 and $52.50). 





Designer and Toy Maker 


Contains scroll saw, panto- 
graph, etc., for making all 
sorts of fancy wooden boxes, ‘“*. 
picture frames, toys, animals and 
sawed out puzzle pictures. 

No end of fun making “> 









them. Two sizes, $1.50 ¢ 
and $2.50. _—— e- 
$2.25 a d $3.75). 


Outdoor Wheel | Toy 


The greatest out- @ 
door toy made. 
Build your own 
wagons, _ gliders, § 
speedsters, 
trucks and other 
fine toys. Everything 
in the outfit. Easy 
as pie. Only 
screw driver 
and wrench 
needed. 
Prices, $6.50, 
$10 and $15. 
(Canada 
$9.75, $15 and 
$22.50). 





“tiny, 









Carpentry 

Real tools of fine steel, 
like carpenters use, for 
men or boys who want 
to make things. Packed 
in special compact chest with 
the best book on carpentry 
ever written for boys. Prices 
$3.50 to $50. (Canada $5.25 to 
$75). Picture framing outfit ¢ - 


$12. (Canada $18). 





Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Engineering 7 






cientific outfit. Teaches you 


about water pressures, gas $ 
and air pressures, the prob- o 
lems of construction engineers. $f 
You can build miniature 2 A Sy” 
fountains and water supply fs SESE _ 
systems. Fine book on os. irr 
subject. Outfit ? pes, Y 

$15. } anada i a ae 
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October, 1920 


One Year Ago 


Boys’ LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


iA The Owt-Of-Door Adventure Magazine for Boys |IiiiliiiiniiintinAysemiiuiiicMmuiniiMmm 


IME does roll around fast (especially vacation 
time you'll say), but it hardly seems possible that 
a year has slipped by since our official magazine 


stepped right up to the head 
of the line and became “ The Biggest 
Magazine in the World for Boys.” 
Only a year ago we left our small 


uniform hanging 


size, outgrown 
on a nail in the closet and put 
on the big new uniform we have 


today. Yet that little old small size 
magazine is almost forgotten. 


We've all had so much fun building 
nd reading our present publication 
that we've sort of let the old maga- 
zine slip from our memory. 

Yes, siree, just year back, a 
year with the coming November 
issue, BOYS’ LIFE jumped ahead 
of them all, and just to indicate 


how happy we are about it all we 
are going to give you a regular, 


hang-up issue next month, one just 
cram, jammed full of real stories 
and illustrations. 


When the Pilgrims Came 

Of course all you chaps know 
that November is the anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, too; 
the ter-centenary celebration of this 
event will take place next month 
and that is another reason why we 
are planning to have such a cork- 
ing magazine for November. 

Of course we will feature the Pil- 
grims. There will be a fine Pilgrim 
cover by Henry C. Pitz and a fine 
frontispiece by S. Gordon Smyth 
and_ stories! Oh, Just wait 
until you see ’em. There is a Pil- 
grim story by Brewer Corcoran that 
is a wonder, then there is a brand 
new kind of a Pilgrim story by 
Joseph B. Ames, a story about an 
Pilgrims 


boy! 


Indian boy who saw the 
land and wondered 
what he—but 
mind, wait and read 
the story. There is a 





never 


WOODROW WILSON 
Honorary President 

















WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Honorary Vice-President 


NANIEL CARTER BEARD 


Honorary Vice-Pre<ident 
W. G. McADOO 
Honorary Vice-President 


COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE 


President 


GEORGE D. PRATT,Treas 


JAMES E. WEST 
Chief Scout Executive 
Editorial Board 








Johnny Kelly story, 
too, and that’s a Pil- 
grim story. It is 
positively the fun- 
niest story about 
Johnny Kelly that 
Mr. Boyer has 
written and = when 
we've said that 
we've said a “mouth 
full.’ And 








WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
TRANK PRESBREY 


besides FRA 
there starts that big \ DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
serial about the Pil- »S - —_. 


Im the Family 
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Philip’s Indian war by Ralph Henry Barbour. 








BOYS’ LIFE 





Vol. X, No. 10 


Fellows, 


it’s a wonder of a story and Remington Schuyler’s illus- 
trations will make it stand out as one of the best serials we 
have ever printed. 
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Editorial Staff 
FRANKLIN K.MATHIEWS 


But There Are Others 

However, the Pilgrims aren't goin’ 
to have all of the November issue, 
Indeed not, there are too many other 
good things for you. For in- 
stance, there is the big boy serial of 
the year “A Boy Scout's Life of 
Lincoln” by Ida M. Tarbell. This 
promises to be the most important 
book written for since “A 
Boy’s Life of Roosevelt ” appeared 
in BOYS’ LIFE two years ago. 

There will be other types of short 


boys 


stories besides these dealing with 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. J. 
Allan Dunn will have a_ bully 


Revolutionary War story, an animal 
story by Irving Crump and there 
will be a host of other good things. 


Our Short Story Contests 


For a year we have been con- 
ducting a short story contest for 
But now that the literary 
scouts have had a chance, we have 
decided to give the handicrafters 
their opportunity. With the De- 
cember issue the short story con- 
test will close and a similar contest 
will be started in the January issue 
in which a prize will be awarded to 
the boy contributing the best article 
and working drawings of some prod- 
uct of his handiwork. Toys, furni- 
ture, electrical apparatus, and every- 
thing else that interests boys will 
be considered for the contest and 
the article and drawings selected as 
the best will be published each month. 
New rules governing this new form 
of contest will be formulated and 

published in the No- 
Watch for 
them and then de- 
cide to enter your 
pet little “How to 
make” scheme. Every 


boys. 


it, vember. 
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FREDERIC L. COLVER 

Advertising Manager 

P. W. WILLSON 
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JOHN D. EMRICH 
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grims and King 


chap who has ever 
owned a jack knife 


or tool chest has 
made something 
worth while during 


his life. Send in 
drawings and a little 
description. Perhaps 
you will win the 
prize. Here’s a fine 
chance fellows. Go 
to it. 
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Wurlitzer 
Violin Outfit 


Wurlitzer 


e: _ Tenor Banjo Outfit 


Wurlitzer _ 
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All Instruments with 
Complete Outfits on 


FreeTria 


END the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catalog 
and free trial blank. You may have any musical 
instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
can return the instrument at our expense at the 
end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
parts —everything you need. 


This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
everything is included at factory cost. You get 
the outfit and instrument practically for the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


Convenient Monthly payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit 


Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
all over the world. Every known stringed or 
wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
do not charge you one penny for the trial. 


Send for New Catalog 
and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and de- 
scribed. More pictures and more information 
about musical instruments than in any other 
book published. Free trial blank comes with it. 
Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- 
gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1147 


117 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
329 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











JR LIZ 


1874 MAKIN 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1147 
117E. 4th St., Cincinnati,O. 329 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
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Scout Trails of Yesterday and Today 


Verse and Illustration by Remington Schuvler 
My feathered shaft flew straight and true. 
I theught it struck but it passed thro’ 
And when I ran te where it fell, 
I found a war trail trodden well 
By enemies on the march. 


Two moons ago I journeyed west— 

At dawn along the snowy crest. 
There in the soft new fallen snow, 

I found the trail marks of a doe; 
And there in the deep wocds I spied 

A buch with antlers branching wide. 
The big trees made the light half dim— 

I strung my bow and loosed at hin— 
But even as I loosed I knew 

It was the Spirit Manitou. 


No need to tell my hurried flight 

To warn the camp; and thal same night 
We fell upon that hostile band, 

And harried them from out our land. 





Across the frozen bottom there, 
The battle raged. 


Today when farmers plow that spot, 
If you look closely, like as not 
You'll find some relics of that fight; 
For knife and spcar were used that night, 
And tomahawks were dropped in flight— 
Where warriors fought. 
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t was the 
hour between 
parade time 
and the open- 

ing of the main 
tent. Outside the 
came down in 
which is 
small 


KAKG BOEGNER, 


rain 
sheets, 
usual in a 
town on circus day. 


From inside the 
menagerie. tent 
came the frightened 
bellow of the ele- 
phants, as the 
thunder rolled and 
rumbled. 


The big “bulls” 
swayed and tugged 
at their shackles, 
waving their trunks 


high, while — their 
little eyes glowed 


red in the dim light. 
Came the cough- 
ing roar of a lion, 


and the spitting 
snarl of a_ tiger, 
pacing restlessly. 
Even the camels 


moved uneasily, as 
the lightning flash- 
ed. A wolf flashed 
past the bars of his cage, trotting in everlasting circle. A 
leopard snapped at its mate, and its coughing snarl was 
echoed by the other animals. All of the animals of Barker’s 
circus were on the nervous edge, caused by the electric storm— 
all except one. 

A man came down the aisle of cages, slouching, half-staggering, until he came to 
the cage of Numa, the old African lion, where he stopped and sneered at the pa- 
tient face of the great beast. Thunder storms failed to annoy Numa. Although 
billed as the most dangerous of man-eating lions, he was used for open work in the 
arena. 

Years of circus work had brought great wisdom to Numa. He knew that the 
trainer wanted him to growl and flick his paws at the whip and generally act vicious. 
In all his years he had never even scratched a 
Numa‘ 


Born in the circus—it was his world. 
man, and he loved his trainer, Jimmy Miggs, known as “ Senor Hernandez.” 
life was a living lie, as was Jimmy’s—if the posters told the truth, for Jimmy Miggs 
was no “ Wizard of the Big Cats,” as he was billed. 


HE man grasped the bars of the lion cage and peered at the lion. Numa swung 
his head away. The man smelled of alcohol, and Numa hated alcohol, as do all 
animals, clawed or hoofed. 

Beside the wheel of the wagon cage next to Numa, which was the cage of fierce 
old Sultan, the Bengal tiger, stood a pitch-fork. The man picked it up and lunged 
through the bars of the cage at the lion, which, at the touch of the sharp tines, sprang 
across the cage. 

“Vd like to kill yuh!” snarled the man. One of the man’s eves was discolored 
and his collar torn away. He grasped the fork in both hands and leaned closer. 

“You old toothless dummy,” he grunted. “Some day 
('m goin’ to kill yuh, and then Jimmy Miggs will have to 
juit, cause he’s afraid to handle a real cat. Have to quit 
drinkin’, will I? Fer him?” 

He lunged forward with the pitch-fork, and the lion 





Outside the rain came down in sheets, which is usual in a small town on circus day 


By W.C. Tuttle 


Illustrated by Karl Boegner 
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Inspirations from Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


moment, and then 
the tiger began its 
restless pacing. 

“ Did he hurt you, 
Numa?” asked 
Reddy, turning back 
to the lion and look- 
ing at him solici- 
tously. 

Numa _ shoved his 
great face against 
the bars and rum- 
bled softly in his 
shaggy throat. He 
wanted the boy 
to rub his face, but 
Reddy turned away 
and went towards 
Diamond Bob Bar- 
ker’s private tent. 

Since joining the 
circus Reddy had 
made the acquaint- 
ance of nearly all 
of the perforrmers 
and the assistants. 
His red head, 
freckles and happy 
smile made him wel- 
come everywhere, 
even with the star 
performers. 

Reddy wanted a job, and implored Diamond Bob to give him 
something to do, but the portly circus man merely grunted. 

“ Look it over, Red,” he advised. “ It’s all tinsel on the outside 
—remember that. You stay around with me. I need help, 
don’tcha know it?” 

Reddy looked at Diamond Bob, and grinned. Hard hearted hard-fisted Diamond 

He ruled the circus with an iron hand. Men had said that Diamond Bob had 
He was coarse, over-dressed and profane, 
Great 


Bob. 
no conscience; but his god was money. 
and his little eyes were like black shoe-buttons under their shaggy eyebrows. 
vellow diamonds flashed on his fingers, necktie, and more flashed from the massive watch- 
chain across his fancy vest. 

Reddy found Diamond Bob in bad humor. 
which he chewed on the stub of a cigar that the circus man was angry. He 
up at Reddy, and then back at the printed sheet in his hand. 

“What's the trouble now?’ he rumbled. 

“No trouble,” replied Reddy, “ What’s the matter?” 

““ Weather, I reckon,” Diamond Bob stretched his big arms and leaned forward on 
the table. 

“Frank Nestor’s sick, and Jimmy Miggs had a fight with Pete Slade. Blast these 
storms! Upsets everybody.” 

“Jimmy and Pete fought?” 

“Yeah. Jealousy. Pete thinks I ought to ’a’ made him the star of the lion act 
instead of Jimmy. Pete’s been with the cats a long time, but he don’t look like a lion 
trainer. Pete has charge of Numa, and lets him into the chute for the act. Pete’s 
always bawlin’ Jimmy out about his tame lion, and today Jimmy got sore.” 

“Pete was drinking,” said Reddy. 

Most of ’em do.” 

“You ought to stop it,” stated Reddy, “ought to forbid 
every animal man from drinking. Animals don’t like the 
smell of it.” 

“Stop em? Say, Red, I’d lose every man in the animal 
tent. Little booze won’t hurt anything.” 

“Suppose .they hurt an animal?” 


Reddy could tell by the savage way in 
looked 


“T suppose so. 
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spat loudly. 
“Ah-ha! I pricked yuh that time, eh? 
Down the aisle of cages came Reddy Brant. In 
a flash he saw what the man was doing, and now he ran 
noiselessly, crouched low, towards him. 

The man turned his head and tried to withdraw the 
fork, but Reddy ducked low and flung his shoulder into 
the man’s midriff. The man was much larger than Reddy, 
but Reddy’s surprise attack flung him flat on his back, 
and the pitch-fork went spinning against the bars of 
Sultan’s cage. 


You snivelin’ 


teddy sprawled into the dust, but sprang to his feet 

stood over the man, who was trying to get up. 
“You low-down pup!” panted the boy. “Jabbing a caged 
lion. You ought to be lynched, Pete Slade. What did 
old Numa ever do to you?” 

The man did not reply, neither did he show fight. 
Staggered to his feet, leaned against the cage for a few 
moments, and then staggered away, head down. 
and he snarled deep in his striped throat. 


and 


he had never outgrown his hatred of men. 


Sultan’s eyes followed the beaten man, 
Numa came up to the bars, and peered at 
Reddy, his wise old face wrinkled with wonderment, as though trying to understand. 
Sultan was the “bad” animal of the menagerie. Captured when nearly full grown, 
He was a beautiful specimen of the Bengal 
tiger, sleek and treacherous, hated and admired by everyone connected with the show. 
Efforts had been made to tame the big tiger, but it was impossible. 

Reddy spoke kindly to Sultan, but those topaz eyes merely stared at him for a 


Lincoln has been a source of inspiration not only to this nation but the 
entire world, and he will go on being an inspiration until the end cf time. 
And Lincoln was a regular boy, red-blocded, big, strong, vigorous and 
athletic. He had boy adventures too, more adventures than happen to 
the average chap now-a-days because he lived in the days of log czbins and 
pioneers. He lived on the edge of the country into which civilization 
was slowly pushing its way. The story of Lincoln's life as a back woods 
boy is crowded with romance, fun and adventure. Lincoln was a figt- 
boatman, a ferryman. He could wrestle and broad jump with the best of 
the backwoods boys, and he was as full of fun and practical jokes as 
every chap. 

Doesn't all this make you want to read about him; to know more inti- 
mately the details of his life as a log cabin lad? Of course it does, and 
we knew it would. That is why we made haste to secure the serial rights 
to “A Boy Scout's Life of Lincoln” written by the famous author, IDA 
M. TARBELL. Once more BOY’S LIFE is able to offer you the big- 
gest, best, and most important book for boys of the year. 

“A Boy Scout's Life of Lincoln” will begin in the November issue. 
If you miss a single installment you will regret it. 


WINNING 
“Pass,” grinned Reddy, 
freckles.” 


“Frank Nestor’s stuff. 
“That trunk over there, 
out and [ll help yuh, 


“ All right,’ laughed Diamond Bob. 

Reddy went straight to the clown’s dressing tent. 

“ Hello, Red,” greeted Ted Powers, the dean of the clowns, who was painting an 
enormous purple eye on an otherwise white face. 


“Td break him,” growled Diamond Bob, who really 
loved “Td twist his neck. What made you 
say that?” 

“ Twisting a man’s neck wouldn't help an injured animal, 
boss. I'd make them stay sober, and play safe.” 

“Yeah? Well, vou’d lose, Red. Now, I’ve gotta fix 
up a change in an act. Every clown is working at the 
time Frank is due to lead the ponies in, and I’ve got to 
split up some team to take his place.” 

“How about me,” grinned Reddy, “I can do it. All 
I've got to do is wear that funny cowboy outfit and fall 
off at the right time.” 


animals. 


IAMOND BOB'S little eyes twinkled, and he tossed 
away the mutilated cigar. 

“Can yuk do it, Red? Believe yuh can, at that. All 
right. ‘ 
“If the tiger ever gets sick 
“Now, if it was the leopard, I might get past with my 


” 





“Tell Ted to help you find the stuff.” 


“Whatcha want?” 
I'm going to do his act.” 
Red. Going to do Frank’s act, eh? 


Fine. Dig the stuff 
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Did you ever wear a make-up Reddy, I mean any other 
freckles.” 
don't 


policeman. 


besides 

“He 
comedy 
tear the backs off the seats.’ 

Reddy sat down on a trunk and let the old clown smear 
with cold cream, and then with a _ brick-colored 
He worked swiftly, lining the eyes and mouth, 
a long droop- 


need grinned Toby Simmons, the 


his hat off, Ted, and they'll 


any,” 


* Leave 


his face 
mixture, 
and finished by using spirit gum to fasten 
ing mustache to Reddy's upper lip. 
“Cross between Captain Kidd and a walrus,” 
the old clown. “ Now get into the clothes.” 
Reddy slipped out of his clothes and into the grotesque 
cowboy costume. A flaming red shirt, a pair 


grinned 


at the fringe of his chaps. 
“Give him a chance. And 
Jimmy huh. Diamond 
Bob gave him the job because it paid more. And they 
say that Diamond mean. Huh.” 


picking 
muttered. 


Reddy sat there, 
“Cold sober,” he 
other 


Miggs couldn't handle any 


Bob is 


| EDDY looked up and saw himself in the little mirror 
» on Toby Simmons’ trunk. He grinned at himself. 
“Cowboys, he chuckled aloud, “I’m glad you can't see 
me now. Wouldn’t I provoke lead on the main street 
of Lemhi in this outfit? Well, I reckon I'd better cinch 
up my saddle or have the jackass walk out from under 
me the first jump.” 
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but no one seemed to hear him. The paraphernalia of 
the lion act was hurried into the ring. A long, canvas- 
covered chute, a tunnel-like affair, was set up, the end 
of it opening like the bell of a huge horn in the center 
of a ring. 

Into the ring sprang Jimmy Miggs. He 
beside the tunnel opening, 


bowed and 
stepped up facing the 
audience. 

Reddy had mounted his burro, and had ridden to the 
entrance, where he sat and waited for the lion act. He 
knew that Numa was harmless, yet it thrilled him te 
see the great beast strike at Jimmy, and protest every 
trick before accomplishing it. 





of fringed chaps, with silver rosettes the 
size of saucers, big high-heeled boots, with 
spurs attached, the rowels of which were as 
large as the wheels of a baby’s go-cart. 
\ striped muffler and a bespangled Mexi- 
can sombrero completed the outfit, except 
that he wore a belt holster, which 
held a rubber six-shooter two feet long. 


and a 


: a burro he was to ride was very 
small, and seemed even smaller under 


the heavy, silver-mounted saddle, with its 
long rope coiled around the horn. 


Reddy was to make his entrance just 
at the finish of the lion act. Behind him 
were to come the six trained Shetland 


They were to circle the ring in 
single file behind then line up 
across the ring to start the act. 

Reddy was to try and force his burro 
to line up with the rest of the bunch, with 
the result that Reddy gets dumped off, 
hanging to one end of the The 
burro gallops back to the entrance, with 
Reddy bouncing along behind, hanging? to 
the rope. Reddy had seen Frank Nestor 
do it several times and knew that he could 


ponies, 


and 


him, 


rope. 


do it as well. 


Diamond Bob came to the dressing 
room, and sat down beside Reddy. Out- 
side the storm still raged, but the seating 
capacity of the main tent was almost 
taxed to capacity. Not often did a circus 
come to Barstow, and what was a little 


rain, where there was a circus? Came the 
crash of the band, and the performance 
began. Performers hurried past them 
and from the audience came roars of ap- 
plause. A man tossed a bespangled little 
lady to the broad back of a white horse, 
then led the animal to the entrance 


their cue. 


and 
to wait for 


A PAIR of contortionists sauntered 
past, their pink tights covered with 
faded bath-robes. The show was. on. 
Just then Jimmy Miggs walked up, 
dressed in a red uniform, goid braid, 


patent-leather boots, and with his 


mustaches waxed to pin-points. In_ his 





hand he carried a loaded whip. 
“My aunt’s black cat!” he gasped, as 
Reddy grinned at him. “ When did you 


SS UDDENLY the music stopped with a 
WJ crash, A pause. Then the clear 
notes of a bugle. All eyes were glued on 
the trainer and the tunnel exit. 

Silence for a moment, and then the 
snarl of a running animal, and out of the 
bell-like flashed—not Numa 
Sultan! 

Sultan, the untamed, loose in the arena. 
His glossy coat showed wet streaks, as 
he flashed out of the chute, showing that 
he had been mistreated before being sub- 
stituted for the lion. The great, striped 
cat was in a deadly rage. 

Jimmy Miggs stepped back, reversing 
his loaded whip, a puny weapon against 
the slashing attack of an enraged tiger. 
The tiger was dazed for a moment by 
the unusual Surroundings, but only for a 
moment. Like a flash it leaped straight 
for Miggs, who tried to dodge, tripped 
and fell over a tub just in time to escape 
with a slight slash of the claws. 

The tiger dropped flat and whirled wiih 
a snarl of baffled rage, but Miggs was 
wise enough to lie still. The tiger trotted 
forward, sweeping the crowd with his 
Suddenly a child in the front row 
screamed. The tiger whirled and came 
towards them, its belly scraping the dust. 
All eyes were on 


opening 


eyes. 


A woman screamed. 
the crouching tiger. Even the 
stopped. A woman performer, 
over the top of the ring, hung by her 
feet, staring down at the impending 
tragedy. 

Into the entrance 
figure on a little burro, but no one noticed 
him. The burro tried to swing away, but 
its rider spurred it on, swinging a loop of 
rope around his head. 

The great cat moved forward, a short, 
swift run before the leap, but just an 
instant before it leaped, the rope loop 
sailed forward, and the tiger sprang fair 
into the loop, over one foreleg and around 
its neck, checking its leap in mid-air. 


acrobats 
almost 


came a_ grotesque 


HE tiger fell in a snarling heap just 
in front pf the first row of seats, 
and bounded into the slashing 
streak of orange and black and white, as 
it bit and clawed at the rope. The burro 


air, a 





turn joey, Red?” 
“ Positively first 
Diamond Bob. “ Going to put his name on 


performance, laughed 


the boards, Jimmy. Only human bein’ in captivity who 
can double for anybody or anything. If you get sick 
he can handle your act, and if the lion gets sick—well.” 

“T hope I don't get sick,” smiled Jimmy.’ I can’t 
afford such luxuries now, Bob.” 

“Seen Pete?’ 

“Just left him. Cold sober. I hope Eddie Bowers 


considers the elephants today. This storm sure set ‘em 
on edge, and they ain't safe.” 

“Said he was just going to walk ‘em in and right out,” 
replied Diamond Bob, and then, ** Want me to fire Pete? * 

“No. He's a good animal man, Bob—when he’s sober. 
Give him another chance. Well, I've gotta go. Luck to 
yuh, Red.” 

“What did he mean by not 
get sick?” asked Reddy. 

“Got a today from his 
doctor has ordered her to Arizona. 
us. Contortionist. Got her in the lungs.” 

“Could Jimmy handle any other lion except Numa?” 

“ No-o-o-0, I reckon not, Red. Jimmy’s no trainer. 
He looks like and I gave him the job when his 
wife had to quit. Pays more money. Jimmy’s square 
as a dollar, and he needs the money.” 

Diamond Bob got up, patted Reddy on the shoulder, 
walked never moved fast. 


being able to afford to 
wife, saying that the 
She used to be with 


wire 


one, 


and ponderously away. He 





The tiger fell in a snarling heap. 


\cross the tent from him a couple of men were holding 
the six little pinto ponies. Reddy uncoiled the rope 
and ran it through his hands. It felt good. Tough and 
seasoned, with a well-worn brass hondo. 

He ran it out, shook out the loop. and coiled it again. 
Then he swung the loop around his head a few times, 
and a second later it swished across the tent and dropped 
fair over the head of the lead pony. 


The man looked up quickly, measured the distance, 
and nodded his head. It was a good throw. Reddy 


laughed and hung the coil on the saddle-horn, looping it 
so it would pull loose easily. 
NSIDE the tent the audience sat spellbound, while 
the aerialists threw each other across dizzy 
while sleek, broad-backed around the 
saw-dust rings; laughed at the antics of the clowns, and 


spaces, 
steeds cavorted 
ate peanuts. 

The horses swung out of the rings, the music changed 
to a chanting strain, and in came the e‘ephants, swinging 
their trunks, and swaying to the music. Once around 
the rings they went, and then seemed to hurry back to 
their quarters. It was no day to play with unchained 
elephants. 

\bove the roar of the circus came the high-pitched 
voice of an announcer, telling of the great animal act, 


whirled away, whistling with fright, and 
the rope jerked tighter. 

* Pow-w-w-der River!” came the 
boy yell, in a boyish treble, and Reddy Brant 
sideways in his saddle to escape the taut rope. 

Away went the grotesque cowboy, slapping his little 
burro with his hat, and dragging an enraged tiger on the 
end of his lariat rope. Half into the band stand bounded 
the tiger, and Reddy caught a glimpse of a colored musi- 
cian, with a French-horn around his leg, trying to climb 


cow- 


swung 


a pole. 

Into the entrance of the menagerie tent they went in 
a cloud of dust. Reddy glimpsed frightened faces, and 
just in front of him staggered a man. The burro, run- 
ning blindly, struck the man with its shoulder, knocking 
him into the path of the rope, which swept him off his 
feet, as the tiger whirled past, slashing at everything in 
sight. 

The jerk of the rope whirled the tiger around, and it 
sprang wildly across the aisle of cages, landing just in- 
side the front wheel and under one of the heavy wagons. 


The rope jerked tight, throwing the burro and _ rider 


into a heap, but the shock had almost killed the tiger. 


as it was yanked into the angle of the wheel and axle 


of the wagon, where it lay and tried to pant life into its 
lungs. 


Reddy kicked loose from the saddle, unhooked his 
rope and trotted back to the wagon, where he pro- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Greetings 


Senator Harding 9 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. West: 


My dear 
i peculiarly 


I is 
a pleasure to 
comply — with 

your request for 
a word of greeting to 
the Army of Boy 


Y d > ot "% y 
Scouts of Ame ric \. io VA 
it is also gratifying . ; y 
to have you remind 
me that under your 


practice the President 
of the United States 
automatically becomes 
Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 

To occupy that post 
would certainly be to 


anv. real American 
one of the satisfac- 
tions incident to the 


office of Chief Execu- 
tive. 

Probably the great 
war has brought us 
all to realize 
acutely than ever be- 
fore that the Boy 
Scouts of today are 
the boys who, almost 


more 
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ext Presicient 


Governor Cox 


STATE OF OHIO 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENI!1 
COLUMBUS 

My dear Mr. West; 
S War Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 
I know what 
the Boy 
Scouts of America 
have meant to the 
cause of civilization in 
the days when it was 
in peril. It was com- 
posed of a band of 
youthful patriots who 


WZ 


could always be de- 
pended upon in every 
task. The way was 


never too long nor the 
tasks too hard for the 

the les- 
patriotism 


Scouts, and 
sons in 
which the boys gave 
made their own im- 
press upon every com- 
munity in the state, 
quickening all patri- 
otic energies. 

The 
transformed in a day 
of 


scouts were 


from an 
peace to a_ mobile 
force for war activi- 
ties. They asked noth- 
ing but the conscious- 


army 


without question, 
would be the National *a ff ness of good work 
Army, if there were +» fs G ‘ done and the oppor- 
necessity for us again t| | Ov], tunity to do more. 
to raise a great force iy ! , AN 5 M lor thousands yes 
to protect our country 1 |S E> one imight say—tens 
and our institutions. J of thousands of these 
The parents of this boys the lessons of 
country, at least, Wo service to God and 
have been able to country were im- 
realize how short a planted as they could 
step it is from the age at which boys constitute your splendid organization ‘to that be implanted in no other way. It will be a proud heritage to them in their days of 
at which they become eligible for service in the armed forces of the Nation. Th¢ maturity, honors won in their youth. 


determination to draft men for the Army and Navy from the age of eighteen years 
up reminded us how very short a time may be elapsed between the boy’s doffing of the 
Boy Scout uniform and his donning of the military or naval uniform of his country. 

The war taught all of us that the young soldier is the most easily trained and 
physically fit‘man in the service, as a I fully believe that the great work of 
your organization in inculeating principles of self-reliance and capacity to take care 
of one’s self, was one of the important contributions to making our army the great 
and magnificently effective that know it We all hope most 
devoutly that the time will never come when we will need again to summon our young 


rule. 


organization we was. 


manhood to the duties and sacrifices of the battle-field; but if such a time shall come, 


we are bound to realize that your organization will have contributed very greatly toward 


preparing our young men for the service that will be required of them. 


| gs only did the Boy Scout organization contribute very much to developing ‘the 
spirit of the soldier, of discipline, of willing subordination and competent command, 
but it did much more. The activities of the Scouts reached tc a very wide range in 
the national interest and from the beginning of the war. They helped to sell Liberty 
Bonds, their participation in the Loan drives having resulted in the sale of over Two 
Hundred Seventy-eight million dollars of bonds. In addition to that, they sold over 
Forty-two Million dollars of War Savings stamps. More than four million buyers were 
numbered among those who bought bonds or stamps from the Boy The 
Treasury Department medal for service in the various Liberty Loan drives was awarded 


to nearly seventy thousand members of your organization. 


Scouts. 


It often seems to me that the Boy Scouts got the lesson of*war more securely than 
many of their elders. That conviction has come to me from the talks I have had with 
them in my office. They understood the late war as a war against all future wars and 
I believe that they early fell upon the motto “It must not occur again.” Would that 
we had their spirit in the Senate of the United States in the past two years! There 
would have been no bickerings, no delay in reaping the legitimate fruits of our victory, 
no hindrance to carrying forward a program of world disarmament, no obstruction to 
the establishment of a world tribunal, no disposition to thwart the reconstruction of a 
world system based on the Golden Rule and the simple rules of honor known to 
Scoutdom. 

I have read with real interest the statements of the detailed work which the Boy 
Scouts’ say has been accomplished through their organization. I think that the claims 
are far too modest. There were many acts and deeds in the liberty loan drives that 
do not appear in the statement that they sold 1,867,047 subscriptions amounting to 
$278,744,650. They worked up hundreds of meetings which the without 
their enthusiasm would never have been able to make such successes as they were. 
them it is asserted that they sold $42,751,031.25 in war s Wings stamps through 2,175,625 


grownups 
For 


sales. These figures, too, put an estimate unduly conservative upon the energies of these 
youthful patriots. Many a man who purchased his war savings stamps through his 
bank or other financial institution, many a housewife who purchased her stamps at 
her grocery was brought to a realization of the need through these persistent agents 
of their country. From personal experience, I know that no better sermons and 
lectures on thrift and economy in the war period were given than by these 
and polite little men. 


modest 
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The Boy 
War Work Committee and many other 
auxiliary to the work of the government whose value could 


organizations 


not be estimated. 

The fine spirit of and patriotism dis- 
played by the boys was an inspiration to all of their 
elders. They conducted thousands of war gardens and 
war farms in all parts of the country, thereby adding 
notably to the food supply, which was so absolutely neces- 


responsibility 


sary to provide the needs of ourselves and our allies. 

I could wish that it might 
how many thousands of the 
the War had previously been members of your organiza- 
tion, and to know how their record in the service com- 
pared with that of other young men who had not had & 
sort of nrevious training that your organization gives to 
its members. 


be possible for us to know 
soldiers who served during 


(Concluded on page 52) 


Seouts rendered service in connection with the Red Cross. the United 
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How It Happened 


Mr. James E. West, our Chief Scout Executive, addressed a letter in 


* part, as follows, to Senator Harding and Gevernor Cox: 


“We very much desire to publish in the September or October issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE a one thousand word statement frem you giving your ap- 
praisement of the program of the Boy Scout Movemert as a means of 
preparing boys for the responsibilities of citizenship. While our Scouts 
cannot vote in the forthcoming election, we very much desire that as Scouts 
they take a keen interest in the whole procedure and in this way be better 
prepared to function when they reach twenty-one years of age and are 
eligible under the law to vote.” 


We count it a great privilege indeed that we are able to publish their 
replies in this issue. 


ADNAN 


I like their motto in the 


reconstruction period. ‘The war is over but our work is 
not.” Here is a force not the 
idealism of the soul that made us Crusaders in the greatest 
war of all history. Their spirit is not that which counts 
the cost of duty but rather that which alone weighs the 
awful price of failure. 


against continuation of 


T might well be that the scout motto be taken as the 

motto of the country if it decides that its work for 
humanity can never be finished until all mankind knows 
freedom and justice and until darkness and wrong are 
swept from this world. 

It seems to me that the Boy Scouts have really laid 
hands upon the vital principle in our American National 
life. Their Uncle Sam is after all a sort of larger Boy 
Scout among the peoples of the world. He never really 
hates even those who grievously wrong. He thinks them 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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HAVE just arrived from the Jamboree. 
That is not nor im- 
portant, excepting that it means that I 
can at once tell you at first hand about 


very big news 











the biggest and most important event thus 
far in the history of Scouting. So man) 
extremely interesting things crowd my 
memory that I am afraid a_ consecutive 
story is out of the question. In_ fact I 
shall begin with an incident that occurred 
almost at the close of the trip. 

Your 301 scout delegates and most of 
their leaders were at the International 
Olympic Games in Antwerp. The arena 
was surrounded ‘by thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators. Down there on the 
battleground of the worlds champion 


athletes America and England were face to 
face for the tug-of-war. You know how a 
tug-of-war grips your attention. From the word “go” 
you feel through your whole body every effort by your 


own team to hold their ground and to pull their opponents 
Think of witnessing a world championship 
Americans and Englishmen before a 


their's. 
between 


irom 


tug-of-war 


vast audience in which many nations were represented. 
Would you get up and leave your seat for a million 
dollars? Yet, at the very moment that the Americans 


dug in their heels, glued themselves to the rope, filled their 
lungs and tensed their muscles to pull England from her 


ground, the Jamboree scouts rose, faced about, and 
marched from the scene. A little further on I will tell 


you how that happened, and why it was that sort of 
thing that won for the Boy Scouts of America, of whom 
are the compliment that could 


possibly be paid. 


vou one, very highest 


Unscrambling Scrambled Eggs. 

HEY say that can’t be done. Yet, when 301 scouts from 

103 communities and 34 states were put under command 
of that splendid scout leader, Colonel L. R. Gignilliat, 
Superintendent of the Culver Military Academy and Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scout Council of Culver, Indiana; they 
had about the same consistency as a dish of scrambled 
eggs. When that contingent landed at Southampton, they 
were one perfectly organized unit. To the day they boarded 
the Princess Matoika for the return to the United States, 
there was not one accident. Only once in all their journey- 
ings did they delay a train. Their and all their 
movements as a team won the admiration of every one. 
Their appointments for entertainments, for encampments, 
for appearances at the Jamboree, to, serve as escort to a 
king, were kept to the minute. The camp master where 
our boys were quartered remarked that whenever the 
\merican camp headquarters was called upon for a detail 
of scouts, they were immediately furnished. And he told 
me that ours was the only group of any considerable size 
against which not one single complaint had been entered. 


work 


Right at Home in England. 

HERE was considerable disappointment that the Poca- 

hontas reached Southampton a day ahead of schedule. 
The British scouts wanted to give our boys a rousing wel- 
come. But the Pocahontas reached the dock the night be- 
fore she was expected and our fellows and their leaders were 
put ashore in the darkness, boarded trains for London, and 
at midnight arrived at Mildmay Park and shook down 
for their first sleep on foreign soil. Mildmay Park is the 
the Y. M. C. A. training college, and is historic 
ground. Here was once the hunting lodge of King Henry 
VIII, and here Queen Elizabeth often rested. There is 
an ancient mulberry tree in the Park that particularly 
attracted the interest of our boys, because the legend has 
it that under that tree the Declaration of Independence 
was first read in England. [It is reported that this 
famous tree was destroyed by lightning while the Jam- 
boree delegation was still in Europe]. 

We shall always remember with gratitude the cordiality 
of the Y. M. C. A. authorities, who did all in their power 
to add to the pleasure and comfort of the scouts while 
This was not for long, how- 


site of 


they were at Mildmay Park. 
ever. The Park served for a very few days as the base 
of operations into the wonder sights of London and its 
environs. This the first representative group of 
American boys that had ever visited England. There will 
always be a question which were the more interested in 
the visit, the people of London or the boys themselves. 
Our party visited the great national war exhibition at 
Crystal Palace. They overran the British Museum. They 
investigated the Tower of London. They gazed in silence 


was 


The arrival of the big chief 












at many famous 
buildings. They 
Strat- 


ford-on-Avon, the 


toured to 


birthplace of 
Shakespeare, 
where they were 
the 
and a 


received by 

Mayor 

A mascot from 
Texas 


delegation of 
Stratford 
They marched in- 

to Warwick Castle, first over- 
whelming a guard stationed at the 
entrance with sacks of peanuts at 


scouts. 

















his side, hospitably provided by 
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Mrs. Marsh, the hostess of the 
occasion. Here, as elsewhere, they 
were treated to views of art objects and historic relics of 
priceless value. Here, too, the Denver band accepted the 
challenge of the Warwick band and returned tune for 


tune as part of the amenities of the 
occasion, 
Scouts at Worship. ot 
N Sunday, August Ist, ten thousand : 


co 3; asse > j > * > £ £ 4 is Y 
8 uts assembled in the are na at Olympia Scouts 
in a great service of thanksgiving. 5,000 from 
adults were present. Every available seat Malta 
and the entire arena was occupied. The chair 


Archbishop of York presided. The Twelfth a hero 


Scout Law was never more impressively in who 
evidence. I wish to say to you, scouts who saved a 
read BOYS’ LIFE, that when Scouting is boy 
faithfully followed, its crowning glory is from 
reverence toward God and fellowship in drowning 


worship, let our individual forms of wor- 
ship be what they may. What a wonderful 
event this was, this Jamboree, that brought 
together in one solemn but joyous service of 
worship, ten thousand boys all the 
ends of the earth! 

Our scouts took part in other 
and one at Westmin- 
ster Abbey was _ especially 
beautiful. On their first Sun- 
day in England the Protestant 
scouts attended divine service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
Catholic scouts at Westminster 
Cathedral. 


from 


services, 


In Camp at Richmond. 

ICHMOND CAMP lies an 

hour’s ride by lorries ‘from 
Olympia. Our scouts were for- 
tunate in having army 


cots and blankets which had 
generously been supplied for 
the full time of their stay 


abroad, through the courtesy of 
General Allen, commander of 
the American forces in Ger- 
many. Tents were provided by 
the Jamboree management for 
the entire camp. You never saw 
such a boy scout camp, though 
I hope some day you will see 
one. Besides our scouts there 


ae ~ 


“ Heap Big Welcome” say the American Scouts 


were between 4,000 and 5,000 others, representing twenty- 
three countries. The fellows who had made good on the 
window tests, were the quickest to get acquainted with the 
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American Scouts having a good time in the London Zoo 
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Denver Scouts wake the echoes in England 
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By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 
What We Went Over to Do. 
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Mess time for the South African Scouts 





different uniforms. Our own uniform was the object 


of frank admiration and envy on the part of most of the 
other fellows. 


Frankly, the British scout authorities were 
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A western Scout does a rope dance 


mn 


a little bit uncer- 
tain how they were 
going to get along 
with our _ boys. 
They were pre- 
pared to keep .a 
watchful eye on 





Type 


of European them. And their 
Scout fears were not al- 


layed by the airy 
and self-confident carriage of the 
scouts in khaki and leggings. But 
when, the first morning at Rich- 
mond, our fellows donned _ the 
shorts, every cloud vanished as before the rising sun, and 
we were taken as close to the British heart as the British 
heart ever takes any outsider. 

Speaking of clouds and sunshine leads me 
to say that there were few days of clear 
weather in the three weeks in England. To the 
amazement of other scouts, however, our boys 
were prepared for any kind of a day. They 
carried ponchos, something new to the scouts 


sf 


from other countries, and could defy the 

A hardest downpour. It is a matter of great sat- 
husky isfaction to know that our uniforms, both in 
bunch = style and quality, and_in uniformity, made so 


of = definite an impression upon the leaders of some 
other countries. 


: Boy Scouts ° 


from 
Africa 


A Scout is Friendly. 


AM glad to say that skylarking and pure 
fun were not cut out of the program. Our 
efe = scouts demonstrated many scout games and 
American stunts. They exchanged methods of 
doing scout things, and taught boys of strange 
languages the art of fire by friction, American 
methods of knot tying, bugle calls 
and many other things. 

Here is what scout wrote 
home to his parents. He is a much 
better writer than I. “This is a 
nice level camp ground. It rains 
most every day, yesterday we had 
to drill in the rain. I like the 
Luxemburgs French 








one 


and very 


much. The Roumanians are also 


a nice bunch. This morning the 
side of us; 
The 
Danes are the largest and perhaps 
will win the tug-of-war. We have 


the best equipment and best uni- 


Hollanders messed 


they are fine looking boys. 


forms, but the least showy. The 
Spanish lost their tug-of-war yes- 
terday to the Luxemburgs. I am 
Get to 
bed late and get up very early, 
feel the 
finest I ever have, am never sick 


getting as hard as a nail. 


dress in three minutes, 


SDTO OOO OTOL ODE 


ey 


Y and am tanned up like an old 


soldier.” 
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Mulberry tree under which 


E did not go over to do the other fellows. 
W We were determined to bring back some 
laurels and we did so. The three hundred 
and one scouts went to the Jamboree from 
this country to show to the scouts of other 
nations what we understand scouting to be. 
Almost every one of our delegation was an 
achievement scout, a scout with a record, an 
Eagle Scout wearing merit badges. The few 
exceptions were still scouts of excellent 
records. They were fine representatives of 
the best boyhood of this country. Fortunate- 
ly, indeed, they were from all types of homes. 
There were the boys who are struggling to 
get their education, there were the boys whose 
every wish wealth will grant. And there were 
boys whose lot in life is cast between these 
extremes. A group of American boys of 


a Me Me a EE ae 






King George read_ the whom the President of the Boy Scouts of 
American Declaration of America, and the Vice-president, Mr. Schiff, 
Independence and the members of the National Council who 


accompanied the party, Mr. John Phillips, 
Mr. Bolton Smith, Mr. S. S. Baker, Mr. 
Clarence H. Howard, were jubilantly proud. 

These tip-top products of the faithful work of capable ~ 
scoutmasters were organized into seven scout troops with 
full equipment of scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, 
and patrol leaders, the Denver Scout Band of forty-nine 
pieces composing an additional troop. A definite program of 
activities to be demonstrated in the arena was adopted. A 
pageant to illustrate the development of scouting in Amer- 
ica was arranged. Every day from the third of July to the 
thirtieth was divided into definite periods to allow for the 
most effective training in these activities and the pageant. 

You can readily see that 23 delegations would have to 
split up time in small allotments each to get through with 
any adequate program in the 8 days of the Jamboree. 
From eleven to two each morning there was a sort of 
free-for-all elimination competition in the arena, open to 
the general public. Most of the circus features of the 
Jamboree occupied the morning. From 2 to 5 P. M., then 
again from 7 to 9 P.M. the real work was done. Our 
Denver band led the grand procession of all the scouts of 
the world around the arena nearly every afternoon and 
evening. This was a very thrilling moment. The fact 
that the Boy Scout Denver band was selected for this ' 
honor was equivalent to its winning the award as the best 
scout band. We are officially advised that “ America is 
also awarded the Chief Scout’s special Certificate attached 
for the best Marching Band. This Band was selected by 
the Chief Scout as the best Scout Band at the International 
Jamboree, Olympia, 1920, to lead the Grand International 
Procession.” 

At the afternoon and evening sessions occurred the 
scenic displays by teams consisting of not less than 24 
scouts and not more than 150. We had the largest single 
group, except that of the British scouts. The displays 
were to illustrate specified subjects and were confined to 
15 minutes. There was fire fighting, first aid, physical train- 
ing, hut building, bridge building, trek cart work and other 
scouting activities. This part of the scenic display was 
the chief event each day of the entire Jamboree program. 


HERE were tugs-of-war, obstacle races, trek cart races, 

bugling competitions, and other contests. We entered 
most of these other contests. We entered, but we did not 
come out ahead in all, but were in the semi-finals in every 
case; we took the honors in boxing. Perhaps we should 
have done so in the obstacle trek cart race. Most of you 
will say we ought to have won that contest. But we did 
not. We came mighty near to it, but we did not win it. 
And true to their form, our fellows who undertook the 
obstacle trek cart race, instantly the decision was an- 
nounced against them, pounced on the winners and 
pounded congratulations upon their backs, shook their 
hands, and gave them a rousing American cheer. ‘The 
audiences richly enjoyed these spontaneous and unsched- 
uled exhibitions of the scout spirit. 

The official announcement concerning group one of the 
scenic display, the most important event of the Jamboree, 
is as follows: “ Results of Competition No. 1 of A Group 
—Scenic Display—America is awarded the Tortoise of 
Perseverance and the Fish of Endeavour for the best Dis- 
play illustrating National History.” 

All the way across on the Pocahontas some of our scouts 
may have wondered at the purpose of the voice and pep 
drill given by Col. Gignilliat. They discovered the purpose 
in putting on the demonstrations connected with the scenic 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Amazing carvings of men and beasts covered the walls 
PART II 


RITTING his teeth to choke back the cry of ap- 
prehension that instinctively to his lips, 
Bob kicked out furiously and managed to jerk 
But swiftly it was 


rose 


his foot for an instant. 
gripped again, by two hands this time, and he felt the laces 
begin to give. Abruptly they snapped, and at the realiza- 
tion that in another moment the treasure would be gone, 
With an amazing effort 


Tree 


a sort of frenzy seized the boy. 
he heaved up his body, dislodging one of the coolies who 
held him down, and succeeded in dragging his right foot 
under the other knee. 

A second later he was conscious of a rattling roar like 
the exhaust of a power boat running at full speed. Some- 


one shouted—a strange voice speaking English. From the 


coolies came shrill cries of warning and like a miracle 
the crushing weight of bodies lifted. Panting, his head 


half submerged in a pool of water that was rising in the 
cockpit, the boy up in time to the pirate 
launch sheering rapidly from them, the last 
aboard clinging to the rail with one foot dragging in the 


struggled see 


away coolie 
water. 

The blinding glare searchlight 
the boat, its white light bringing into strong relief the 
figure of Sherwood, disheveled, bloodstained, his autoniatic, 
clutched by the limp fingers. 
Shoulders drooping, chest heaving, he leaned against the 
side and with a horrible sinking of his heart, Bob stumbled 


of a streaked across 


barrel, dangling from 


ever to him. 
he gasped. “ Are you—hurt?” 
* Not much,” he 


“ Kent!” 
Sherwood 
“ Only—ali—in.” 


“ Boat ahoy!” 


shook his head. panted. 
rapped out a sharp, incisive voice. “ Who 
ure you and what's up? ” 

The searchlight flickered and of the 
efficient, powerful launches of the Harbor Police glided 


away one trim, 
alongside. 

“We've been attacked—by pirates,” explained Sherwood 
in a clearer voice. “The boat is stove in and sinking. 
Will you take us aboard?” 

A young officer dropped over the side and glanced keenly 
around, “ Rather a mess,” he commented, thrusting with 
one foot at the motionless body of a coolie lying face down 
in the rapidly rising water. “ Better get aboard at once. 
We'll hear vour story afterward.” 

HEY lost no time in obeying his suggestion and 

were joined by the frightened owner of the launch 
who had taken refuge in the cabin. A line was made fast 
to the disabled boat, and as they proceeded slowly toward 
the shore Sherwood explained briefly what had happened, 
reference to the diamond. 

“A rum business,’ commented the officer when he had 
finished. “I don’t understand their attacking a small 
boat like this. You say they got nothing?” 

Kent shot a momentary questioning glance at Bob, who 


slightly shook his head. 


omitting, however, any 





U/ 


Tine 


he returned. “You 
showed up just in time. By the way, I hope this 
isn’t going to delay us. We have passage on the 
B. I. boat for Calcutta, sailing to-morrow morn- 


“Nothing whatever,” 


ing.” 

For a time it seemed as if there might be 
annoying complications. But finally the diffi- 
culty was solved by a signed statement from 


Sherwood giving the details of the outrage and 
the production of unimpeachable references of 
both a business and political sort. ‘This settled, 
and having paid the Chinaman for the damage 
done his boat, they went aboard their steamer, 
where first act was to up the 
diamond and place it in the purser’s safe. Then 
and only then they sought their cabin, attended 
to a slight cut in Kents shoulder and turned in 
at once to sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
In the calm, placid, almost monotonous days 
that the thrilling harbor experience 
seemed to more and like a dream. 


Sherwood’s seal 


followed, 
Bob 
The sense of security, the lazy lounging on deck, 


more 


the commonplace chatter of the passengers all 
combined to thrust that strange adventure into 
the seemingly Then came Singa- 
pore and Penang, with their first real glimpses 
of the languid, romantic, mysterious East, to dis- 
tract his mind still further. He even grew more 
tolerant Sir Henry Asher, and though 
he still regarded the Englishman with a vague 
suspicion, he could not see how it was possible 
further deviltry even if he 


remote past. 


toward 


the to commit 


wished. 


for 


man any 

In this wise the voyage passed on to its predestined 
end morning they deck to find the 
steamer plowing through the turbulent. yellow waters of 


and one came on 


ihe Hooghly River. Diamond Harbor was already well 
astern, and they were due to land at Calcutta before 
noon, 


ae a space Sherwood and Sir Henry paced the deck 
chatting; then the baronet strolled away to say 
farewell to some of his many acquaintances. A _ little 
later the other two went below to pack, and they were 
still in the midst of this operation when there was a tap 
on the door and Asher entered. 


“Just looked in to make sure of your hotel, old chap,” 


he drawled, standing with his back to the door. ‘“ The 
Great Eastern, wasn’t it? I find Ill have to make a 
fiving jump ashore the minute we land, but I'll see you 
to-night at dinner. ‘Ta-ta till then.’ He eved Bob 


“ Looking forward to your 


Well, well! You'll find it 


genially through his monocle. 
first taste of India, me lad? 
deuced interesting, I expect.” 

When he had departed, closing the door behind him, 
bob glanced at Sherwood and sniffed. “Me lad!” he 
mimicked. “I wonder if there ever was a regular fellow 
who didn’t hate being called that?” 

Kent laughed. “ You’ve certainly got it in for him,” 
he chuckled. “ Well, you won’t have to put up with him 
much longer. We’re not likely to be here more than ten 
days at the latest.” 

They finished packing just as 
the steamer the 
dock. Sherwood had purposely 
not hurried for he wanted to 
wait until the press of 
sengers had left the ship be- 
fore securing the diamond and 
the soft leather 
money belt next his skin. This 
felt, there could be no 
It was 


warped into 


pas- 


placing it in 


time, he 
possibility of a slip-up. 
broad daylight and he had 
simply to take a motor car 
from the dock directly to the 
bank, where the treasure could 
be deposited with perfect 
curity. From one of the port- 
holes they had a partial view of 
the gangplank, with its 
of hurrying passengers. When 
the thin- 
ning out, Kent decided to wait 
no longer for much remained to 
be done that day. 

“You may as well come with 
said as he strolled over 


se- 


mass 


crowd seemed to be 


me,” he Avent saw a shadow 





flit across the 


BOYS’ LIFE 





By J oseplh IB. Amnes \g _lllustrated by Clinton Balmer 


“T've got my gun in my pocket, but——~ 
“'That’s funny,” 


to the door. 
He paused and gave the knob a twist. 
he observed. 

“Is it stuck? ” asked Bob. 

Kent rattled the handle again and shook the door with 
all his strength. Suddenly his hands fell to his sides and 
he turned to Hammond, 

“It’s locked,” he said in a queer voice. “The key’s gone 
from this side.’ 
~_ a long moment the two regarded one another with 

swiftly growing apprehension. Both remembered per- 
fectly that when they last entered Sherwood placed the 
key on the inside of the door thinking he might want to 
lock it later while disposing of the diamond. One person 
only had passed through since then—— 


“Asher!” exclaimed Bob suddenly. “He stood there 
with his back against the door. He might easily 
have 

“Ring for the steward—quick!” interrupted Kent 


sharply. 

Bob pressed one finger firmly on the button and held 
it there, while Sherwood pounded the panels with both 
fists. Such an uproar could not long remain unheard. 
Presently the sound of hurrying footsteps came from 
the corridor, followed by a tap and the breathless voice 
of their steward. 

“We're locked in,” explained Sherwood curtly. “Open 
the door as quickly as you can.” 

“'There’s no key here, sir.’ 

“Get the master key from the head steward, then,’ 
ordered Kent sharply. “ Don’t lose a minute.” 


The delay seemed interminable before the footsteps 
sounded again, a key clicked in the lock and the door 


Sherwood darted through, followed by Bob, 
brushed past the attendant without a word 
and dashed for the less than a minute he 
was standing before the purser’s desk. 

“Your packet, Mr. Sherwood? ” repeated that official in 
“But it was delivered to you half an 


swung open. 
bewildered 
stairway. In 


a puzzled tone. 
hour ago.” 

* Nonsense!” 
for over an hour.” 

The purser nodded. “I know. That's what Sir Henry 
Asher said when he brought your order for its delivery 
and a signed receipt. He told me you were busy packing 
and had asked him to fetch the package to you.” 

“Order! Receipt!” Sherwood glared at the man, “ Let 


retorted Kent. “I haven’t left my cabin 


me see them.” 


IH a troubled expression the purser opened a 
drawer, fumbled there a moment and then placed 
on the desk two oblong sheets of paper. Bending for- 
ward, Kent stared in amazement at the signatures so per- 
fect that he would have owned them anywhere as his, 
read the brief documents and flung them down with a 
harsh laugh. 
“T never wrote them,” he stated succinctly. 


The man turned pale. “ But—but———” he stammered. 
“T—I verified them from your card. And Sir Henry 
Asher——a well known diplomat——” 

“A diplomat—and a thief!” 
rasped Sherwood. His eyes 
flashed and he whirled 
around to Hammond. “Get 
our hats and the small black 
bag, Bob, and meet me at the 
gangplank,” he snapped. 
“Hurry, now!” 

Bob flew up the stairs and 


in less than three minutes had 
joined Sherwood at the gang- 
plank. The latter slapped on 
his hat and together they left 
the ship and hurried along the 


dock. 

“He was one of the first 
ashore,” Kent said _ bitterly. 
“That fool of a purser! But 


of course there was no use be- 
ing nasty with him; it wouldn't 
get us back the diamond.” 


“What are you going to 
do?” asked Bob eagerly. 


“Follow! You don’t think 
I’m going to let him put this 


# *) 





terrace 
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over without a fight? Ill get him or die in the attempt.” 

From that moment Bob was treated to a phase of 
Sherwood’s character which had hitherto been not much 
in evidence. The careless, casual, easy-going man of the 
world gave place abruptly to the keen, incisive, capable 
man of action. Outside the dock he walked up to the 
crowd of natives lounging in the sun and in sharp, fluent 
Hindustani described Asher and asked if anyone had seen 
him pass. Either his manner or the sight of the sovereign 
in his hand quickened the throng into instant, chattering 
life. It presently appeared that one of them had not 
only observed the Englishman hustle into a motor car, but 
overheard his direction to the driver. 

Kent flicked the gold coin into the eager, reaching hands 
and turning, thrust Bob into a waiting motor. The boy 
had scarcely time to take a long breath before they were 
speeding over a long, level road paralleling the river bank. 


HIRLING along through the scorching, humid heat, 
Bob caught glimpses of rich green vegetation, of 
rows of mud huts varied now and then by larger build- 
ings, of muffled female fig- 


which is more than you can say ‘for some of the others.” 
He paused a moment and then glanced quizzically at Bob. 
“Well, you haven’t once said ‘I told you so,’” he com- 
mented. ° 

Hammond looked blank; then he laughed. “Oh, about 
Asher, you mean? No use rubbing it in, is there? Be- 
sides, I've got an awfully guilty feeling for not saying 
anything about what I thought I saw at Hongkong.’ 

Briefly he told of the darkened reception room at the 
hotel and the two figures he had glimpsed there. Sher- 
wvod listened interestedly. 

“ Hum!” he commented. “TI don’t believe it would have 
made any difference. You weren’t really certain, and I 
should probably have laughed. You see, I was so dead 
sure the man was all right. I still don’t see how he put 
it over. Sir Henry Asher really is a well known British 
diptomat. I remembered the name and the purser con- 
firmed me. He'd never otherwise have given up the 
diamond. * 

“You mean this fellow impersonated him? 

“ He must have—unless the real Sir Henry has gone mad. 


” 








ures in doorways, or groups 
of naked children playing in 
the dirt. The docks lay to 
the south of the city and as 
they approached the latter 
the habitations grew more 
crowded, the way more con- 
gested. Presently they were 


twisting through _ streets 
lined with _ warehouses, 


bazaars, colorful small 
shops and filled with a pic- 
turesque multitude of peo- 
ple. The driver, a stalwart, 
efficient looking Sikh, 
threaded his way unerringly 
and with the greatest skill 
through what seemed an 
incredibly populous — laby- 
rinth, and at last swung 
out upon a great floating 
bridge over the Hooghly. 

Sherwood seemed too pre- 
occupied to talk and beyond 
informing Bob that Asher 
had headed for the railroad 
terminus at Howrah on the 
other side of the river, he 
said little. When they 
finally drew up at the sta- 
tion he told the boy to wait 
and hurried in to the ticket 
office. Within ten minutes 
he was back, frowning and 
thoughtful. 

“He bought a ticket for 
Jaipaiguri, over three hun- 
dred miles up country,” 
Kent explained briefly. 
“The train left twenty 
minutes ago and there isn’t 
another until to-morrow 
morning. 

For a moment or two he stood there thinking. Then 
his glance sought the clean-cut, impassive face of the 
Sikh driver and rested there appraisingly. 

“Your name?” he asked suddenly in Hindustani. 

* Bhop Lal, sahib.” 

“You own this car? 

“ Yes, sahib.” 

“ Would you be willing to take us up country, to Jaipai- 
guri perhaps? We must start at once and we would have 
to speed. But I will pay you better than you have ever 
been paid before.” 


” 


” 


HE Sikh turned his head and for a long moment his 
level brown eyes gazed searchingly into Sherwood’s. 
Then he inclined his turband head gravely. 

“As the hazoor wishes,” he said quietly. 

“Good!” exclaimed Sherwood, his face lighting with 
satisfaction. “ You'll need gas, I suppose, and oil. While 
you’re getting it I'll have them put up a basket of pro- 
visions so we won't be delayed by stopping. Come back 
here for us as quickly as you can.” 

The Sikh nodded and swung away from the building 
while Sherwood and Hammond hastened inside. Kent 
changed some English notes for gold and silver coin at the 
ticket office, procured a basket of provisions, and they 
returned to the place of meeting just as Bhop Lal drew 
the car up at the side of the road. 

‘We're in luck with this man,’ Sherwood remarked in 
a low tone, as they settled back in the tonneau. “ The 
Sikhs are the finest type of Indians going. They don’t 
know what fear is, and they’re thoroughly trustworthy, 


What lay there was all that remained of the 





Fancy the colossal nerve and cleverness necessary to palm 
yourself off for a man who must have a host of friends in 
the east, any one of whom might turn up at the most 
awkward moment!” 


Y this time the car had left Howrah and was speeding 

northward along a rutty country road, Like a winding 
ribbon it lay across the flat plain, flanked by endless 
stretches of richly cultivated fields. Mud villages dotted 
its margins, or isolated huts, each one of which seemed to 
house a veritable horde of people. At rare intervals a 
marble mosque dome hung against the distant horizon, its 
delicate outlines wavering in the brilliant sunshine like 
something fairylike and unreal. Constantly they passed 
people afoot, driving in tongas, or walking beside prima- 
tive, slow-moving wooden carts drawn by patient, stunted 
bullocks. 

Now and again they talked over the situation and tried 
to plan, but as Sherwood remarked, it was rather fruitless 
to plan when you had nothing at all to go on. 

“We've simply got to hustle all we can and try to catch 
him up at Jaipaiguri,” he said. “If we manage to do that 
Im not worrying about the rest.” 

At five o’clock the skies clouded over and it began to 
pour. Two hours later the road was impassible and they 
were forced to stop for the night at a small village where 
the accommodations were primitive beyond imagination. 

It cleared up toward morning and all day long they 
forged ahead through the hof, steaming atmosphere which 
wilted everything, including their spirits. Before noon 
they had crossed the Ganges, and though they were de- 


man they had known as Sir Henry Asher. 


layed by a detour for gas, they made such progress that 
Kent was in high spirits. 

He had persuaded Bhop Lal to let him take turns driv- 
ing while the Sikh slept. Even allowing for the slow 
speed of Indian trains they would be left far behind 
if they halted for any length of time. 

The heavy downpour came on again late that afternoon, 
but they pushed ahead in spite of mud and roads which 
seemed like small rivers. They ate from the basket and 
did not pause until nearly eight when Kent took the 
wheel. <A little later the rain ceased. At midnight or 
thereabouts the engine gave a wheeze and a sputter and 
stopped dead. 


HOP LAL awoke instantly and was out in the road 

almost before the wheels had ceased to turn. To- 
gether. he and Sherwood made a hasty inspection and 
presently found to their dismay that they were up against 
ignition trouble, probably a short cirecut caused by the 
deluge through which they had just passed. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Kent irritably.” “That'll take 
an hour at least to locate.” 

“More likely two, sahib,” 
put in the Sikh, who under- 
stood English fairly, though 
he could not speak it well. 
“Perhaps the sahib had 
better sleep. One can cor- 
rect the trouble as easily as 
two.” 

Sherwood did not answer 
immediately. He was sur- 
veying their surroundings, 
which seemed to him as 
desolate as any he had ever 
seen, Overhead the moon 
was struggling through 
wists and scuds of ragged 
clouds and its wan_ light 
wrought ghostly tricks with 
the unfamiliar landscape. 
One side of the road was 
lined with tangled wild 
growth, along the other 
there ran a ruinous old wall 
of stone, above which the 
tops of trees crowded in 
thick luxuriance. Fifty feet 
or so beyond the spot where 
the car had stopped the 
wall was broken by an open 
gateway flanked by decayed 
and tottering stone pillars. 
Between them, where once 
a read had been, weeds grew 
waist high. 

“It is the palace of the 
dead Rajah of Hudam,” 
explained Bhop Lal. “No 
one has dwelt there for 
many years. Half a _ mile 
beyond is the village with a 
poor inn. I have passed 
this way twice before, 
sahib.” 

“Theres no use trying to sleep,” declared Sherwood. 
“ Suppose we take a walk up the road, Bob, and stretch 
our legs. If you’re as stiff as I am it'll be a relief.” 

The boy acquiesced readily and together they strolled 
«long the desolate track, careless of the mud that squelched 
up at every step. As Kent remarked, they already looked 
like scarecrows and a little more dirt was of no conse- 
quence. 


RESENTLY the moon broke clear of the tattered 

clouds and sailed serenely in the heavens, shedding a 
soft, silvery radiance over the silent landscape. By its 
added brilliancy they could make out a low hut or two on 
the left of the road ahead, and on the other side a 
straggling, one-storied building, slightly more pretentious 
with its setting of luxuriant, semi-tropic shrubs and 
creepers. 

“The inn, I expect,” commented Sherwood. 
one’s asleep, of course.” 

But his guess proved wrong. The small, irregular win- 
dows along the front were dark and lifeless, but as they 
reached the further corner Kent caught sight of a moving 
figure close to the side wall and drew Hammond swiftly 
back into the shadow. 

Just why he did so he could not have explained, save 
that the presence of anyone about at such an hour seemed 
unnatural. Also there was a touch of stealthiness in the 
unknown’s movements which made him presently peer 
curiously around the corner to see what was going on. 

Brightly illumined by the moon, two Hindus now were 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lionel retrieved his glasses and looked 
around the assem biage like a lion 


Geo.Gill 


HAT’S your name?” inquired Zip Martin 
of the newcomer. 

The newcomer put down his grips and 
adjusted a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles 
before replying. 

“Is it any of your business, may I ask?” he returned. 

“ He’s a nasty bird, ain’t he? ” Zip asked Squirrel Brown. 
Then he turned to the newcomer. 

“Tl tell you why I asked you,” he said. “ We’re short 
ot good football material this Fall, and I want to get a 
line on all the new arrivals. I wanted to give you a chance 
to get on one of the teams—maybe the ‘varsity. Now 
you'll admit I have a right to ask your name, ain’t I?” 

“Pardon me, pardon me, gentlemen,” replied the new 
boy. “I was told to beware of bullies, and your abrupt 
question merely put me on my guard. My name is Lionel 
Deveraux. But I fear I can be of very little service to 
you in the way of football. You see, I was brought up 
with eight sisters, and mother never allowed me to play 
with anyone else. Indeed, it was only on the insistence 
of my father that I to come here. I am 
proficient in no games but Jacks and marbles.” 

“Jacks!” groaned Zip. “Ye gods!” 

“ Eight sisters!” cried Squirrel. “ Jumpin’ mackerel!” 

“You seem surprised,” said Deveraux. “Is it so won- 
derful that a boy has eight sisters? ” 

“ No,’ replied Zip; “ but that he’d live through it. But 
never mind that; I’ve an idea.” He turned to the Squirrel 
and winked the eve farthest from Deveraux. “ Don’t you 
think, Squirrel, that he’d make a good marble champion? ” 

“Hed make a wiz!” exclaimed Squirrel, falling in 
immediately with the other’s humor. “Say, Lionel, you 
said you’ve played marbles? ” 

“ Why, yes; but really, I was never expert at the game, 
and it’s some time since I played it.” 

“No matter,” Zip put in, “ you’ve played it. Now this 
school sends a marble champion east each year to play 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. This year we have the 
poorest crop of marble-heads—-I mean players—we’ve ever 
had. And if some good man don’t come out, we'll lose 
the championship. It means a fine, long trip, and you'll 
be a hero at the school. How about you?” 

“T'd love to!” cried the new boy, “I'd love to! It 
‘would prove to mother and my sisters that I can excel 
in sports other than the gentle sort—such as spelling bees 
and hop-scotch.” 
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was allowed 


QUIRREE BROWN snorted and choked and almost 
collapsed; his face became fiery red, and his cheeks 
puffed out until they looked as though they were going to 
burst. 
“Your friend seems amused,” remarked Lionel. 
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“No, no,” Zip hastened to explain, 
“he’s taken that way very often. He 
keeps his mouth open so much that he’s 
always swallowing something. What 
was it that time, Squirrel, a fly or a 
mosquito? ” 

“1 don’t know,” gurgled poor Squir- 
rel. “I think it was a bee.” 

“Well, the tryouts for the marble 





championship will be held tomorrow 
night in the recreation room, under 
Benson Hall,” Zip said to young 


“Tl bring you over there. 
” 


Deveraux. 
What hall are you for? 

“ Corbin,” replied Lionel. 

“Fine. It’s that yellow building right 
opposite here. Tl be over for you at 
seven sharp. Go to bed early and have 
a good sleep, because you'll need an 
eagle eye and a steady hand.” 

* Indeed, I shall,” answered Lionel. 
He picked up his grips and departed in 
the direction of Corbin; and Zip and 
Squirrel raced over to Benson to inform 
their cronies and the school at large 
that a real mark had arrived at last. 

On the next evening the recreation 
room of Benson Hall was filled. They 
were ranged round the room in all sorts 
of vantage seats and every few moments 
raised three cheers for “The Great 
Marble Champion.” Suddenly Squirrel 
Brown thrust his head in at the door 
and shouted: “Can that noise; here 
they come!” The noise ceased as 
though a heavy door had shut on it; 
and presently Zip Martin and Lionel Deveraux,—the light 
shining strongly on the polished glasses of the latter,— 
walked into the room. 
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IP held up one hand for silence, and placed the other 
on the shoulder of young Deveraux. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Lionel Deveraux, contender for the heavy 
weight marble championship! He will meet all comers 
here to-night, catch-as-catch-can, or Marquis of Queens- 
Nobody barred but Goat Donaldson; if he 
Gentlemen, choose 


bury rules! 
was let near the marbles he’d eat ’em! 
your weapons!” 

At this a great shout went up, and loud cries of “Speech! 
Speech!” Lionel looked at first puzzled, then flustered, 
and last, highly pleased. He stepped forward and 
ducked a bow at the howling spectators. 

“ Fellow students,” he began, “I did not come here 
merely for the adulation that is accorded an athlete; 
I came principally to drink long and deep of 
the Pierian Spring that bubbles in the con- 
fines of these classic halls; to gather up with 
reverent hands the jewels that have fallen from 
the lips of Xenophon and of Homer, I 
of Virgil and of Cicero—” 

“Oh!” groaned Martin to a 
neighbor. “Cicero—and me with a 
condition from last year all on ac- | 
count of that bald-headed old spa- 
getti gargler!” 

but,” went = on 
Lionél, “I am not ad- 
verse to shining athleti- 
cally as well—if I may.” 

“Oh, you will, don’t 
worry!” yelled 
body, and there was a y! | 
tremendous chorus of 
cheering and hand-clap- 
ping. 

“Enough!” shouted 
Martin. “ We'll have 
the tryouts now. This 
way, Lionel, and the rest 
conten- 
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of you marble 
ders!” 

He led them over to 
the far side of the room 
where a small circle was 
drawn on the floor in 
chalk,, containing four 


pool balls—three placed 



















Lionel slipped forward he 
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in the form of a triangle with a fourth set on top of them. 

“ But these are not marbles!” protested Deveraux,. 

“Not the sort you are used to,” explaimed Squirrel 
“Those are college marbles, and there- 
fore bigger—naturally. Now the object is to take that top 
ball and throw it at the other three. If you knock them 
out of the ring, you win. All contenders will have three 
trials. Remember that this tryout is to pick a man to 
represent this prep-school; so do your worst! You will 
throw from a line drawn on the floor, there—” indicating 
a chalk-line about six feet from the circle. 


Brown calmly. 


HE first to try was Spud Murphy—a husky, energetic 

looking youngster who played full-back on the varsity. 
He threw, and nearly tore a hole in the opposite wall. 
But he missed the balls altogether—as he intended to do. 
The next man to take his place at the throwing line was 
Karakos, a shaggy-maned, black-eyed Greek—the heavy 
weight champion wrestler of the school. He too, hurled 
his ball with the force of a heavy gun, and missed the 
mark as miserably and completely as had Murphy. 

“Your turn now, Lionel!” shouted Squirrel. “ These 
are the only two you have to beat. Keep cool now, and 
make every shot count.” 

Lionel stepped up to the line, took off his glasses and 
briskly polished them with his pocket handkerchief. Then 
he replaced them on his nose, and measured the distance 
to the circle carefully and calculatingly. Without taking 
his eyes from the circle he motioned for someone to give 
him the throwing ball. Zip picked it up and placed it in 
his hand. Lionel raised his arm, took a step forward and 
hurled the ball with all his strength at the circle. It struck 
the other balls fairly in the centre and sent them spinning 
and bounding about the room. The spectators raised a 
great shout, and Lionel, smiling and bowing, made way 
for Murphy, and remarked that he had had “even better 
luck than he expected.” 

On the second trial Murphy and Karakos failed again, 
and Lionel had only fair luck, for this time he managed 
to knock but one ball out of the ring. But on the third 
trial he again sent all three flying out of the circle, while 
Karakos and Murphy got only two each. 


OTHING could equal the satisfaction of the new 

champion. He bowed and smiled, and accepted con- 
gratulations from the howling, stamping mob with the 
grace and eclat of a king. But in the middle of the riot 
Zip Martin and Squirrel Brown cut him out and led 
him off to his own hall. 

“You can’t keep late hours now, Lionel,” explained Zip. 
“You're in strict training from to-night on. No spreads, 
no fighting, and no 
dancing sprees.” 


“My dear friends,” 
said the elated Lionel, 
“your advice though 


sound, is not needed. I 
am always strict about 
my diet, I am not ar- 


] gumentative, and _ I 
y dance only the old 
4 classic measures. I 
S doubt if I should be 
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able to-find anyone that 
could dance with me.” 
“Fine!” exclaimed 
the Squirrel. “ You're 
dog-gone near bomb 
proof. You ought to 
make a great champion.’ 
The next morning, be- 
fore Deveraux had left his room, 
Zip and the Squirrel called on 
him. Zip was armed with a tape 
measure, and the Squirrel with a 
blank-book and pencil. 
“We've come to take 
measure for a marble suit,” said 
Brown. “You’re going east next 
week, ole dear, so you'll just have 
time to get it made. Stand up now, and 
look your prettiest.” Then Brown sat 
down at the table with his book in front 
of him, and the point of his pencil in his 
mouth. “Shoot!” he said to Zip. 
Zip passed the tape measure 
Lionel’s hips. “One pair of marble pants,” 
sang out. “Thirty-four inches.” 
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“With or without a handkerchief in the back pocket?” 
asked the Squirrel seriously. 

“ Better add three inches for a handkerchief,” said Zip. 
“He may need it. It will do to carry perfume in to sniff 
between rounds. One marble hat,” he continued, “ eighteen 


inches. ‘That’s the circumference of his bean I gave you 
last.” 

“Expanded or contracted?” solemnly asked Squirrel 
Brown. 


“That don’t make any difference,” answered Zip. “ We'll 
have a piece of elastic put in the back of the hat to allow 
for that. Also, make a note that his head is very pointed 
on top.” 

“ Marvellous!” drawled the Squirrel; “ marvellous! 
must be a mathematician.” 

“ And when shall I have my suit?” asked Lionel when 
the measuring was finished, “and of what color will it 


He 


be?” 

“What color would you like?” asked Zip. 

“What would you suggest?” inquired Lionel. 

“Well,” said Zip, “something subdued I think; some- 
thing subdued with a vivid motif running through it. A 
maroon base with a colorful stripe—pink, say—would be 
pretty, don’t you think?” 

“Gentleman, said Lionel, “I feel that you know best. 
It seems a little too utter for me, but I place myself in 
your hands. I shall try to honor it when I wear it.” 

IP and the, Squirrel tumbled through the door and 
ran until they were out of the building. Then they 
fell upon the grass and laughed until they cried. 

“Some dumb-bell!” gasped Zip between bursts of 
laughter. “He knows a great many things and yet he 
knows nothing. His education has been sadly neglected.” 

“Well, it’s being attended to now,” said the Squirrel, 
and he rolled over on his stomach and roared out laughing 
again. 

For the few days following his victory, Lionel Deveraux 
walked on air. He was a hero. Youngsters pointed him 
out on the campus, and whispered to one another—in 
hoarse stage whispers, so Lionel could hear them—* That’s 
Iron-arm Deveraux, the great marble marvel.” But when 
Lionel got out of ear-shot they thumped each other on 
the back and cackled with mirth. Lionel, however, knew 
nothing of these things, and so they never bothered him. 


EAR Ted:— 
I did considerable wondering while you were 
home last week why it was your clothes carried 
a reek, that seemed sort of a cross between a 
tannery vat and a grease extractor. 

Your Ma says stink is vulgar, maybe it is; but it’s good 
plain English and it describes that poison gas you seemed 
to be carrying around with you, better than any such lady- 
like word as smell. 

I wasn’t wise until you stopped at the corner on the way 
to the station and lighted one. I was looking out the 
window at the time, and it made me plumb disgusted to 
see you swagger off polluting the air with a cigarette. 

Now I never believed in raising a boy on Don’ts. When 
you say don't do a thing, the average person at once 
wants to do the very thing you.tell him not to do, although 
before you had forbidden it, you probably could not have 
hired him to do it. Don’ts were what got the 
Germans in bad. 

When I was in Berlin in ’99 attending the In- 
ternational Shoe Manufacturers Congress, there 
were “ Verboten” signs on pretty nearly every- 
thing. 
Grass” or something like that, anyway it means % 
Don’t, and every time I saw one of those blame 
signs, I immediately wanted to do what was for- 
bidden, 

One evening Al Lippincott and I strayed away 
from the rest of the bunch, and wandered 
into a sort of open air garden. There was 
a theatre, with a vaudeville show that the 
Watch and Ward Society at home would 
have closed up the first night, but the music 
was fine so we picked out a table and ordered 
a light lunch of pickled pigs’ feet and sauer- 
kraut and were attending strictly to business 
when the manager followed by two German 
Army officers walked up and informed us we'd 
have to give up our seats. Seems they had some fool 
rule about civilians having to clear out if Army officers 
wanted their table. 

Now Al has always had dyspepsia, and the pickled pigs’ 
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“ Verboten ” is German for “ Keep off the oO NEL 


He swelled around the campus like a pencock on parade; 
he took to reading the sporting sheet of the local paper 
each morning, and he patronized boys younger than he 
by calling them, “ sonny.” 
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“ Where’s the Squirrel?” 


Three days before the time Lionel was scheduled to start 
east, Zip remarked to the Squirrel that it was time to 
“wake the great marble marvel up.” The Squirrel agreed. 





By G. G. L. 


Illustrated by Judy Collins 


feet and sauerkraut had not done his stomach any 


good, and I had been “ verbotened” almost to death ever 
since I had been in Berlin so we told them to run away 
and play and turned our backs. 















The next instant someone grabbed Al by the coatcollar 
and gave him a shake. 

“Do you not understand pig dog it is verboten?” a 
voice said. 


urriculu: 


Al gave him a good 
spanking with his own sword 
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A boy named Dolly Grey was selected to do the waking. 
Grey was the catcher for the baseball team; a small, quick, 
swaggering youngster, with a habit of biting off his 
sentences out of the side of his mouth. That same after- 
noon he met Lionel while the latter was on his way to 
Science Hall. He hustled up to Lionel and thrust out 
his hand. 

* Shake,” he said. “I want to shake hands with the 
great marble marvel.” Before Lionel could take the out- 
stretched hand, however, Dolly withdrew it and started 
as though with recognition and surprise. 

“Why dog-gone it, I know you!” cried Dolly. 
Clancy!” 

“Clancy?” exclaimed Lionel; “ You are mistaken. My 
name is Deveraux. I can’t understand how you can say 
it is Clancy.” 

“Don’t pull that surprise stuff on me!” snapped Dolly. 
“The last time I saw you your name was Clancy. I ought 
to know, because I played professional marbles against 
you up in Saginaw!” 

“ Professional marbles!” burst out Lionel. “ How dare 
you, sir? I never played professional marbles in my life!” 


* You’re 


Y this time Zip and Squirrel, and a considerable 

crowd of other boys as well had come up and sur- 
rounded the talkers. Dolly Grey immediately appealed to 
them. 

“Look here! Is this fair?” he cried. “I’m anxious to 
meet our school marble champion, and when I see him, 
who is he but the famous professional marble shark Clancy, 
from Saginaw! And he comes to St. Andrews’ and poses 
as an amateur under the flossy name of Deveraux! Ain’t 
that the limit? What do you birds think we ought to 
do with him?” 

“Duck him in the lake! 
the crowd. 

“Gentlemen!” cried Lionel holding up both hands, 
“there is some mistake. My name is not Clancy and I 
am not a professional. I can get a dozen testimonials to 
attest the truth of my assertions. I am an amateur, pure 
and simple.” 

“Mostly simple!” cried someone: and someone else 
shouted, as though in pity, “ Aw let him up, he’s all cut. 
We've kidded him long enough.” 

(Concluded on page 29) 


Have him arrested!” yelled 
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Al wrenched free, and saw it was the younger of the 
two officers who had given him the shaking. He was a 
pasty-faced, pimply, fair-haired young man, with a mon- 
ocle in one eye, a waist that looked like it was made that 
way by corsets, and he had a 45 calibre sword dangling 
by his side that was bigger than any the Crusaders ever 
carried. 

If he hadn’t said “ verboten,’ Al might have given him 
a good bawling out and let it go at that, but “ verboten” 
to us by that time was like waving a red flag in front of 
a he cow, so Al gavé him a good shove. The officer tripped 
over his sword and sat down ker-splash in a plate of hot 
soup an old lady was eating at the next table. 

Waiters came running from all directions, but Al and 
I grabbed up a couple of chairs and they danced around 
in a circle not daring to close, while the soup spiller and 
his friend sputtered with rage. ; 

“TI am disgraced,” yelled the one Al had capsized. 

“TI want to fight. I would kill you but you are not 
titled, I'm disgraced!” 

“You're a disgrace all right,” Al interrupted, “but if 
you want a fight I guess we can help you out. I’m the 
Earl of Dover,” he continued kicking a waiter in the shin 
who had come too near for safety, “and my friend here is 
the Duke of Lynn, so if you know some nice 
quiet place where we can settle this without 
gloves, lead on, we’re with you.” 

At the mention of our titles the officers quieted 
down, and whispered together, then the older one 
bowed stiffly to me and said “ My friend accepts 
your friend’s challenge, follow us if you please.” 


HEY stalked out. Al and I followed. We 
turned into a side street and finally came 
out into a sort of quiet square with a watering 
trough in the centre. 
“We will not be interrupted here,’ 
older officer. 
“Fine!” Al replied peeling off his coat, while 
the soup spiller did the same. 
“ Here is a sword,” said the older officer handing Al his. 
“What's that for?” Al asked. 
“To fight with,” the officer replied. 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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HOSE were in 


the careless 
days before 
the war. 


Phere were 
Morton, student, more 
pedantic, no 
yet no 
Still 


four of us: 


or less 
uthlete, 


ultter 


and 
either; 
Adonis, curly 
foot-bail 


nan, an 
haired, a 
Romanized nose, six 
feet and terrifically 
strong; Wright, a lit- 


tle stout, a little sentimental, 


absent-minded to a fault, yet 

careful of his self-respect and 

that of others; and myself—historian 
We were on my boat, Crusader, a 

thirty-foot yawl, built to go wherever her 

master saw fit to take her, slow in light 


irs, but a brute for carrying sail when 

the butterflies were making harbor, and 
he quickest craft of her type in stays 
hat I have ever put a helm down on. To this, perhaps, 
- owed our lives that night off Half-A-Lee Island. 


We had got caught off shore in a dirty southeaster and ° 


the weather promising to be worse before it was better, we 
d vuble-reefed the mainsail, got jib and jigger off her and 
in for the nearest lee, which was the Island. 

It was dark by the time we had raised the Island and the 
Crusader was lagging through the hollows and shooting 
ilong the crests in a way to keep a man’s heart in his 
throat. 

I was at the helm. Stillman was tending mainsheet witk 
i half-turn about the cleat, ready for a jibe. Morton kneit 
just aft of the house, peering under the boom into the 
iurk ahead, in an attempt to pick up the fixed red light 
at the end of the breakwater. The place had a bad name 
for wrecks and we were taking no chances. 

\s for Wright, his fondness for the sea was greater 
than its love for him. He lay groaning in the cockpit, con- 
venient to the lee rail. 

“There it is. Right through the starboard shrouds,” 
shouted Morton presently, with exultation. 

I was more or less relieved myself, not to mention the 
satisfaction of making so accurate a land-fall with a 
jumping compass. I held the Crusader on her course for 
| knew the tide was setting me to weather of the break- 
water-end all the time. 

“Do you called Morton. 

“I've got it,” I the 
the crest of a great sea like a Hawaiian surf-board. 

“Then if you don’t mind, I've got a little job of my own 
to tend to,” he shouted back and joined poor Wright at 
the lee coaming and there were two sea-sick men aboard. 


make it out?” 


answered as vawl foamed along 


UT harbor was in sight now and once in the smooth 

I water in the lee of the breakwater I knew that Morton 

and Wright would brace up enough to help us drop the 
mud-hook and get the sail off the yawl. 

The light was set low on the breakwater end. 

tended by a Portuguese and his wife who lived on the 


It was 


island. I mentally blessed them for keeping it alive that 
night. It was less than a mile away when we picked it up 


grew swiftly. 
destroyed my confidence 


and with half a gale behind us, it 

Then something happened that 
One moment 
monster sea, the light 
through the starboard shrouds. 
maly into the trough, pitched and reared aloft again with 
And the light was not 


soaring at the crest of a 
as plain as a street light 
The Crusader sank abys- 


in my seamanship. 
I saw 


« sea threatening over my shoulder. 
there! 

A dozen thoughts crowded my brain, the sail or the sea 
or the mast might have swung between it and my line of 
vision. “I’ve lost the light!” I cried in consternation. Still- 
man took his eyes off the mainsail to look for it. Morton 
crawled weakly back to his post. It was he who found it. 
“Man alive,” he cried, “vou ve swung off vour course. It’s 
through your port shrouds. We're right on the break- 
water.” 

There was not much time to think then. If IT put my helm 
down, the Crusader would round up into a pocket between 
th: shoreward end of the breakwater and the Island that 
jutted out beyond it, the tide carrying me down on the 
Island the while. 

“Helm’s up. I am going to wear ship!” T shouted. Diz- 
zilly the yawl swung aloft. Then her rudder took hold 
and she spun about like a top. Over scythed the main- 
sail like a great and ominous shadow. It brought up with 









“tow 


It was touch and go sor a nuwute 


a singing of sheets and down went the Crusader in the fol- 
lowing trough, until she lay with her sail half in the water. 

It was touch and go for a minute. Stillman lay back 
against the deck of the cockpit and I swear he was in an 
upright position such was the slant of the deck. Morton 
clung desperately to the halyard cleats on the deck of the 


house. As for me, I had braced myself at the helm and 
looked over my left shoulder at a Niagara Falls that 


towered over us. 


AD it caught us broadside nothing could have saved 
us, but the plucky yawl lifted and nosed into it as it 

fell. 
It swept over us in green water, 
carrying the small boat away, but 
it had passed and the Crusader 


filling the cockpit and 
we were on top when 
rose gallantly to the 
following sea. 

Then Stillman trimmed down the sheet and we gathered 
way on the port tack. 

I shouted in exultation. 
from the treacherous lee. 

Morton shouted too, but there was little of comfort in 
his ery. “Wright is overboard,” he yelled in my ear. 

That was one of the bad moments in my life. Wright 
gone! And there was no chance of saving him with the 
surf breaking a cable-length under our stern. 

I held the yawl on her course. Stillman and 
peered vainly into the maelstrom 
The Crusader labored 


The Crusader was pulling away 


Morton 


to leeward. 
along the length of the breakwater, 
just outside the breaking seas. 

The red light at its end came 
abreast presently. I held on for a 
hundred yards more. Then I wore 
ship again in a smother and headed 
back for the lee of the breakwater. 
One moment 
the depths of the trough to rise to 
dizzy heights, the next we were in 
with the yawl as 
steady as a church. 

I put the helm down and 
rounded into the wind. Ss 

Stillman ran forward, 
over the anchor and paid out 
cable. 

Morton lowered the slatting 
mainsail to deck and passed a 
gasket about it. 


we were sinking in 


smooth water 


got 


We were crushed by our p > 
misfortune and worked like so { > 
many automatons. 

Stillman came aft when the Sie cried out in a 


Crusader brought up on her 


GO, 





strange 
fonque, running toward me 
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cable and held. 

“IT am going over- 
board,” he said. “It’s 
not much of a swim 
to the breakwater and 
we may find 
trace of—him.” 

I hadn’t thought of 


some 


that, with the small 
boat gone. 
“We'll both go, 


Morton can tend ship. 
He's none too strong 
after his sickness.” 


That reminded — us 
. again of Wrights 
=. poor chances for he 


had been sea-sick 

mest of the evening 

ow and must have gone 

' into the water in a 
weakened condition. 

“Pll go with you at 

that, if vyowll take 
me,” said Morton. 


UT some one had 

to mind ship, so we 
left him in charge and 
dove off the rail in 
shirts and duck 
trousers rolled to 
our knees for the lec 
side of the 
water. 

It was not much of 
a swim in a 
sea and Stillman and I were both at home in the water. 

Presently we crawled out on the slimy stones of the 
breakwater, not far from where it joins the Island. 

The seas were sheeting across it but the tide was half 
out and no solid water struck us. A glance at the weight 
of the seas that thundered against its granite face told us 
of the hopelessness of any human withstanding that bat- 
tering. 

“Let’s try the Island,” I said and led the way ashore, 
along the slippery top of the breakwater. ; 

It was not far to the solid ground of the Island. Once 
upon it we dropped down to the seaward beach, which 
curved outward to the point of the Island. 

The night was overcast. Along the beach ran the white 
line of breaking seas, throwing the Island above into 
deeper gloom. 


enna,” 
ce 
say SOME 


break- 


smnooth 


So it was that as I strode on a few feet in advance ot 
Stillman, searching the beach for what we feared to find, 
a figure advancing from the b!uff of the Island was almost 
upon me before I saw it. 

My first thought was of Wright and I shouted with joy. 
Then I caught the flutter of skirts in the gale and saw 
that it was a woman. ; 

She cried out in a strange tongue, running toward me. 
I was about to answer, asking her for news of Wright, 
when Stillman ranged up beside me out of the gloom. . 

At that she cried again, turned and ran back the way she 
had come. : 

“She is afraid of us,” 
shouted Stillman.’ “ We must 
stop her, though. I 
lantern in her hand and that’s 
just what we need.” 

We ran after her. 
active and by the time we had 
reached the foot of the bluff, 
she was half-way up the face 
of it. My foot struck an ob- 
ject that gave forth the sound 
of breaking glass. 

“Here’s the lantern, at 
least,” I said. “Or what’s left 
of it. Better let her go. We 
have doubtless scared her half 
to death.” 


Saw a 


She was 


PICKED up the lantern 
and Stillman produced a 
water-tight match safe and 


The globe was broken beyond any hope 


struck a light. 
of shielding the light in that wind. But that was not 
What glass remained wes 


the worst of our discovery. 
red! 


“You know what that means, don’t you?” I shouted. 
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“J can guess,” he answered. 
We both thought of poor Wright then and wanted to 
dy murder. “It must have taken two to do this,” I 
shouted, above the gale. ‘“ Same one must have covered 
the light on the breakwater ena while she showed the red 
one off the beach.” 

“Then the other must be out on the breakwater now.” 
“Jf you will follow the woman, I will go back and see,” 
I agreed, grimly. 

“ Better both follow her,” he suggested. “ The man will 
iin her sooner or later.” 
“ That sounded reasonable and I agreed to it. 

The bluff before us was of clay, and nearly vertical, 
put on closer inspection, we found a 
oully where the water drained down from 
abo which proved more easy of 
We clambered up this, with 
less damage to our bare feet, 


above, 
ascent. 


more or 


and came out breathless on the crown 
of the Island. 
We stopped to look about us. We 


were at the highest point of the Island. 
Far away on the main coast we caught 
the lights of a small village. To the 
left, the Island fell away to the long 
straight arm of the breakwater with the 
red light burning steadily at its end. 
Inshore of this, swung the Crusader’s 
riding light. To the right, the end of 
the bluff was outlined against the white 
seas that broke as they swept past it. 
There was no sign of a dwelling on all 
the Island that we could see but I re- 
membered on another occasion when the 
Crusader had lain in that harbor, seeing 
a single storied house or hut on the 


shoreward side. 


10 we struck out in that direction, our 
J feet falling into a well-worn path 
that presently dropped sharply to a 
lower level. Here in a hollow of the 
Island, opening toward the mainland, we 
caught the dim outlines of a small build- 
set in a grove of stunted trees. 

advance, now, and I 
There was no light in 
something un- 


ing, 

Stillman 
close on his heels. 
the hut and there 
canny about the location. 

“Go slow,” I said to Stillman, in a low 
tone, for the roar of the sea was muffled 
in this sheltered spot. “ You can’t tell 
what these people may do, now.” 

Then Stillman and fell 
someone groaned under-foot. 

Our nerves were more or less on edge 
after the events of the night. I was 
prepared for about anything to happen. 
But there came no movement from the 
silent house. 

Stillman was on his knees bending over 
the object that I could see but dimly. 

“Someone knocked out,” he muttered. 
“Suppose it’s safe to strike a match?” 

“Let's see if there is anyone in the hut, first,” I cau- 


was in 


was 


stumbled and 


tioned. I circled around him and approached the build- 
ing A door swung outward from it and I stuck my 


head into the doorway. 
I could make out nothing. 

“Anyone here?” I demanded. 
“Give me a match,” I said and Stillman joined me and 
struck a light. 

The room we looked into was small and poorly furnished 
and empty. oe 

It was the only room of the hut, too. I caught sight 
of a bed, a table, a chair or two, an old bureau, with the 
drawers open and a few garments half pulled out, before 
the match went out. 


It was as,dark as a pocket and 


There came no answer. 


“Looks as though the bird had flown,” I suggested, none 
loo sorry. 


“Unless he is back here,’ Stillman reminded. 
We returned to the prostrate figure in the path. Again 
Stillman struck a light. We both cried out then. The 


man in the path was Wright! 


GOT my hand on his heart and found it beating.  Still- 

man disappeared into the hut. It seems he had seen 
a kerosene lamp there. This he lighted and together we 
carried our shipmate in and laid him on the bed. The 
sea had used him badly. He had a great gash cut in his 
forehead. But he was alive and that fact alone was enough 
to cheer us immeasurably. 

Stillman found a pail of water somewhere. I discovered 
a hottle of smelling salts in some medicines on a corner 


shelf and between them, Wright presently gasped and 
came to. 

He looked about him a bit wildly at first. 
I get here? ” he demanded. 

“That's just what we want to know,” retorted Stillman. 
“We had you drowned a dozen times.” 

“ Drowned!’ he came back, “as soon as I struck the 
water, I felt one hundred per cent better. I had rather 
be in it than on it, any day.” 

“It hasn’t seemed to agree with you very well from 
the appearance of that cut on your head,” I said, grimly. 

He put his hand to his head and brought it away covered 
with blood. 

“That cut,” he answered slowly, as though still hazy 


“ How did 





I looked up to see the schooner lifted on the sea, hovering, it seemed, above me 


about its cause, “ the sea never gave me. In fact, I was 
most courteously treated by old Neptune. When I came 
up. the salt water I had swallowed completed my cure 
and I went shoreward on the crest of a sea as neatly 
as any Hawaiian surf-rider. It dropped me carefully 
down on my feet while its successor politely hung back 
until I had scurried up the beach. No, I have no fault 
to find with the sea. But if I could lay hands on that 
Portuguese, who met me with a smile and hit me with his 
lantern Give me something to tie around this,” he broke 
off with sudden energy, “and we'll hunt him up.” 

We tied him up with a piece of a sheet and set out. 

“Unless that woman has got word to him, the keeper 
should be out on the end of the breakwater shielding the 
red light,” said Stillman. 

“Then we will hunt him in his lair,” replied Wright 
grimly. 


W* followed the crest of the Island finding a path 
that our feet felt rather than our eyes saw. The 
gale swept over the land with a force that made it diffi- 
cult to keep our direction. The thunder of the seas on 
the beach made speech impossible as we went on in single 
file. The ground dropped away and we made out the nar- 
row ledge of the breakwater spearing into the sea. 

“There’s the light!” I shouted but if the others heard 
me they made no answer. 

Then Stillman, who was ahead, pointed an arm seaward. 
I followed the direction of his finger. At first I saw noth- 
ing. Then out of. the ink of the sea a green light rolled 
upward, wavered drunkenly and disappeared again. 


15 


Stillman had halted, and Wright, coming up, the three 
of us huddled together waiting for the light to reappear. 

“These wretches can’t play the same game on her 
that they did on us, at least,” I shouted, “ for their red 
lantern is broken.” 

Wright turned in the direction of the breakwater and 
we heard him exclaim. I glanced about. The red light 
had disappeared and the breakwater end was in dark- 
ness. 

“That means he thinks the woman is still showing the 
red light from the beach,” I shouted. 

“It means that that craft may foul the breakwater 
even without the decoy if there is no light on it,” 
retorted Stillman, “and we must get there before she does.” 

He made his way down to the shore 
end of the breakwater and Wright and 
I followed after. 

A figure rose up and scurried away 
before us. 

“It’s the woman!” 
and we ran after her. 

But we found at once that to hurry 
over its ragged crest was to risk a broken 
leg or a fall into the sea on either side, 
for there was no walk or path. 

We picked our way with more care. 
From time to time I cast a glance over 
my shou'der at the craft standing in for 
the harbor. I caught the loom of her 
sails now, she was so close in. She was 
a schooner. Her top-masts stood up 
bare above her reefed sail. A handker- 
chief of a jib showed like a flat, triangu- 
lar board in the fore-rigging. She was 
driving in fast and even then I despaired 
of reaching the light in time. 

Then Stillman went down and I nearly 
fell over him. 

“Turned an ankle,” he shouted with a 
groan. “Don’t wait. Go on!’ 

So I went on with Wright close be- 
hind me, stumbling and slipping over 
the wet rocks with the woman a 
phantom-like figure ahead, until the little 
house on the breakwater loomed before 
us a dozen yards away. 

A shout from Wright caused me to 
turn my head. He was pointing seaward. 

Glaring at us out of the night, like 
the eyes of a mad beast, were the red 
and green sailing lights of the schooner. 
She was headed bow on for the end of 
the breakwater! 

I covered the few remaining feet to the 
diminutive wooden building in a dozen 
steps. A short ladder led to the closed 
door in its shoreward side. As I reached 
this the woman had-mounted to top. She 
opened the door, disappeared within and 
slammed it behind her. 

“Uncover that light!” I shouted wildly. 

I climbed to the top rung and found 
the door locked. 

Then came a cry of warning from 
Wright. I looked up to see the 
schooner lifted on a_ sea, hovering, it seemed, above 
me. I made out her bellying foresail, the bulky width 
of her and a barn-like deck-load of lumber. <A 
shaft came spearing toward me with a flutter of white 
above. I flung myself back from the ladder as the great 
bowsprit with its pendant cordage went crashing through 
the frame structure. 

The laden schooner drew back for a new assault. Higher 
and higher the wave raised her. Again she charged. Then 
the sea flung her stern off and she went grinding by the 
end of the breakwater. When she had disappeared in the 
1ourk to leeward the lighthouse was gone too. 


Stillman shouted 


bows 


WwW" landed on the island to satisfy our suspicions. Sure 
enough, in a ravine-like hollow well concealed by 
scrub-cedar and bramble, was an assortment of ship-chand- 
lery that would have delighted the heart of a pirate or a 
junk dealer. 

Everything from fine chronometers to stockless anchors, 


from turnbuckles to topmasts was disclosed when we 
pulled back the drab-colored tarpaulin that had been 
thrown over the treasure trove. The light-keepers had 


taken heavy toll of the ships they had lured to their fate. 
They had taken toll, but in the end they had paid no doubt 
with their lives. 

Whether the wreckers had confederates to whom they 
disposed of their loot we never heard. We got up anchor 
and sailed away that afternoon when the gale broke. 

The Crusader buried her rail and drove of? as though 
glad to leave the spot that had come so n-ar being her 
last resting place. 
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CHAPTER XX\XI 
FiimpuNkK SIDING 


FTER a little while, Pee-wee fell asleep, but the 
rest of us stayed awake, because we wanted to 
see what kind of a place we were going to stop at. 
For about fifteen or twenty minutes the engine 
pushed us awfully slow, then we stopped, and a couple 
of men went between our car and the engine and did 
something to that long iron bar. We watched them from 
the platform. Then one of the men went through our car 
to the other platform and the other one stayed on the 
platform near the engine. Another man started along the 
track with a lantern. 
“The plot grows thicker,’ I said; “what's going 
happen now?” 
“Search me,” 
see Flimdunk anywhere 
Indian.” 
I was looking inside the car for it. 
“ How could we tell if we saw it?” Connie asked us. 
“Can’t you tell a village when you see one? It'll look 
like a young town,” Westy said. 
“The fireman didn’t say anything about a town 
way,” I told them; “he just said Flimdunk Siding.” 
“Maybe that man is swinging the lantern so the town 
can get off the track,” Wig said; “ anyhow, I bet some- 
thing is going to happen.” 


to 


Connie said; ‘look around and see if you 


not inside the car, you crazy 


any- 


T was pitch dark all around, except that the head- 
light of the locomotive made a long shaft like a search- 
light ‘way far ahead, and we could see the man walking 


along the track in that shaft, swinging his lantern. Our 
car was all bright, too. It seemed awful lonesome where 


he was going, far ahead in the dark. The locomotive kept 
going pf f, pif, pf f, just like a horse stamping his 
foot, because he’s in a hurry to start. It seemed kind of 
as if it didn’t want to wait. 

“Have we come to the siding?” 
the platform. 

“You'll have to take the switch,” he said. 

“We wouldn’t take anything that didn’t belong to us,” 
Connie said; “ you'll have to give it to us if you want us 
tc take it.” 

“TI don’t care so much about having one, anyway,” I said. 
I guess that man thought we were crazy. 


I asked the man on 


“We'll give you the run,” he said. 

“] wouldn't blame you for doing that 
if we took the Wig told him. 
Gee, he had to laugh. 


switch,” 


RETTY soon the man who was far 

ahead began swinging his lantern 
around in a circle. Then the engine gave 
a kind of a quick, shrill whistle, and we 
started again. We went a little faster 
than before and then, all of a sudden, 
we saw the engine standing quite a way 
off, and already the men on our car were 
turning the hand brakes. Our car was 


rattling along all by itself. In about 
half a minute, kerlick, kerlick, it went 
on a switch and then the men began 


yanking on the brake handles for all they 
were worth. 

But I knew that old car all right, and 
its brakes were pretty near as bad as its 
couplings. 

“Oh, merrily, merrily 
Connie began singing. 

“ What’s the matter with this plaguey 
old boat?” one of the men said, all 
the while bracing his feet and pulling 
and pulling on the wheel. 

“Tt likes to go off on a hike by it- 
self,” I said; “you should worry. When 
it stops, it stops.” 


on we roll,” 










Sitting on his knee was one of 

those big funny-looking dolls 

with a big square mouth that 
works by a hinge. 
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“Well, it better stop pretty soon,” he said, “or else 
Here, get hold of this wheel, you kids, and pull. 


“r 


Them brakes got about as much bite in ’em as a 
ki-oodle,” the man said; “ how old is this old scow? ‘Bout 


a hundred, I guess.” 

“This old car is all right,’ I told him; “a scout must 
have respect for age—page something-or-other-scout hand- 
book. We may be old ourselves some day. What do we 
care, yo ho?” 

He said, “ Well, I hope the brakes on your tongue will 
work better than they do now.’ 

“The pleasure is mine,” I told him, 


WO of us were pulling away as hard as we could, 

helping one of the trainmen, two were helping the 
man on the other platform, and Pee-wee was sleeping 
peacefully inside with his head on the flour and one of 
his legs sprawled up over the seat. 

As well as I could see, we were rolling merrily along 
a track that branched away from the main track. I 
thought that, because I couldn’t see the full blaze of the 
engine’s headlight any more, and I knew we were verg- 
ing away from the railroad. 

“Talk about prodigal sons,” Westy said; “when this 
old car gets back home, they ought to kill the fatted calf 
for it.” 

“Good night,’ I told him; “if the 
the track, he'll be killed all right.” 

“Oh, boys, where do we go from here?” 
singing. 


fatted calf gets on 
Wig began 


But those trainmen didn’t to think it was much 
of a joke. All of a sudden, we went rattling through 
an opening in a fence and I saw a couple of big white 
things near us. 

“They're tents,” 


seem 


Westy said. 

By now the car was slowing down and pretty soon it 
stopped right in front of a big dark thing—a kind of a 
building. If we’d have gone fifty feet more, we’d have 
bunked our nose right into it. 
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said, 
saw. 


The trainman “That’s the craziest old set of 
brakes I ever You'll have to be contented to 
stay right here, that’s all; twenty-three’ll back in after 
you. 

I told him; “js 
it? It’s a good 
hope they'll like 


“Contented is our favorite nickname,” 
this Flimdunk, with the fence around 
idea—the place can’t run away. I 
us.” 

“Do you think we’re intruding?” Westy said. 


GUESS those trainmen set us down for a lot of idiots, 

Anyway, they didn’t have to tell us so, because wi 
admit it. They said that the brakes were worn off so 
much that they didn’t press hard against the wheels, only 
sort of gentle, like. They were nice polite brakes. 

One of the trainmen said hed leave lantern so 
we could see to talk; then they went back out through the 
fence and I could see their lanterns making circles in 
the dark. Pretty soon we could hear the engine puffing 
and all of a sudden, it gave a loud, shrill whistle. It 
sounded as if the train was coming very slowly up toward 
the switch, but in about a couple of minutes we could hear 
it rattling along, farther and farther away, and going 
faster and faster. 

*“So long, old flyer,” Westy called. 

I said, “Listen! Listen to the sound it makes—+tk-ed, 
ik-ed, tk—— It seemed as if it’s saying, ‘ twenty-three 
for yours,’ doesn’t it?” 

“ Skiddo, flyer!” Connie shouted; 
foiled by the Boy Scouts.” 

That word foiled reminded us of Pee-wee, so we went 
inside and looked at him. I guess the stopping of the 
car had shaken him up some. His head was way under- 
neath the seat, one of his arms was halfway up on the 
seat and one of his legs was on the movie outfit in the 


us a 


“anyhow, you were 


aisle. 


It was a sight for a painter. I mean a sign painter. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
EXPLoRING 


66 HAT do you say we explore the neighborhood?” 
Wig said. 

“What do you say we put a block in front of the 
wheels?” I said. “Safety first.” 

“This seems to be a kind of a walled city, like China,” 
Connie said. “I can see a kind of a shadow. Do you sup- 
pose that’s the fence going all the way around?” 

“Sure it is,’ I told him; “all we have to do is shut 
those big gates and the car will never get away. Only 
China isn’t a city, if anybody should ask you.” 

“What’s the difference?” he said. ‘ Nobody’s likely 
to ask me.” 


“This is a very mysterious place,” Westy said; “I, for 


one, would like to know where we're at.” That’s just 
the nice way he talks. It’s caused by his bringing 
up. 


I said, “Oh, dear me, I for two, would be delighted 
to ascertain.” 

“Where do you think we are?” he said. 

“That’s easy,” I told them; “I know 

“Where are we?” Wig wanted to know. 

“We're here,” I told him. 

“Yes, but what is this? ” 

“It’s a place, that’s all I know,” Connie piped up. 

“Come on, let’s wake up the kid,” Wig said; “and 
take a stroll around. It looks to me like a ball field 
or something like that. Anyway, those are tents over 


where we are. 


We didn't dare to start out without 
Pee-wee, we shook him up am 
dragged him up and down the aisle and 
played football with him, and at last he 
let out a long groan and we knew we 
had him started 

“ Wh-a-a-t—where—am I?” he yawned. 

“We were just going to 
game of one o’cat with you,” I told him; 
“wake up, it’s twenty years later; the 
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wace treaty has just been signed.” 

“Who signed it?” he gasped. 

“] did,” I said; “come on, get up.” 

If you can once get him on his feet, he usually stays 
up. I said, “We're in a land of mystery; weve got 
Alice in Wonderland tearing her hair from jealousy. I 
think we’re in somebody’s back yard.” 

“Where's the train?” he asked. 

“It went down the street to get a soda,” I said. 

That opened his eyes all right. “Can you get sodas 
around here?” he shouted. 


E got hold of a chunk of wood and blocked one 
W of the car wheels and then started out. We 
couldn’t see very well in the dark, but we made out that 
the high fence went all the way around a great big flat 
field. There was a kind of a wide road around near the 
fence. The tracks ran right up under that building 
that we had seen ahead of us, into a kind of a tunnel. 
We saw it was an icehouse, and I guess ice was loaded 
onto cars there. 

The two white things that we had seen were tents and 
there was a light in one of them, but we didn’t go in. 
There were little buildings around, but they were closed 
There was a kind of a big platform with a railing 
around it. In another place there was a long shed full 
of cows. There were kind of things like mess boards 
all around, only some of them were too high for mess 


up. 


boards. 
“TI give it up,” I said. 
“It’s a cross be- 
tween a barn-yard 
and a picnic ground,” 
Connie said. 


Westy said, “I 
think it’s an aviation 
field.” 


“Sure.” I told 
him; “how stupid of 
me. And the cows 
are aviators.” 

“What do you say 
we follow the fence 
around?” Westy said. 

“What do you say 


we don't?” I said. 
“Come on, let’s go 
back and Tl cook 


some fritters and then 
we'll get our suits off 
and have a good sleep, 
and to-morrow we'll 
see what we see.” 

We were all pretty 
sleepy, so we decided 
to do that. If we had 
taken a little hike all 
the way around near 
the fence, the terrible 
thing that I am going 
to tell you about now, 
would never _ have 
happened. You had 
better get ready for 
it, because it’s one of 
the most terrible things that I ever told. When you 
hear about it, you'll turn cold and your hair will stand 
up. Even now whenever I think about it, I just shake. 
That's the word—shake. 

Yah, hah! You thought I was going to tell it in this 
chapter, didn’t you? 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Ovur Younc Hero 


TOW it was so dark that we had some trouble finding 
our car, and before we got to it, we passed a funny 
kind of a little shack with a high porch in front. It 
didn’t look exactly like a place to live in—gee, I couldn’t 
tell you exactly what it did look like. But anyway, it 
was all closed up. As we passed it, we heard voices in- 
side, but we were too sleepy and hungry to pay any 
attention. 

All of a sudden our young hero paused and, you know, 
stood riveted to the spot where he stood. Anyway, if 
he wasn’t riveted he was nailed down. 

“ Listen! Hark!” he said. 

“We're harking,” I said; “ what is it?” 

*Shh-h,” he whispered and held his hand to his ear. 

“What’s the matter; have you got an earache?” Connie 
asked him. 

“Break it to us gently,” I said; “let us hear the worst.” 

“Shhh, listen!” he said. “ Somebody’s being killed.” 

“How tragic!” Wig said. 

“It isn’t tragic at all,” Pee-wee said; “listen—it’s 
true.” 


“ Have it your own way,” I told him. 
“In that little house,” he whispered, all the while go- 
ing back on tiptoe; “ hark—shh.” 


E all followed him back, giggling, beeause we had 

been through things like this before with our boy 
hero. Believe me, Dauntless Dan of the Dauntless Dan 
Series has nothing on Scout Harris. In front of the little 
shack we all stood stark still, listening. 

“Do you hear it?” Pee-wee whispered. 
struggle.” 

The first sound that J noticed was a sound as if a 
chair was falling over. Then I heard a man’s voice say, 
“I'll choke you till you tell me. Are you ready to speak? ” 
Then another voice said, “ Never!” 

Pee-wee said, “ Shh, what.did I tell you? 

We were all pretty interested by that time. Pretty 
soon a kind of a high, squeaky voice said, “ Do you think 
I'm afraid of you—you big ” Then it seemed as if 
the voice was just kind of choked off, because there were 
stifled cries, sort of, and all the while a gruff voice say- 
ing, “ Are you ready to take that back? This is your 
last chance—I’ll teach you ” And all the while that 
other voice kept crying and yelling, and it seemed just 
as if the person must be struggling. 

“It’s a child,” Westy said, all excited. 

“He’s strangling it to death,” Pee-wee whispered, so 
scared and excited, that his voice was hoarse. And just 
then we could hear a long kind of a gurgle and a man’s 
voice saying, “Tl teach you! Tl teach you!” And then 


“It’s a bitter 


” 











In ten seconds he was back with a couple of men, 


the two voices seemed to be mixed up together. 

“Wait here,” Pee-wee said, and off he started, pell- 
mell for the tent where there was a light inside. 

In ten seconds he was back with a couple of men, and 
shouting, “Jn that shack! In that shack! A man is 
murdering somebody in that shack! Hurry up!” 

By that time we were all pretty scared, I guess. The 
two men vaulted up on the platform and pushed the door 
open and we stood outside looking up over the edge of 
the platform. All of a sudden Westy said, “ What—do 

you—know—— 

That was all he could say. He just vaulted up him- 
self with the rest of us after him. And there we all stood 
in the doorway, only Pee-wee pushed his way inside. 

Jiminetty! I almost fell in a fit, I laughed so hard. 
“Save me,” I said to Westy, “before I fall off the plat- 
form.” 

But Westy was laughing too hard to save anybody. 


IGHT there in front of us in a little room, there was 
a man in his shirt sleeves sitting on the side of a kind 
of a sleeping bunk. Sitting on one of his knees was one 
of those big funny-looking dolls with a black face and 
a big, square mouth that works by a hinge. The doll was 
straddling the man’s knee and one of its legs was dangling 
down on either side. 
“What's the big idea?” the man said. 
Both of the other men were laughing so: hard, they 
couldn’t speak, but one of them pointed at Pee-wee. Our 
young hero just stood there, panting, all out of breath, 


and gaping like an idiot. 

“ I—I—eh—I didn’t know you were a ven—a ven——” 
he blurted out. “I thought you were murdering some- 
body—I—did.” 

The man just looked at him and smiled; then he began 
to laugh. He said, “I consider that a compliment, my 
young friend; you’re welcome. Sam, tell the young gentle- 
man he is welcome.” 

The big fancy doll said, “ You’re welcome.” And, gee 
whiz, it sounded just as if it came out of his own throat. 
Pee-wee just stood there staring at Sam and Sam sat 
there on the ventriloquist’s lap, staring very bold at 
Pee-wee. 

“Tell the young gentleman we were having a rehearsal,” 
the man said; and Sam said, “ We were having a re- 
hearsal.” 

Pee-wee just stood there not saying a word, and gaping 
at Sam and at the man. All of a sudden we heard a cat 
meowing right near. 

“Look out, you’re stepping on the cat,” the man said 
to Pee-wee. Pee-wee moved his feet as if he were in a 
trance and looked down. 

But there wasn’t any cat at all. 

Gee, that man was a wonder. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 





Tur Train 


HAT man’s name was Pedro De Vall, and he was 
French, only he was born in Hoboken. He was the 
greatest ventriloquist 
in the whole world. 
He said so, and gee, 
whiz, he ought to 


know. Westy _ said 
that when he said 
anything, it counted 


for a whole lot, be- 
cause he could say it 


in half a dozen dif- 
ferent ‘voices. But, 
oh, boy, Pee-wee lost 
his voice entirely. 
Anyway, Mr. Pedro 
said it didn’t make 
any difference, _ be- 


‘ause he had a _ lot 
of voices to spare. I 
guess he kind of liked 
Pee-wee. 

As long as we were 
there we made him a 
call, and I guess he’d 
be pretty good at 
Stalking, because he 
could imitate all the 
animals and __ birds, 
and he could make 
you think he was saw- 
ing wood. He sad 
that the place where 
we were was the Fair 
Grounds, and that the 
next day the Fire- 
men’s Carnival was 
going to start there. He said it was going to last three 
days. He said he always went to County Fairs and 
Carnivals and things like that. He told us that Flimdunk 
‘was about a couple of miles away. 

We told him all about our adventures and about the 
Brewster's Centre car. I said, “ As long as we’re here, 
I'm glad of it, because we can take in the Carnival. I 
hope the train 23 doesn’t come until late to-morrow; I 
hope it doesn’t come until to-morrow night. Better late 
than sooner.” 

He said, “ Well, there are going to be big doings to- 
morrow—races, balloon ascension, murders and everything 
like that. But Im afraid you boys are going to be dis- 
appointed. There’s a train comes through here about 
four or five in the morning, going east. I think that'll be 
the one to pick you up.” 


W E went back to our car feeling pretty glum about 
it. Jiminies, you couldn’t blame us. What was the 
good of being left at a carnival in the middle of the night 
and taken away again before daylight? That’s one thing 
I don’t like about railroads; they do just as they please. 
They push you and pull you around and take you away 
again before you want to go. 

“Why can’t they let us spend Columbus Day here?” 
Westey wanted to know. 

“When did the brakeman say it would come?” Connie 
asked. 

“ Hanged if J remember,” I said; “ but I knew how it 
would be when I heard that the train would be Number 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Tue Ficut 
reputation in this here 


swell 


"LL. be 


camp if you keep trailin’ along at my heels,” said 


gettin’ a 


66 


Dorn sullenly, 

as he sat in his 
shack with Terry. “Folks 
will think I'm a quitter 
for thet cuss Mora or his 


pal will plug a bullet into my back with- 
out givin’ me a chance. That'll be the 
end of your makin’ a fool out of me 
that night up in the hills.” 

“I'm not going to butt into your busi- 
ness any more,” returned Terry. “I 
know now I got no right interfering, and 
I guess you know how to look after your- 
self, without me trying to help.” 

This admission by Terry seemed 
improve Dorn’s and the 
good-natured grin came back to his face. 
was gettin’ a little vour fool head, 
“ Now I can go ahead and square accounts with Mora and 
Bracklow without doin’ any more worryin’ ‘bout you. 
And then, after I’ve tended to another little bit of busi- 
ness I’ve got waitin’ for me, I'll be hikin’ back to the 
Panhandle country, I spose. Back to the Panhandle to 
take up the old job of bein’ Bull Morgan’s killer.” 

He was silent for a moment, and IMs eves grew seri- 





Cc 
to 
old, 


a 


temper, 
“ Bout time you 
said. 


sense in he 


ous. “Sort of rubs me the wrong way to think of leavin’ 
this camp,” he muttered, half to himself. “Don’t want 
to leave you, Terry, and—er—” He _ hesitated, and 


looked up from his work of cleaning a revolver. “Say, 
son,” he asked suddenly, “I wonder if that girl would 
stay sore at me if I should quit this gun fightin’ business?” 

“Dunno,” said Terry, who was not particularly inter- 
ested in Dorn’s fondness for Effie. 

“Things is gettin’ pretty civilized everywhere 
adays,” Dorn went on gloomily. “S’pose gun fightin’ will 
be played out ‘fore long. But I dunno what else I could 
do. “It’s my line. I’m good at it. Wouldn’t be much 
account at anything else.” 

The door opened, and in walked Joe Teed. 

“I got a proposition for you, Martin,” he announced. 
“The business men in this camp have got together and 
formed a committee, a committee of public safety. I’m 
a member myself. Things have been getting pretty bad up 
here, with such men as Ford and Mora and the rest letting 
loose with their shootin’ irons whenever they’ve a mind 


now- 


to. We're going after that bunch, and going after ’em 
good. We’re going to make this a respectable, civilized 


town, fit for decent folks to live in.’ 
“Yeah?” put in Dorn, mildly interested. 
a hot job on your hands all right.” 

“We know that,” said Joe. “And that’s why we want 
all-round gun fighter like yourself to do the 
We've heard all about what you’ve been down 
Folks say you’ve got a rep as 
the slickest gun fighter in Texas. So I guess you can 
clean up this gulch, if anybody can. We got plenty of 
The mine owners and the storekeepers have all 
come across liberal. We'll pay you well, and you can 
have Jack Murray, and Billy Meyers, and Charlie Creek, 
and anybody else you want to help you. The bad ele- 
ment here has either got to reform or get out.” 


“You got 


a good, 
work. 
in the Panhandle country. 


money. 


ORN jumped to his feet, his eyes sparkling, his grin 
wider than ever. “ That’s some news that sure makes 
me feel good,” he exclaimed. “ I'm with you, pronto.” 

“Can’t you give me a job like that, too, Mr. Teed?” 
asked Terry longingly. 

Joe looked at the boy solemnly. “Terry,” he said, 
“gunmen are goin’ out of fashion fast. Pretty soon 
even places like this won’t have no use for ’em. At your 
age you ought to be gettin’ into some line that’s got a 
future.” 


Silver 





















“I reckon you're right, Joe,’ Dorn assented. “It’s no 
business for the kid. Take it from me, son; there’s 
nothin’ in it. Look at me. Pretty soon I'll be a has- 


been, with no future at all.” 

Terry’s heart sank. ‘The idea that the old wild West 
was passing away forever filled him with gloom. But he 
knew there was sound sense in what Joe Teed had said. 
“Guess I'll have to try making good at something else 
then,” he said sadly. “I still got my strike to tend to.” 

The thought of that cheered him up a little. If he 
could make good with his strike he would make a future 
for himself, and for Dorn, too. And, if he shouldn’t, his 
friend would have very little to look forward to before 
many years. A dim idea came to him that destiny was 
at work in his affairs, and that he must go the way the 
world was going. And the world was leaving the gun- 
behind as it moved ahead. 

“You go ahead and tend to that strike of yours, son,” 
said Joe. “And if it don’t pan out you can always count 
on me. I’d give you a job in my office that would keep 
you from worry for a while. But you better keep pretty 
close-mouthed about that strike; and don’t let nobody see 
you goin’ there if you ever make the trip; for there's 
still some fellers in this camp that think there’s 
thing in it, and they’ve got their eyes on you all the time.” 

“But there’s only one of ’em that knows about my map,” 
thought Terry. “Unless Bracklow knows.” Bracklow in 
this connection had not occurred to him before. Of course 
Bracklow must know, he decided. Mora had surely told 
him. The two men shared each other’s secrets. 


men 


some- 


ARLY that evening Terry and Red came out of 
Effie Morrow’s, and strolled down the gulch. It was 
Sunday, and as he came to the open spaces below the 
deep cut in the hills he saw three big tents, from which 
came the sounds of organ music and of singing. One 
was the People’s Tabernacle, another the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in the third a Catholic priest had gathered 
his little flock. The tents were full of people, but they 
were only a very small part of the population. There 
were two thousand people in shacks and tents and danc- 
ing halls and gambling places that evening who were 
never worshippers, and fully two thousand more were 
coming up from the race track, three miles below. All 
the stores were open, and the miners and othet laborers 
had been at work all day. The race-track crowd was 
coming up in a long procession, in wagons, in carryalls and 
on horseback. Close to the People’s Tabernacle a lonesome 
gambler was whirling a wheel of fortune, and calling 
monotonously, “It’s a heart, and the red wins! It’s a 
club, and the black wins!” 
“He’ll be a has-been soon,” thought Terry. “Goin’ to be 
cleaned out with the rest of ’em. Creede’s goin’ to be a 


real business town, and I’m goin’ to make somethin of 
myself in it all right.” 
A shot rang out. Then another, and another. Terry 
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saw a crowd scattering, and running for shelter. Then, 
directly in front of him, appeared Bob Ford and Joe 
Pastor, each armed with two revolvers of huge caliber, 
which they were firing recklessly in all directions. The 
town was in an uproar. Storekeepers were closing their 
shops and getting off the streets. Everybody was run- 
ning for cover—everybody but Ford, Pastor and half a 
dozen rioters who were keeping them company. 

Terry ran into a doorway, and watched the gunmen 
Ford and Pastor strode 
by so close to where he stood 
that he could have reached out 
and touched them. 


pass. 


They were 





grinning and joking. It was the sort of lark they 
had tried several times since their arrival in Creede. 
Shooting up the town was their favorite diversion, 
and no one had ever dared interfere with them. 
When they were out on such a spree they ruled 
the place, and their names spread terror. 


UDDENLY from the doorway of a store which had 
h not yet been closed a gun spoke, spoke again and 
again, six times in quick succession, and two of Ford's 
companions fell in their tracks. 

For a moment Ford and Pastor stood gaping, open- 
mouthed, at this interruption. It seemed hard for them 
to believe that any one had dared such a challenge. 
Then out from the doorway, with his curious, sidling, 
bow-legged stride, came Buil Morgan’s killer, the killer 
as he was when trouble was astir, crouching low, guns 
pointing, spurs jangling, ready for his favorite work. 


His guns blazed. He was firing so fast that there 
seemed to be not the slightest interval between the 
shots—one continuous volley. 


Two more of Ford’s men fell, and Joe Pastor’s gun 
arm went limp, grazed by a bullet. At such long range 
it was a wonderful exhibition of marksmanship Dorn 
was giving. Creede had never seen anything like it. 

It took Ford a full minute 


to recover from his as- 
tonishment and bring his gun into play. <A_ bullet 
knocked off Dorn’s hat, but he continued to advance. He 


was taking desperate chances, for Ford still had two men 
left in fighting condition, and the slayer of Jesse James 
was known as one of the most skillful gunmen in the 
West. All three were now pumping lead at Dorn. 

The Texan paused to reload. It was the work of 
only an instant, for his long, deft fingers handled the 
cartridges with uncanny and unerring swiftness. Then 
his gun spoke again. A moment later one of Ford’s two 
companions threw up his arms and fell face forward 
at his leader’s feet. 


And Terry held his breath, con- 
few at most would 


ORN crept on. 
vinced that a 
decide the fight. 

From down the street came a hoarse roar, like the bel- 
low of an angry bull, and a huge figure rushed from a 
doorway, and moved swiftly to join Ford and his com- 
panion. It was Mora. Almost at the same moment an- 
other man darted out of the same door. 

“Bracklow!” breathed Terry, and the boy’s heart sank. 
“Four to one!” 

Still Dorn crept on, crouching low. The bullets 
flying around him like hail. It seemed that only by a 
miracle could he live through that storm of shots. The 
Texan’s eyes were like glittering points of steel; his 
face drawn into grim, hard, determined lines; an 
pression of cruel menace in his thin, straight, tight-set 
lips. 

A bullet clipped a piece from his coat; another cut the 
skin of his forehead. With the back of one hand he 
swept the blood away, and moved on. He was in the 
game that he loved best, the game in which he was 4 
master hand, the game in which he knew no fear nor 


more seconds 


were 


ex- 
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doubt nor hesitation. In this game between life and 
death neither passion nor excitement moved him. He 
played it with the cool, steady nerve of a professional 
gambler at a game of cards. No longer was he the grin- 
ning, easy-going man whom Terry had known. He was 
Bull Morgan's killer now, hard, sinister, terrible, creep- 
ing on and on into the fire of his foes, his guns flashing 
defiance of the death that seemed to await him. 

Again a bullet struck him. He stumbled, almost fell, 
caught himself in the nick of time. Still he moved 
on until there came a cry, and Mora fell dead at Brack- 
low’s side. A moment later Bracklow’s gun dropped 
to the ground, and his right arm fell, wounded and use- 
less. 

“Two to one!” cried Terry. “He’s got a chance! He’s 
got a chance !” 

At the same instant a long shadow fell across the 
ground before the boy, and a tall, black-bearded man, 
a two-gun man, whom Terry had never seen before, 
moved forward with both his revolvers pointing at Dorn. 
The Texan’s back was toward the stranger, for 
he was too busily engaged to discover this new 


menace, 


NARMED as he was, Terry could do no 
U more than give a shout of warning. But 
in the roar of the guns Dorn failed to hear. The 
boy rushed forward into the hail of bullets, and 
did not stop until he was at the Texan’s side. 

“Look behind you! Quick! Quick!” he cried, 
his voice rising to a shrill, terror-stricken scream. 

Quick as a flash Dorn swung about. In the 
same instant his gun spoke, and a cry rang from 
him—* Dallas!’ 

The black-bearded man—Rufe Dallas it was, 
sure enough, who had arrived in the gulch that 
very evening and on discovering Dorn, the one 
man he dreaded, had schemed to catch him un- 
awares at this opportune time and shoot him 
from behind—fell and lay motionless. 

Dorn wheeled again, not an instant too soon, 
for Ford and his companion were running for- 
ward, firing as they came. So close were they 
that it seemed as if Dorn were doomed. 

Then came the pounding of horses’ hoofs, and 
down from the gulch rode Billy Meyers and 
Charlie Creek, guns ready- for action. When 
close to Dorn they swung from their horses, and 
instantly began firing. 

Ford’s companion fell. The last of the 
desperadoes stood his ground for a moment, but, 
when Jack Murray suddenly appeared on _ the 
scene, he turned and ran for cover. Ford was 
courageous enough when the odds were with him, 
but the streak of yellow in his makeup showed 
itself when he was overmatched. Never before 
had he had any experience with Dorn, but he knew now 
that the Texan was a fighter of the first class, and he had 
long been ‘aware of how skillfully Meyers, Creek and 
Murray could use their guns. 

Dorn stepped up to the lifeless body of Dallas. “Rufe 
Dallas!” he muttered. “So I’ve got him at last!” he 
stood staring at the white, ghastly, upturned face. After a 
time he turned to Terry with a grin of satisfaction. 

“Funny how it happened, isn’t it, son?” he said. “ Must 
have blown into the gulch just when the fight was on, and 
thought he had me sure. Good thing you came along, 
kid, or he would have got me in the back.” 

Terry turned away from the body with a shiver. He 
was glad he was not the one who had killed Rufe Dallas; 
glad he had not killed Mora, or any other man. His fight- 
ing blood was cooling fast. He knew Dallas’s dead face 
would have haunted him of nights if he himself had 
killed him. 

Walking to where Mora lay, Dorn stooped over the 
motionless form. “Dead as a stone,” he announced. “So 
much trouble out of the way. But it’s too bad we didn’t 
get his side partner. There’s goin’ to be trouble from 
Bracklow, even if he has got a wounded arm.” 

“You’re wounded, too,” said Terry, looking anxiously 
at Dorn’s blood-stained face. 


HE Texan laughed. “Got me twice,” he said. “One 

just grazed a rib. Most knocked me over. But it’s 
only cut the flesh a little.’ He slipped his guns into his 
belt. “I reckon that'll be about enough for tonight,” he 
said. “Those boys know that their game in this camp 
is about up. They'll sure lie mighty quiet for a while 
after this.” 

“I dunno “bout that,” declared Meyers, as he swung 
into his saddle. “Bob Ford’s not the man to quit in a 
hurry. He’s got a reputation to live up to, and it'll 
be the ruin of him if he takes what we’ve just given him 
without trying to get even. He's not done for yet—not 
by a long shot.” 

The camp was beginning to resume its normal course. 


curved in a snarling grin. 


war will comme-ce. 


Timid storekeepers opened their doors again, men and 
women peered out of windows and the procession from 
the race track formed again and continued on its way. 
A crowd collected around Dorn, staring at him. Here 
was a new hero to be admired and talked about, a fight- 
ing marvel whose reputation had never reached them from 
the faraway Panhandle. 

Dorn broke.away from the crowd, and walked off, ac- 
companied by Charlie Creek. Both knew the town was 
dangerous for them in the dark after what had happened, 
and they were wary and watchful, taking care to keep 
away from places that offered good opportunities for 
surprise attacks. Creek knew a good deal more about 
Ford than Dorn did, and had a low opinion of the des- 
perado’s character. 

“He’d shoot either of us in the back if he got the 
chance,” Creek declared. “He hasn’t pulled off a trick 
like that up here yet because he knew the camp wouldn’t 
stand for it; but he’d do it now all right because he’s 
sore and knows he’s about done for round here. He’d do 
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**Metipom’s Hostage” is Ralph Henry 


Barbour’s Newest Serial 


“T-YAVID saw the brown fingers about the haft of the tomahawk tighten. Again came the 
owl's tremulsus call, this time much nearer, and David's heart sank sickeningly, for he 
knew that the sound came from no owl and that his brief freedom was near its end. 
his head, he looked behind him. At first there was naught to be seen. 
hemlock quivered slightly some dozen paces distant and beside it something redder than the bole 
of the tree showed in the sunlit haze. The soft padding of moccasined feet drew his gaze to the 
trail again, and any lingering hope he may have had of escaping detection died, for the first 
Indian was coming straight toward his hiding place, his black eyes aglitter, and his thin mouth 
They were closing in on him, front and back, and flight was useless. 
Yet to be taken without an effort was not his mind, and, leaping to his feet, he brushed past the oe 
branches that had hidden him and sprang onto the trail. isi 
nearest at hand, but David heeded it not, but fled fast, his weariness forgotten. 
And yet he knew that he could not hope to elude his pursuers. Even as he sped around the 
turn of the trail he heard the patter of skin-clad feet behind him and thought to feel the blow cf a 
thrown tomahawk each instant. Some sixty paces he made ere disaster came. 
foot failed to lift itself above a sprawling root and he crashed forward and went rolling over and 
over into the bushes. Jarred and confused, he strove to regain his feet, but the first of his foes 
was beside him. A snarling copper-hued face glared down at him and a knife was poised at 
his throat.” Oh boy! What happened then? You'd give a lot to know wouldn't you? Well 
you'll be able to find out mighty soon if you watch BOYS’ LIFE. In the November issue a 
corking story of the old Colo-y days, the days of the Pilgrims and King Phillip's 
It is the very latest serial by Ralph Henry Barbour, and the little 
old thrill you have just read is only one of scores of thrilling inciderts in that wonderful tale. 
And friend Remington Schuyler is going to help make it more interesting with some of his very 
best Indian pictures. 
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it, and then get out of town in a hurry. You know, he 
shot Jesse James in the back. Didn’t give him a chance. 
And it was in James’s own home too. where Ford had 
called as a friend. The yellow dog would never have 
dared fight James face to face.” 


N the alert for trouble, they wandered about the 
town, after Dorn’s slight wounds had been patched 
up by Doe Calaway, Terry trailing along behind, the boy 
fearing yet almost hoping, that they would encounter Ford 
und his companions before the night was over. Now 
and then a glare of lamplight from door or window fell 
upon the two men; and at such times Dorn’s_ boyish, 
smiling face contrasted oddly with the hard, sharp fea- 
tures and cold, steely eyes of the old gunman from Dodge 
City, across whose nose and cheek lay the deep scar of a 
wound made many years before by an enemy s bowie knife, 
In front of a store on San Louis Avenue they came 
face to face with McWhorter, Joe Teed’s printer. 

“Say,” said McWhorter hoarsely under his breath; 

“Ford's out huntin’ for you, Dorn. Says he'll get you 
before the night’s over.’ 

“ Well, he won’t have to hunt long,” said Creek. “ We're 
easy to find. He’s waiting till he sees you’re alone, Dorn. 
He's plumb scared. Won’t do a thing till everything’s in 
his favor.” 

“We might as well mosey over to the tent where he 
hangs out,” Dorn suggested. “Just a chance we'll find 
him there.” 

As they drew near the tent they saw a little round- 
shouldered man carrying a‘ sawed-off double-barrelled 
shotgun go into the place. The next moment two shots 
rang out close together, and a woman screamed and came 
running out from under the canvas. The little man, his 
shotgun still in his hands, came out leisurely immediately 
afterward. Creek recognized him as one of Ford’s bitter- 
est enemies. 

“T’ve squared my account with Bob Ford,” the man 
said quietly, as he stepped up to Creek and Dorn. “Go 
inside, and you'll find him there.” 


Turning 


Then the branch of a 


There was a cry from the savage 


Then a tired 
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They peered into the tent. Bob Ford was lying dead, 
face downward, on the ground. 

“Usin’ a sawed-off shotgun is a mean, low-down way 
to kill a man,” Creek said, as he examined the body, torn 
by two charges of buckshot fired at such close range that 
the powder had scorched the dead man’s clothes, “ but it’s 
no worse than what Ford did to James.” 

A greasy, sputtering lamp threw fitful shadows across 
the canvas walls. Outside thousands of insects were 
humming their evening song. From far off came the peals 
of the organ in the People’s Tabernacle. For a few 
moments Creek and Dorn stood silently staring at the 
dead desperado whose very name had spread terror wher- 
ever he went. Both looked very serious, even sad; not be- 
cause of any sympathy for Ford, but because it seemed 
to them that his death meant that the end had indeed 
come of the old, gun-fighting West they both had loved. 


CHAPTER X 
Tue Man ar tHe Wittows 

T was on an evening a week after Bob Ford's 

death that Terry, when about to enter Dorn s 
shack, caught sight of a man’‘standing silently in 
the black shadows of the willows on the other 
side of the trail. Terry stopped, and watched 
him for a moment. The man did not stir. To 
Terry it seemed strange that any one should be 
waiting there so motionless at such an hour, and 
he thought of going over to get a closer look 
at him. But he remembered the map that was 
pinned inside of his shirt, and changed his mind. 
So Terry walked into the shack where he 
found Dorn sprawled in a chair. He had been 
so busy during the past week that this was almost 
the first idle hour he had had, and he was deter- 
mined to spend the rest of the evening loaf- 


“Well, son, we've sure cleaned this camp up 
good,’ he said to Terry with a grin. “Some o’ 
the worst ones are lyin’ up on the mesa six feet 
deep, and most of the rest are movin’ out fast. 
The town’s got too hot for *em. Pretty soon this 
Committee of Public Safety won’t have no more 
use for me.” 

“What you goin’ to do then?” asked Terry 
anxiously. ‘“ Goin’ back to the Panhandle coun- 
try?” 

‘Dorn puffed his pipe, and stared hard at the 
floor. “I dunno what I’m goin’ to do,” he an- 
swered after a moment. “But Im not goin 
back to Texas. Bull Morgan's waitin’ for me 
there; but I’m tired of bein’ a killer. Times are 
changin’ fast, and I'm goin’ to quit while the 
quittin’s good.” 

“Hope you quit before somebody gets you,” 
said Terry. ‘“ There’s a few men left here yet that would 
like nothin’ better than to see you croaked. You’ve spoiled 
their game for ’em, and they hate you worse’n poison. 
Seen anybody hangin’ round outside here?” 

Dorn shook his head. “ Why?” he demanded. 

“There’s somebody watchin over by the willows.” 

Dorn got up, slipped his guns into his belt, and went 
out. Behind him a glow of light came through the open 
door so that the prowler across the trail must have seen 
him plainly. 

Terry, as he followed, heard a shot. Almost at the boy’s 
feet Dorn fell. Terry reached fur him; tried to drag him 
inside. 

“Get away from me!” Dorn shouted; and, with a strug- 
gle, he raised himself to his knees. His hand flew to his 
hip, where his gun hung, and almost in the same instant 
he fired. Over by the willows a black form in the dark 
dropped and lay still. 


ERRY dragged Dorn inside. A little stream of blood 

seeped out from under the wounded man’s coat onto 
the floor. His face had turned as white as a dead man’s. 
But he was grinning as he looked up at Terry—grinning 
as if death were no more than a_ joke. 

“They sure got me at last, son,” he whispered. 
“But it was comin’ to me. It’s what’s always comin’ to a 
killer.” 

His eyes closed, and he dropped off into unconscious- 
ness. ‘ 

Terry stood staring at him for a moment, his heart 
beating wildly. Then, suddenly, a flood of tears came 
to his eyes and trickled down his face. But there was no 
time to grieve—not then. There was just a chance—the 
very slimmest of chances, he thought—of saving Dorn’s 
life. He slipped a pillow under his friend’s head; then 
ran out into the night. 

As he passed the clump of willows he saw the body of a 
man lying beside the trail, the face turned away from him. 
But he did not stop to look at it. Nothing he cared 

(Continued on page 83) 














CHAPTER XIV 


lus Sprig or Ever- 
GREEN 
NCE he 


thumped on 
the panel of 
the door and 
igain, without result. 

“There is no one 
here, perhaps,’ he be- 
gan to think, 
ting how early country 
At 
last, however, he saw 
a light shine from an 
upper window and 
then begin to move 
slowly and __ jerkily 
down the stairs. 

“I believe—I do be- 
lieve he will have a 
nightcap on,” Andrew 
thought, suddenly, “ he 
the sort that 


forget- 


people go to bed. 


is just 
would!” 

\fter long fussing 
and fumbling, the 
door was unbarred 
and cautiously 
opened, showing the 
disheveled _ little 
Sheriff, who wore a 
few __ hastily-assumed 
garments and — yes, 
Andrew had not 
guessed wrong — not 
merely a nightcap but 
a red flannel one, that 
tied under his chin. 
The candle’ in 
hand showed 
much before it flick- 
ered and went out in 
the fierce gust of wind that fairly blew Andrew inside 
the door. 

“What do you want?” inquired the Sheriff testily, 
“This is no time to be getting people out of their beds.” 


REATHLESSLY and briefly, Andrew explained his 

errand. Before he was half way through, however, he 
began to have that same baffled, helpless feeling that had 
come upon him in the blacksmith shop, the knowledge that 
his words did not carry conviction. He had the sensation, 
as in a bad dream, of trying to move or speak or attract 
attention and being utterly unable to do so. Oh, why 
would no one understand or listen when the need was so 
great?) He cut his explanation short, nor did Willetts 
press him for details. 

“I have been thinking the whole thing 
the Deputy said slowly, “and I have just 
the conclusion to let the affair alone. It would mean a 
heap of trouble if we started after these fellows, trials 
and appeals, most likely, and some smart lawyers from 
down the State, coming up to make a fool of me in 
Job Herron won’t give in easy, and he will know 
where to look for help. I did have a warrant for Jean 
Lebeau’s arrest, but I can’t find it, Amanda thinks she 
burned it up last house-cleaning time. No, it’s not the 
kind of thing I had better mix in. Let somebody at the 
place where those fellows get their stuff or where they 
sell it, find what That is bound to 
happen some time.” 

Andrew was just beginning a vain protest when a voice 


over anyway,” 
about come to 


court. 


out is going on. 


sounded from upstairs. 

“Abner,” it called, “are you standing in that open 
door catching your death of cold?” 

“No, Amanda,” replied the Deputy-Sheriff meekly, and 
to Andrew, “It’s my judgment that it would be best to 
do nothing right now.” 

Andrew had some cynical wonder as to whether Amanda 
upstairs had not helped him to that decision. In utter 
despair he fired his last shot. 

“T was told to remind you,” he said carelessly as he 
made a move toward the door, “of Silas Rose.” 

“What, what?” cried the other excitedly catching him 
by the sleeve. “ Now who told you anything about that.” 

“No matter who did,” Andrew answered, “I just was 
to tell you to remember, that was all.” 
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It was a wild ride. Trees rocked above him and threatened to fali and crush him. 
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“Silas Rose was a bank robber,’ Willetts. said slowly, 
“he was wanted in five states and all the police in the 
country were looking for him. He spent three weeks on 
Two Hero Islands, he even worked for me part of the 
time, and we none of us thought of who he might be. 
When some chickens disappeared off Caleb Bucksall’s 
farm I did have a suspicion that the man wasn’t just what 
he should be, but I talked it over with Amanda and she— 
we concluded to let well enough alone. And he was a 


famous criminal. I would have had my picture in all 
the papers if I had been the one to arrest him. But I 
let him go!” 

“ And isn’t this the same kind of thing exactly?” cried 


” 


Andrew. “ Will you let another chance go by? 

The little man looked up at him pitifully and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

“That was ten years ago when I was a younger and 
a quicker man and I—I didn’t let Amanda have quite 
so much to say. I’m old now, and I’m not fit for my 
office, that is the real truth of it, for I can’t, I daren’t 
go with you. When election time comes around again, 
I'll tell the boys I’m through, that I don't deserve the 
office another term. I'll be honest with them, that is the 
best I can do.” 


NCE more Andrew turned to go, dejection and 
despair hanging heavy at his heart. But Willetts 
stopped him again, he had a faltering suggestion to make. 
“There is one thing you can do if you think it worth 
while. You can go after the Sheriff himself, he is back 
on North Hero now I happen to know. I believe he 
would come with you. But, even in good weather it is 
a long ride and would take you until after midnight; you 


would have a time of it getting there tonight.” 
The boy opened the door and looked out at the black 
clouds scudding across the windy sky. The storm had 


not abated; it gave every sign of continuing for hours 
still. Even if he did not get back with the Sheriff until 
morning, their move against the smugglers might still 
be in time. 


“Tl go,” he said 
briefly, “but if you 
would lend me your 


car I could make it jp 
half the time.” 
“She’s broken 
down,” returned Wil- 
letts ruefully, “ there 


is no hope of her 
going until a man 
comes up from 


Harmsworth to fix 
her.” 

“All right, I have 
a good horse anyway,” 


Andrew said with 
forced cheerfulness 

’ 
“but I would be 


grateful if you would 
give him some water 
and a feed of corn. 
That oughtnt to 
commit you to any- 
thing.” 

He was ashamed, a 
moment after, for his 
bitterness. 

“TT deserve anything 
you can say,” said the 
Deputy — dispiritedly, 
hanging his head. “| 
was going to ask you, 
if Sheriff Thompson 
does come back, to let 
me go along with you 
after the smugglers. 
But if I don’t dare do 
it on my own respon- 


sibility, I don’t de- 
serve to be in the 
thing at all. Come 





right out to the barn 
and I will attend to 
your horse.” 





TORM was not the only one who had supper in the 

barn that night for Andrew himself, seated on an up- 
turned bucket, in the light of a smoky lantern, devoured 
a feast of cold meat and pie and fresh milk. From the 
thickness of the great slices of bread and the nervous 
glances the Deputy-Sheriff kept casting toward the door, 
Andrew suspected that Amanda had no share in the hos- 
pitality of which he was partaking. The little man sat 
on another bucket under the swinging lantern, staring at 
the boy with round troubled eyes, the tassel of his night- 
cap still nodding above his forehead. 

“You can’t mistake the way,’ he was explaining, “the 
straight road goes the length of this island, across the 
bridge and just as straight along North Hero. You go 
on until you come to a church at the crossroads with a 
hig oak tree by it, there you turn to the right down the 
first lane, with willow trees on each side, up a short hill 
and you will find Thompson’s house.” He heaved an- 
other deep sigh. “I wish I could go with you!” 

He made a ridiculous figure, sitting there in the light 
and shadow, but somehow a pathetic one. Andrew caught 
himself as often feeling sorry for his spiritless host, as 
wishing to laugh at him. 


EK rode away at last, down the highway toward the 

Four Corners once more. He hoped that he might 
meet Howard and Christopher, for he was most anxious 
to know how they had fared. It was so dark, however, 
that not until his horse shied did he realize that he was 
almost upon them while they, plodding along with their 
necks drawn into their collars and their shoulders hunched 
under the lashing rain, did not see him any sooner. Hur- 
riedly dismounting, he stood nearly ankle deep in the 
swimming road while they held rapid and troubled council. 
When asked what Mrs. Durfee had said and done when 
she learned that Andrew was gone, the two merely shook 
their heads and refused to give any account of it. 

“We persuaded her to go up to the house, after the 
worst of it was over,” Howard related, “and Christopher 
made her some tea because he had heard it was soothing. 
He spilled most of it over himself and she got a little 
calmer putting some stuff on the burns to take the sting 
out.” 

“JT made it out worse than it was,” Chris explained, 
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“che seemed to get some good out of thinking she could 
do something for it.” 

“We got her quiet at last,” Howard went on, “and we 
went away after a while. She didn’t offer to go with us 
as she had before, for she seemed to realize it was no 
use now. We were glad to leave I can tell you. When 
we came past the blacksmith shop we stopped a minute 
at the door but we didn’t go in. Such shouting and argu- 
ing and contradicting, you never heard, they must be 
to keep it up all night, and you can hear the din 


going 
a mile away.” 

Andrew told them of his visit to the Deputy Sheriff 

and of his last forlorn hope that Sheriff Thompson at 
North Hero would help them. 
" «7 saw him at Thaddeus Strong’s once,” he said, “and 
one could know at once that he was a different sort from 
Willetts. One of you had better take the horse and go 
after him. It was a shame for me to ride away and 
leave you at Job Herron’s, I ought not to be the one 
to go now.” 

“No, no,” the others protested, both at once. 

“] ride just like a sack of potatoes,” Howard con- 
fessed, “and Chris hasn’t ever been on a horse except a 
three-foot Shetland pony when he was still in petticoats. 
We were talking about it as we came along. No, you 
are the one to go, you can get the most out of the horse. 
There is not another beast in the neighbourhood that 
could keep up with Storm, so you will have to go alone. 
What a place this is, with no automobiles or telephones 
even, They aren’t very well fixed for catching criminals 
on Two Heroes Islands!” 

“There is something more we have to tell you,” put in 
Chris, “* We got worried after we left Job Herron’s 


lantly, but very slowly. 
hill down which the road ran steeply to the bridge. 
see that the boat was moored in the sheltered water and 
that someone was standing at the bridgehead, waiting to 
stop his crossing. 


They came to the top of the 
He could 


The light was clear now, not even the 
boiling, racing clouds could obscure it entirely. The man’s 
lithe figure, his red cap, even his face showed plain. It 
was Jean Lebeau. 

Through all the night that Andrew and Storm had been 


struggling through the dark, the French sailor, with reck- 


less skill, had been steering his boat before the gale, 
racing to beat him to the bridge, and he had won. No 
message was to reach North Hero unless it passed in spite 
of him. He had much at stake, his own safety and that 
of his whole company who had not dared to seek escape 
by such a desperate route. 

“It was to be the last struggle now, a fair fight with 
only the whirling gulls and the sweeping winds to wit- 
ness. A moment before, Andrew had felt himself reeling 
in the saddle, so weary that he had wondered if his 
strength would last to his journey’s end. Now he seemed 
suddenly to become a new person, calm, clear-headed, 
ready for anything that might come.-The Green Mountain 
Boys of old could not have ridden to the fight with a 
higher spirit than his. Passing a pine tree that spread 
a long branch over the road, he reached up, on sudden 
impulse, and plucked a green twig from the lowest bough. 
He carried no weapon, for he had never thought of any 
such encounter. His only preparation was a mere act 
of defiance as he stopped for a moment to set in his 
rain-drenched cap the sprig of evergreen. 


“a man and a 
of sheep,” 
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CHAPTER XV 
At Cockcrow 


HE crossing to North Hero had once been a toll 
bridge as the faded old sign, fixing the rate for 
beast, a yoke of oxen or a flock 
still testified. The old toll gate, a bar 
of heavy timber, still hung from its big iron hinges at the 
head of the bridge. This Jean Lebeau had swung across 
the way making it impossible for the horse to pass, and 
had shot the great rusty bolt. 

Andrew dismounted slowly, turned the reins of Storm’s 
bridle over his head and left him to graze beside the road. 
Very deliberately he came forward, wondering how he 
had better make the first attack, speculating as to what 
sort of a fighter the Frenchman would prove to be. There 
were no words exchanged, no time given to parleying, for 
each one understood fully the purpose of the other and 
was grimly determined not to yield. ,The Frenchman’s 
black eyes followed every move intently as Andrew came 
forward. It was perhaps the first time that the boy had 
ever seen him when he was not smiling. 

They engaged finally with a rush, Andrew leaping to 
fling himself over the gate, Jean Lebeau wrenching his 
hand away as it fell upon the bolt. The Frenchman struck 
out instantly and heavily, with a force that made Andrew 
stagger, but with a reckless want of aim and precaution. 

“He doesn’t look or think,” the boy reflected quickly 
as he countered a: second blow. He himself seemed to 
be growing steadily cooler and quieter as he realized more 
and more the other’s hot-headed fury. 


HERE was no sound for a little except their 





house and went back, oh, quite a way down the 
road to see if Mrs. Durfee: was really all right. 
We looked in the window of the kitchen and we 
saw someone with her, a man talking to her with 
his back to us. We felt almost sure it was Jean 
Lebeau.” 

“What?” cried Andrew startled, “that is not 
possible. They had no way of leaving the 
Island.” 

“They must have had the green dory and he 
must have crossed in that. No one but himself 
could handle it in such a storm and probably none 
of the others dared come with him. I don’t like to 
think of how Mrs. Durfee must have been telling 
him all that we meant to do.” ; 

“He might guess that we haven't succeeded in 
doing anything,” returned Andrew bitterly. “ Well 
even if he does warn them, they can’t all get away 
in the dory without drowning. And he would have 
to beat against the wind to get back to them, I 
don’t think he could make it in this gale. Anyway 
I am going to North Hero for help.” 

His two comrades waved their dripping caps 
after him as he remounted and splashed away. 


T was a wild ride. Trees rocked above him as 
| he rode through stretches of woods and threat- 
ened to fall and crush him. Blinding sheets of 
lightning seemed to descend upon the very road- 
way in front so that the black horse winced and 
tried to wheel, to bolt in the opposite direction. 
It was a long way, longer than he had thought, 
for the night wore on, midnight came, then the 
hours of morning approached nearer and nearer as 
he still struggled forward. Once, when the road 
ran along an open bluff above the lake, a light- 
ning flash showed him something that he could 
scarcely believe, for, on the stretch of storm-tossed 
water, lit for an instant, he seemed to see a stag- 
gering sail. He could not be sure so he stopped a 
moment to let his horse breathe and to wait until 
another bolt should let his eyes pierce the darkness 
again. When it came he was even yet not certain, 
for the tremendous waves rose and fell with some- 
thing between them, but it could not be a boat! 
Blackness dropped again and he went on. 

It began to grow lighter, morning was at hand. 
Andrew had missed the way at a confusing cross- 
roads and had lost much time before, in the grow- 
ing light, he found it again. He rode out of the 
woods and felt the full force of the wind sweep 
upon him with such power that his exhausted horse 
faltered and fairly staggered before it. They were 
coming to the inlet that ran between the two 
islands, they were in sight of the bridge that 
crossed to North Hero. Again, and quite plainly 
now, Andrew saw the sail, riding the tumultuous 
flood and veering inward toward the shore. With 
the gale behind it, the little boat flew like a sea- 
gull, making for the bridge and the quieter water 








heavy breathing and the thud of fierce strokes 
getting home, while they slipped back and forth 
upon the wet road, sometimes with Andrew, who 
was over the gate now, driven back against the 
heavy bar, sometimes with Lebeau forced to retire 
as far as the low rail of the bridge, while the 
pebbles that were ground beneath his heel dropped 
over the edge and splashed in the water below. 
The black horse stopped its grazing to watch 
them with wide, startled eyes, the circling gulls, 
swept hither and thither by the wind, wheeled and 
screamed overhead. It grew steadily lighter and, 
beyond the hill, some farmyard cock was lifting 
its voice to herald the morning. 

They stopped to breathe at last, Andrew lean- 
ing back against the gate, both panting with the 
fierceness of their first encounter. Weight and 
size were on the side of Jean Lebeau, but judg- 
ment and coolness were with Andrew. With every 
blow that reached the Frenchman, his temper 
seemed to grow more blind and headlong. The 
fury of his fighting had rendered him much more 
breathless than Andrew. 

But time was passing and presently the wind 
that was holding the smugglers prisoners would 
be sure to drop. If only, Andrew thought, he could 
get the gate open and ride through upon his 
errand. His hand slipped along the bar behind 
him, fumbled at the big bolt and, awkwardly, for 
the hand was his left one, wrenched it from his 
rusty socket. The gate swung outward behind 
him almost before Lebeau realized what he was 
trying to do. But, once perceiving, the French- 
man threw himself upon the gate, dragging it shut 
again by such force of superior weight that he 
fairly swung Andrew off his feet. 

The bar came crashing back against its heavy 
post, catching the boy’s arm as the gate Closed. 
He felt an odd throb of pain and heard a snap 
as of the cracking of something brittle, but he did 
not connect the sound with himself. One arm felt 
singularly limp and useless, but he rushed forward 
upon Lebeau, caught him about the waist at the 
supreme instant, and forced him backward through 
the rail of the bridge. For the Frenchman had 
lost his balance from the fury with which he had 
swung the gate, he staggered back under* Andrew’s 
sudden attack, slipped against the rail of the 
bridge which parted under the impact, and was 
pushed out, still resisting, upon one of the big 
supporting beams of the bridge itself. 


OR a moment they both struggled precariously 
on the narrow footing above the water. An- 
drew had presence of mind sufficient to thrust one 
knee and one arm behind an upward-slanting 
timber, anchoring himself firmly although the ef- 
fort cost him a stab of pain that amounted to 
real agony. 
Lebeau, at the outer end of the beam stood sud- 








below it. The road made a turn and carried it out 
of sight. 
The horse was nearly spent, it stumbled on gal- 


The little man sat on another bucket staring at the boy 
with troubled eyes. 


denly still, His black eyes narrowed and his 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Placating Useni -* 


y ED BARSTOW lay stretched under the mimosa tree look 
N ing lazily up into the blue of the African sky. Ned was 
= tired and a little worried, His father, the superintendent 
of the Mission Industrial School at Old Umtali, lay ill with 
fevel And ak the other white teachers had gone to Eliza- 
bethville to attend a conference. All the government officials 
it the little trading station the other side of Mt, Hartzell 
which bounded the valley at the south, were also sick with 
the fever. Che medical missionary was away and Ned was 
the only well white person within four hundred miles. 

He had spent most of his sixteen years in the 
States with an aunt and had but recently com 

Southeastern Rhodesia to live with his 
father on the three thousand acre farm at the 
Vld Umtali Mission To be a Boy Scout in 
America means delightful adventures and ex 
periences, but it certainly does not subject one 
to hero-worship. To be a Boy Scout in Africa 
a leone Boy Scout at a mission school, sur 
rounded by admiring natives is quite a different 
matter 

This admiration began at their 
Ned in a scout suit and increased as 
them scout manoeuvres and drills 
rules for bravery and kindness and fair play. 
Now Boy Scout games had become the chief 
recreation at the mission and Ned himself had 
become a hero and a model to the childlike, wor- 
shipful natives. Perhaps most of all he had be- 
come a hero to Makiwa. 


\ AKIWA was ten years 
4 round-faced, with a soft, hoarse voice which 
rolled out in queer uncouth sounds and was al- 
most invariably punctuated by musical, infectious 
chuckles, 

Ned 
in the 





out to 


first sight of 
Ned taught 
and scout 


old,—big-eyed and 


could see him hoeing his patch of ground 
field in front of the mission house, Each 
one of the two hundred boys was given a plot of 
his own which he plowed and planted and ex- 
perimented with, the same as any modern 
farmer. That is, the enterprising did. Makiwa 
did not particularly like farming. He would 
rather build a chair or make bricks. So he often 
leaned on his hoe and watched the other boys. 
Lately, though, since he had heard Ned say 
that had no for boys who wouldn't 
work, he had given himself to more vigorous 
industry. And since the master had been taken 
ill, and Ned was in charge, it seemed that he 
could not work. hard enough. 

Ned watched him earnestly hoeing, his long 
coat which had been one of Mr. Barstow’'s, and 
which Makiwa delighted to wear, dragging in 
the dirt as he bent over Every now and then 
he stood up and wiped the perspiration off his 
forehead. As Ned watched him he thought of 
his father’s story of the small, bare, black fig- 
ure that six months before had come flashing 
down from the hills and into the door of the 
mission house, crying out earnestly to those who 
gathered about him: 

* Ndinoda kufunda ! 
which means, “I want to 
learn!” 


scouts use 


9 99 


Ndinoda kufunda ! 
learn, I want to 


occurrence in the 
girls, hearing from 
the mission school 
the soil, how they 


unusual 
house, Boys and 
girls already in 
they learned to plant 
bricks and built their own dormitories, 
they learned to read and write and to sing 
and play, were continually leaving their kraals 
and running away to the mission. But rarely 
did they come at so young an age as did Makiwa. 
His mother requested that he come back im- 
mediately. The next day a messenger came for 
him Makiwa was the son of Chikanga, a chiefess, whose 
village lay about four miles back in the hills from Old Umtali, 
and was one of a tribe hostile to the mission work. 
“No! No! Ndinoda kufunda. Ndinoda 
Makiwa protested when Mr. Barstow had asked 
wished to go back. 
So Mr. Barstow 


HIS was 
mission 
boys and 


not an 


the 
of how 
made 
how 


kufunda!” 
him if he 
mounted his donkey and went instead to 
persuade Chikanga to allow Makiwa to stay at the mission. 

But she was old and lame and she needed Makiwa to tend 
the goats and the sheep, she said. Besides the mission would 
teach him strange ways. He would not grow into a skilled 
hunter and spearsman. 

Mr. Barstow still endeavored to persuade her, 
Chikanga slyly asked if he would visit her .father, the 
great king Mtasa who lay very ill in his “kraal which was 
separated by a field from Chikanga’s. Mr. Barstow found 
Mtasa lying on a broad flat rock under another shelv 
ing rock, while a witch doctor, smudged with much yellow 
paint, was chanting a charm and rattling monkey's bones 
over him. Around Mtasa’s arms and were wound the 
entrails of just-killed chickens. These, according to the witch 
doctor, would take away the great king's fever. Mr. Barstow 
found that Mtasa did have a very high fever. He ordered 
the witch doctor’s treatment removed and treated him with 
quinine. For days he stayed in the village doctoring the 
sick king, with the result that he became very much better, 
that the witch doctor conceded that the white man had 
stronger medicine, and that all the natives rejoiced, with the 
exception of Useni, his oldest son, who had been hoping that 
his father would die so that he might become king. When 
Mr. Barstow returned to Old Umtali he had both Chikanga’s 
and Mtasa’s permission that Makiwa might remain at the 
mission school. 


and finally 


legs 


S Ned lay chuckling over Makiwa’s frantic hoeing, he 
A happened to look across the meadow to the towering, 
mountains which circled Old Umtali. 
flashing along a path at the foot of the nearest 
small, bare, black figure,—here seen, there 


bleak, brown 
Suddenly, 
mountain came a 


hidden by the thick brown grass,—then coming into vivid 
relief against the red of the Katlir Boon blossom, then lost 
again. 

‘Hello! here's another runaway come to the school,” said 
Ned aloud, raising himself on his elbow, as the little black 
figure came out into the open field and came flashing across it. 

Lut he did not follow the patb to the mission house. In- 
stead he broke off and ran to the plot of plowed ground 
where Makiwa was hoeing. There was a hurried conference 
between the two then the bare, black figure went flashing 





They locked and the 


bout was on, 


Makiwa hoe and 
Ned. 
ta’stow!” he 
his throat, 
Then, grasping his 
Master Barstow. 


the mountain: his 
wildly toward 
Ba'stow ! Scout 
rolling, his words choking in 

Ned hurried to meet him. 
he cried, “ Hush! You'll wake 
What's up?” 

“Useni's king! Useni’s king, 
Makiwa. “ My mother Chikanga sent boy. 

“See! Scout Ba'’stow, on the high path.—on the 
edge! <All his men! Look!” successively came from 
of the older boys who had gathered around. 


back toward 
came running 
‘Scout 


dropped 


cried, his big eyes 


shoulders, 
Easy now. 
wailed 


after me,” 


and he's 


cliff’s 
several 


ED looked in 
4% and he saw 
quarter of the way 
of black men, each 
sunlight. 

“They'll be here very soon,’ 


the direction in which they were pointing 
coming out of the veld on a high cliff, a 
up the side of the mountain, a long line 
carrying a spear which glistened in the 


said one of the native teachers. 


“Oh! Scout Ba’stow—this’s I can surely afraid of,” 
cried Makiwa, between his chattering teeth, but in spite of 
his fright, remembering that’ Ned had told him that a good 
Boy Scout is never afraid. 

‘No. Makiwa, but it’s a case wliere you hide. Hurry— 
that big bottom drawer in the pantry. Listen everyone—no 
word of this to my father—and no noise.” 

And as Ned gave his orders two boys hurried with Makiwa 
to the mission house. 

‘Useni tricky: look out, Seout Ba’stow,” said Vweba, the 
chief native teacher. 

“Go back to your work, all of you, except Vweba. He'll 
interpret. Leave the rest to me.” 


The boys had just gotten back to their work in the meadow 


when Useni and his men came out of the thick, tangled grass 
into the open field. 

First came two spearmen, then two slaves bearing the new 
king Useni on their shoulders. He wore the age-old 
savage feather headdress and a new checked European suit 
which he had bought at the little trading station. That 
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the coat was much too small for him and that the bottom of 
the came only to the wrist, mattered not at all. In 
Useni's estimation and in the estimation of all of his follow- 
ers, there could be no grander attire ‘for a king. The coat, 
of course, Was open since it was too tight to close, exposing 
Useni’s scarred chest. Around his neck was tied a piece of 
cotton cloth of a brilliant orange color and over his knees 
lay a bright blue blanket with the words “* Made in Portugal” 
crossing it in big letters. These were Useni’s adornments, and the 
sprawling letters meant to him magic and powerful characters, 

Following Useni came the old and weazened 


sleeves 


witch doctor, much smeared with the blue stain 
of an African root and wearing a headdress of 
bones: and following him came a long line of 


gleaming black figures, each carrying a_ spear. 
Ned walked out across the field to meet Useni 
with Vweba following behind him. 
As they came within a few feet of each other, 


Useni’s headmen stood to one side and the pro- 
cession halted. 

ATED stepped forward and asked what he 
p could do for them. Then one of the 
head-spearsmen who happened to be Useni's 
interpreter and who was the only person who 
might directly address the king without the 
royal permission, began in Chikangara, the lan- 


guage of the tribe, a long and doleful monologue, 
which he punctuated with dramatic gesticula- 
tions, twice prostratipng himself on the ground, 
twice burying his head in his arms. 

“What’s all the tragedy?” questoned 
watching him curiously. 

‘He says,” said Vweba, 
the great king, Mtasa last night fell into the 
Slippery Drift donga, which is a deep, narrow 
ravine, whose sides are so slippery that no man 
has ever been able to enter it. He says that 
Useni has now become king and that he begs 
to see the Master of the Mission and that he 
begs that the Master of the Mission will let him 
take Makiwa home for the mourning festival of 
his grandfather's death,” 


Ned, 


interpreting, ‘“ that 


“Would Useni let Makiwa come back, 
Vweba?” 
‘He would say so, Scout Ba’stow, but the 


mission would never see 
Vweba rapidly in an 

‘Then tell him, Vweba, 
ter is ill and that when 
shall be put before him; 
wait.” 

Vweba repeated Ned’s words to the curious 
Useni, who leaned forward on the shoulders of 
his motionless. slaves, his head thrust out, his 
eyes watching Ned and Vweba intently. He 
broke out into wild imprecations and threats, 
shaking his fists at Ned, then saying something 


Makiwa again,” replied 
undertone of English. 

that The White Mas- 
he is better the case 
until then he must 


to his head-spearsman who in turn said some- 
thing to Vweba. 
‘He says,” repeated Vweba, “ that Makiwa is 


not of age and that he will go to the government 
officials at the trading station and demand 
him.” 

Tell him 
burning up 
the whole 


nearer. 


that the government officials 
with fever, too, and that they 
tribe will catch it if they come 


are 
and 
any 


ee followed another hurried conference be- 
tween Useni and his interpreter and a pow- 
erful, ugly spearsman whom the _ interpreter 
called from among the group of blacks and who. 
Vweba whispered, had worked in a government 
mine and could speak a little English. Then 
the expression of Useni’s face changed. He be 
gan to grin blandly, and his interpreter through 
Vweba asked if the new king might pick some lemons. 

Ned said of course, whereupon four of Useni’s strong men 
climbed one of Old Umtali’s prize lemon trees and stripped it 


Then with a bland smile from Useni, and with no other refer 
ence to Makiwa, the procession of natives marched back 
toward the mountain with as much ceremony as they hai 
come down. 


Ned laughed heartily, “ Gee, Vweba, this is getting off easily. 
So Makiwa is worth only a few lemons.” 


‘No, no—Scout Ba’stow, Old Umtali’s not through with 
Useni. He’s gone to plan. Useni never give Makiwa up easy! 


I don’t like it,’ said Vweba, 

Neither did Mr. Barstow, who had heard Makiwa running 
frantically through the house, jerking, and tugging at the big 
bottom drawer in the pantry, always a retreat when punish 
ment was to be given, and had sent his attendant to find out 
what was the matter. 

‘Yon acted unwisely, Son. 
from Ned what had happened. 
zo home. 
It's our 


shaking his head uneasily. 


he said when he finally heard 
‘You should have let Makiwa 
I could have persuaded Useni to let him come back. 
business to win Useni, for we want boys from his 
our enlarged school,” 


kraal in 
N™ felt somewhat chagrined for he had congratulated him- 
4 self that he had handled the situation very well. 

‘You shouldn't have told Useni that the government officials 
are ill,” his father continued. ‘“ He'll be up to some mischief. 
They'll all get drunk, mourning for Mtasa, and then they may 
be out for plunder. Lock the cattle and the chickens up well.” 

The African night had settled softly and blackly over Old 
Umtali. The outlines of the mountains bounding the valley 
were lost in it. Ned could not even see the branches of the 
Kaffir Boon tree over him. Everybody was in bed. sut one 
light was burning and that was in the study room next to Mr. 
Barstow’s bedroom, The barn and the hen-houses were securely 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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in the October Short Story Contest 


Winner 


ie just a dog. A white dog, with a black spot over my left 
eye. Just an everyday sort of a dog as you might see any 
time in a viliage the size of Warrington. That is, I was until 
Stub’s father’s mill caught on fire. Stub is the boy I belong 
to Iie doesn’t need any description ‘cause his name describes 





him better than anything else, except he’y reckled. I guess 
he’s about the most freckledest boy in Warrington. 

Ans. way that’s what his sister says, and it sometimes makes 
Stub sore when she mentions it. I'm not very crazy about 
Stub’s sister myself. She thinks too much of Alphonse. 
Aiphonse is her dor. She's always kicking me around, but she 
treats him like prince He's really an awful sissy, as he 
has to have a bath every week, and milk twice a day. 

But then that’s getting off the subject. I was going to tell 
you about myself and not Alphonse. My past nistory before 


the fire wasn't much to talk about, only I hud a let better 


time then than I’ve been having since. You see now that I'm 
a here, none of the other dogs will speak to me. Even 
Alphonse has been giving me the cold shou:ier lately They 
all think I'm stuck up and everything, when it really wasn't 


I ve been. watching Alphonse 
was 


fault that I became a hero 
p.etty closely lately, and I'm beginning to think that h« 


really the cause of the wiole affair 

You see, it all happened like this. Mr. Parker, 
of the Parker meat shop, had just thrown a nice 
juicy bone out behind his place of business when I 
happened along. I did the natural thing and took 
possession. The only thing that bothered me was 
finding a place where I could keep the delicacy 
without any danger of losing it to some other 
scheming canine. As I was casting about in my 


mind as to which would be the safest of my various 
burial places, a bright idea dawned upon me. 


T had been my custom to spend part of the hot 
summer afternoons in the shady places about Mr 
Avery's mill. Mr. Avery 1s Stub’s father, and as he 
didn't object I had explored about until I found the 


place of my heart's desire. It was the shady nook 
under Mr. Avery’s desk in his private office. He 
didn't seem to mind my presence as long as I kept 
quiet, and so I had whiled away many peaceful 


hours in the dark coolness of that secluded spot. 
so, as I trotted down the alley with my tooth 
burden, I naturally thought of Mr. Avery's 
desk as a hiding place. The only reason that I hes 
itated was that Alphonse sometimes shared the cool 
with me. Still I thought I was dog enough to 
protect my treasure, so I made my way to the mill. 
It was lucky for me that Mr. Avery was out to luncheon 
when I approached with my find. I lay for a time in the cool 
spot enjoying its delicious flavor, and as I munched I noticed 


some 


Spot 


for the first time a small black box that had evidently just 
been put in my hiding place, for the top was thrown back, 
and inside the box were several papers. Here I thought was 


an ideal place to hoard my bone for future use. So I pawed 
about among the papers, and finally succeeded in placing the 
bone in the bottom of the box, and, covering it with papers, I 
then trotted off content with myself. 


author of “Curly of the 


Binning B. Ames, 
Circle Bar,” and 


other stories which have 
appeared in Boys’ Lire, is making a collec- 
tion for scout purposes of various minerals, 


particularly crystal formations, and would b« 
glad to correspond with scouts in any part 
of the country who are in a position to sup- 


World Br 


wW 


I couldn't find Stub anywhere, so I made my way alone out 
to the old swimming hole, and here I found him splashing 
around with the rest of the gang. I took a little dip myself, 












und then stretched out in the sun to enjoy myself. I had 
just started to doze off, when suddenly I was aroused from 
my peaceful dreams. Stub was yelling “Fire! Fire!” and 
scrambling into his clothes as fast as he could. I looked 
, 
P/ 
F ibe 


ag — —_ “Sl 


1 landed on the threshold and _ still clinging to 
the box with my teeth I rolled out onto the side- 


walk into the fresh air 
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towards town and saw the sky was all dark from smoke, 
I didn’t have any clothes to put on, so I started off lickety 
split. 

When I reached town everybody was running towards 
Avery's mill. It didn’t take me long to reach the place where 
the old engine was pumping water upon the crackling timbers, 
They only have one steam engine in Warrington, and that is 

old fashioned, so it didn’t look like they could ever 
stop a fire in the dry frame building. 


SAW Mr. Avery standing near the steam engine, 
I He didn’t have any hat on and he was raving to 
one of the firemen about some papers that were under 
his desk. The firemen didn’t pay much attention to 
him, but the mention of the desk reminded me of my 
bone, I started off through the crowd and finally 
reached the door of the building. The crowd didnt 
know what to make of it, but all their eyes were 
turned on me when I vanished into the smoke. 

I have experienced warm days, but none were as 
warm as the inside of that bullding. I climbed up 
the stairs to the second floor, and pushed open the 
door into Mr. Avery’s office. The room was a seeth- 
ing mass of flames, but I finally made my way to the 
blazing desk, Nearly all the hair was scorched off me 

° by that time, but I didn’t care, as I was thinking of 
my bone that waited for me in the little tin box. [ 
found the box all right and tried to pry up the cover, 

, but it was locked, It was beginning to get un- 
comfortable, so I decided upon the only other alter- 
native. I picked up the box with my teeth and 
cautiously made my way back down the stairs, The 
last flight was half burned away, so I jumped. I[ 
landed on the threshold, and, still clinging to the 
box with my teeth, I rolled out on the sidewalk into 
the fresh air. 
Hi people were so surprised they didn’t know 
what to do. When Mr. Avery noticed me he ran 


und grabbed the box frotn my teeth. He unlocked 
it with trembling fingers, and when he found the 
papers safe inside he fairly shouted with joy. I 


stood up on my hind feet with my paws against him 
and stuck my nose into the box. No bone. Al- 
phonse must have stolen it. That's why I’ve been 
watching him lately, and if I get enough evidence 
I'll pronounce a violent sentence upon him. They've 
ever since that ‘0 


been treating me pretty well 
dent, and Stub’s sister hasn't kicked me .round 
quite so much. 
But, after all is said and done, I didr’t do anything so 
wonderful. I just wanted the bone anda I didn’t know che 


papers in the box were so very important. Now everybody in 
town points at me, and pats me, and says foolish things, and 
whenever a stranger comes to town they have to tell him ail 
about me and what I did. It’s beginning to get rather tire- 
some, and I’m gettin’ sick of being a hero. I'd just rather be 
a dog-gone plain everyday dog. 


scouts send letters for Colombian scouts to 
the Headquarters in Bogota for distribution. 
The working of the World Brotherhood was 
explained to them and they took away many 
copies of the Brotherhood rules which they 
will send to scouts in their country; before 
long we hope to have letters from them to 
distribute, but meantime we shall be glad to 








ply these from their special locality. There ‘ , . ; i 

are many varieties of crystals in every state union and for the furthering of our mutual cards, illustrated papers and books, desires send letters from our present members to 

in the Union, but some localities are par- work This year the mpeesing = held boy about twenty correspondents in age from Colombia. 

ticularly rich in certain varieties. Amongst Zurich and next year it will take place in St. eighteen to twenty-two years, aad a as 

those particularly desired are: Azurite, Mala Gall (the town I live in) and thus each : Readers of Boys’ LIFE who desire to be- 

chite and native Copper Crystals from Ari- town has its turn. } ea have ten new members _ttaly whose come members of the World Brotherhood of 

zona and Michigan; Tourmaline from Maine, “* From every part of the whole of Switzer- are from eleven to ee nee agrees = Boys are asked to read the rules which fol- 
and some scout- 


Iladdom, Conn., and Pala, Calif. Calcite 
from Joplin, Missouri, and Cumberland, Eng 


Flourite from Cumberland, Quartz crystals, 
from Arkansas, Petritied wood from many of 
the Western states, Stilbite, Huelendite, etce., 
from Paterson, N. J., ete., ete. Mr. Ames 
will pay for specimens, or exchange fossil 
forms found in his neighborhood. Scouts in- 
terested would do well to write to him 


describing specimens before sending them on 
The address is Speedwell, Morristown, N. J. 


\ E have on the list of the World Brother- 
hood several foreign scoutmasters who 


desire to correspond with scoutmasters in 


this country. Perhaps some of our readers 
will bring this matter to the attention of 
their own scoutmasters, as the response to 


appeals of this sort has not been a very gen- 
erous one. 

Two scoutmasters in Switzerland desire to 
correspond with older scouts, scoutmasters 
and scout officials in this country. 
fifteen 
American 


years old, 
scout of 


A Scout of Luxemberg, 
desires a letter from an 
his own age 


Here follows a letter received from Alfred 
Tobler, Patrol Leader in the Y. M. C. A. 
troop of St. Gall, Switzerland, in which I am 
sure American scouts will be interested. 

“ First of all hearty greetings to you, 
brother scouts of the U. S. A. You will 
surely be interested to hear something about 
us Swiss, just as we are glad to hear some- 
thing about you Americans. 

“Last Whitsuntide the yearly meeting of 
the Boy Scout leaders of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Switzerland took place. On these occasions 
we raeet for the purpose of strengthening our 





land the boy scout leaders came to attend tie 
meeting." Two were held, the one 
about ** The leader and the re- 
ligious tendency of the scouts,” the other 
about “Scout camps and tours,” in which 
the speaker spoke especially about you, Amer- 
ican scouts. 

‘Each speech was followed by a_ discus- 
sion, so that everybody was ablé to give his 
hearers the benefit of his experience. These 
are invariably valuable hours, which we shall 
never forget. 


speeches 


boy scout 











**You may see by this that we do our best 
to Be Prepared.” 

An old member in England asks us to put 
him in teuch with an American scout or 


former scout about twenty years of age. 


Among our new members is a resident of 


Buenos Aires who writes in English and de- 
sires correspondents from Boston, Washing- 
ton and London. He is seventeen years of 
age and desires to exchange magazines, views, 
ete. 

We have a new member in Java, who is 


nineteen years of age, interested in Civil En- 
gineering, writes English, Dutch, French and 
German, and exchange postcards 
and pictures on Civil Engi- 
neering. 


wishes to 
for literature 


A Portuguese troop sends a request to be 
put in touch with American scouts. We shall 
be glad to forward to them any letters which 
our members will send. The letter which we 
received was written in English. 


A French scout, twenty-one years of age, 
who writes English, Spanish, Italian and 
French, and whose hobby is collecting post- 





being scouts 
masters, and one a commissioner. They write 
in Italian, French, and most of them in Eng- 
lish, and several are interested in collecting 
stamps. We hope to receive some good let- 
ters to be forwarded very soon, 


some 


A French boy fifteen years of age whose 
home is in Paris, asks that some American 
boys, twelve to fourteen years of who 
like France, send him letters written’ in 
French ; he will return them with corrections, 
while the American boy may correct and re- 
turn letters which he will write in English. 
Ile is interested in collecting postage stamps. 


age, 


We hope that some member of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys who is interested in 
model boats and who desires to exchange 
plans and photographs of such, will respond 
to an appeal received through the Brooklyn 


Model Yacht Club from a Czechoslovakian 
Boy Scout. Only older boys need respond to 
this. 


A letter has just reached us from the sec- 
retary of a large troop of Boy Scouts in Aus- 
tralia who desires correspondence for his 
scouts. He wishes particularly letters from 
who are interested in camping, swim- 
and other outdoor sports, and writes 
that many of his boys specialize in photog- 
raphy and collecting postage stamps. As his 
troop has a current membership of fifty or 
sixty boys, we can take care of a large num- 
ber of letters. 


boys 


ming 


Two young men from Colombia, South 
America, students at Boston Tech., were re- 
cent callers at Headquarters. They are in- 
terested in the Scout Movement in Colombia 
and wished to arrange to have American 


low very carefully and to observe them, not 
to write asking us to send the addresses of 
members mentioned in this department with 
whom they would like to correspond. 

If you desire to become a member of the 


World Brotherhood of Boys please follow 
carefully the directions given below. 
Write the very best letter you can to an 


unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope. Leave the body of the enevelope 
clean so that we may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. it the bottom of the envelope you 
may write the name of the state or country 
to which you want the letter to go. Put on 
enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday.) 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 


The forcign language, or languages, you 
can write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are 
cordially interested, 

Instructions about the kind and number 


of correspondents you want, 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your 
name and the words “old member.’ with 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in 
another envelope and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—some 
where. When he answers it he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to 
him, not through this office. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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here ’s your Button? 
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Are you a regular, dyed-in-the-wool, 
one hundred per cent American? 
Then join the American-Made Toy 
Brigade today! 


Thousands of fellows all over the 
country have decided that—from 
bob-sleds to marbles—every toy they 
play with must be made in America 
by American workmen. And they’ve 
organized a great national club, like 
the American Legion, which they call 
the American-Made Toy Brigade. 











This is the American-Made 


Toy Brigade Button 





The handsome _red-white-and-blue 
button, shown in the centre, is the 
Brigade Badge and is given free to 
club members by toy dealers. 


Show your loyalty and patriotism 
by wearing the American-Made Toy 
Brigade Button. Go to any toy- 
store and the dealer will be glad to 
give you one of these badges. Then 
make sure that all the toys you get 
are American-Made! 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A,, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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— is a great 
4 country, just think 
of it, there could have 
been no Thanksgivings 
before America was dis 
covered, because before 
that time no one had 
evel seen turkeys 
turkeys came from 
America, and what 
would Thanksgiving be 
without a turkey? 
There were no French 


fries ; No lyonnaise 
potatoes! No mealy, hot 
baked potatoes ! No 
mash potatoes! There 
were no potatoes of any 
kind until America Was 
discovered, because po 
tatoes came from Amel! 


ica. Neither was there 
any green corn, no 
lucious roasting ears, 
and pop-corn was unh- 
known because corn 
came from America. 
Nobody ever saw a 
black walnut or hick 
ory nut until America 
was discovered, and 
how on earth = small 
boys were able to live 
without hickory nuts 
and black walnuts, is 


beyond my imagination 
to conceive. Over on 
the other side they did 
have chestnuts, great 
big fat ones, but there 
was nothing like the de- 


licious American chest- 
nut. 

Neither was there 
much known about 


woodcraft because no 
one had ever seen a red 
Indian, the past grand 
master in woodcraft. 
Oh, this is a great 
country, you fellows 
don't half appreciate 
the land you live in. 
When Ejirek the Red 
was fighting the 
Skraeglings the said 
Skraeglings had pali- 
saded council grounds 
with a fire in the middle, 


continent 
there were council fires around which the wise men among the 


and all over this 


Indians gathered to discuss tribal affairs. Later on, after 
we had civilized the Cherokee Indians, if we may use that 
term, the Cherokees used the council fire for barbecues, and 


this started a fashion in Kentucky, which to this day is fol- 
lowed by the politicians who give barbecues where whole 
beefs and sheep are roasted. Then, over in Tennessee, Bill 
McGee, and his brother John McGee in 1799 used the council 
fires for camp meetings. Now don't get Bill McGee mixed up 
with Sam McGee. 
“The Northern Lights hare seen queer sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was the night on the Marge of Lake Lebarge 
I cremated Sam McGee.” 


I GUESS we will quit with this verse for the next one sounds 
sort of profane. This Sam McGee that we are now talking 
about was from Tennessee and old Bill McGee was from 
Tennessee also. After reading Service's verses I greatly fear 
that Sam McGee was not a church member or that he had 
sadly fallen from grace. Bill, however, was a Presbyterian 
and his brother John McGee was a_ shouting Methodist 
minister, a sort of a pioneer Billy Sunday, and wherever he 
preached immense crowds of bucksin_clad men with their long 


rifles and their coon-skin caps, and their wives and their 
little tow-headed children flocked to hear him. So big were 
the crowds that the little log churches could not begin to 


hold them, and consequently they gathered around the blazing 
council fire where there was more room. From this begin- 
-hing came the great wave of religious revival which swept 
the borderland, the effects of which may still be seen in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and all through the Middle West where 
some people preserve a refreshing and healthy religious atmos- 
phere, where some really say grace at the table as their 
ancestors did and where a lot of people go to church instead 
of the golf grounds on Sundays. 

Now Bill McGee from Tennessee popularized the council 
fire, and thus you see America also gave to the world the 
camp meeting and the council fire, both bully outdoor affairs. 

But we must break away from the old idea of the palisaded 


council fire around which the Red Men danced the scalp 
dance, the corn dance, the antelope dance and the ghost 
dance; it is great for such festivities but a mighty poor 


place for a speaker, a place where the speaker must burn the 
back of his coat off while talking, or, if he turns around and 
faces the fire, he must burn the skin off the end of his nose. 
Most speakers, in this time of the high cost of living would 
rather lose the skin of their nose than their coat, because 
the skin will grow again on the nose, but the coat will not 
grow on their back, therefore. since we want to save both 
*0 we will borrow from the Southern camp meeting ground 
the idea of the 
TORCH FIRE. 


T is built exactly the same as you would build a signal 

tower, Fig. 1, but in place of the signal station on the top 
of the tower we have a box of sand, clay or sods, a simply 
made box, Fig. 2, which holds the earth to prevent the wood 
from catching fire. For the speaker’s comfort we will borrow 
an idea from the Quakers. and make such a stand as you 
will find in the old Quaker meeting houses, Fig. 3: this will 
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By Dan Beard 


furnish room for the speaker and his distinguished guests. 

Since the Chief has often addressed his boys at council 
fires during the rain, which the boys do not seem to mind, 
but which takes the shine off the gold insignia on one’s 
uniform, it is thought to be wise to build a shelter under 
which to put the speaker’s stand, Fig. 4. But before you 
make any of these things you must have the council ground 
itself laid out. 


HOW TO LAY OUT THE COUNCIL GROUNDS 


HIS is the great time of year to be outdoors, and this is the 

great time of year to have council fires, because the nights 
are cool, sometimes cold, and besides that we have now reached 
that stage in our training as scouts where we hold council 
fires in the open even in winter. 

But in order that the speakers may face the crowd in place 
of the fire, we will lay the council fire out in the form of an 
ellipse, Fig. 6, an ellipse you know has two axis, not axes with 
which to chop wood, but two diameters, a big diameter and a 
small diameter. To make a circle you put a loop around.a 
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uncls 


stake and the end of 
the string will describe 
a circle as you Walk 
around. To make an 
ellipse you tie the two 






ends of the string to. 
gether, Fig. 5, ana 


loop it over two stakes 
A and B, then make 






, stick 
Ly, stick for a marker, 
Ky igs. 7 and 8, and 9 
/ and drawing the ling 





taut, Fig. 9, and hold. 
ing the marker C go 
that it will strike the 


ground, walk around 
allowing the line to 
slide slowly through 


the groove of marker (C, 


while holding the 
marker perféctly up- 
right, and you _ will 
trace out an _ ellipse, 
Fig. 6. 

Around the ellipse 
arrange your _ seats, 
benches, camp chairs, 
logs or sections of logs, 
or spread your _ pon- 
chos with the shiny 
part down to keep the 
moisture from giving 
the audience rheuma- 
tism. Lay your ellipse 


out so that your major 
axis (that is the long- 
est diameter) runs due 
north and south, and 
your minor axis (the 
shortest diameter) runs 





east and west, then 
have a court which 
may consist of a shed 






like the one shown in 
Fig. 4 or may be sim- 
ply a chair or a seat of 
some kind at each of 
the four winds, the four points of the compass, Fig. 10, 

Now since we are borrowing our mystery from the Indians, 
and we must have a little mystery to make the thing inter- 
esting, we will use Indian words and call the North Court 
Kon-win, the South Court Too-winks, the East Court Too- 
le-ze, and the West Court Kor-le, after you have that settled 


you must not forget that the North Court is the yellow 
mountain, the South Court is the red mountain, the West 


Court is the blue mountain and the East Court is the white 
mountain. 


WIT-TAB-BAH, THE FIREPLACE 


M** be placed near the South Court to be used by small 
gatherings, but at round-ups and jamborees, use the camp 
meeting torch fires, and have one of them blazing at each of 
the four courts. The walk from the South Court to the 
North Court is the Path of Knowledge, I know that because 
the Indians call me the Polo Bear, (Him Who Travels North 
in search of knowledge). The path from the east to the 
west is the Ghost Walk or the Spirit Walk because an Indian 
when he leaves this world always travels from east to west, 
and that is probably the reason that the soldier boys said, 
when a comrade had left this world, that he had “gone West.” 

The totem animal for the North is the yellow mountain 
lion, the totem animal for the South is the Red badger, the 
totem animal for the West is the Blue bear, the totem animal 
for the East is the White wolf. We all come originally from 
the East, from the place where it is all light, white signifies 
light, purity and peace. It is interesting to know that in the 
old Norse Saga of Thorfinn, dating back to 1006 and 1010, 
that both the Vikings and the Skraeglings (Indians) accepted 
white as a sign of peace. 

Red signifies action, life, love, revolution and manhood. Red 
is a disturbing color and stimulating to both animals and 
plants. 

Blue is a feminine color, a blue light creates nervousness, 
Biue also stands for the sky and the blue Pacific. 

Yellow signifies mirth, laughter. Turn on the blue light and 
it is difficult to make a crowd merry under its rays, turn on 
the red light and it is easy to get up a fight; turn on a 
white light and all is peace and quiet; turn on the yellow 
light and all your funny stories will be applauded. Here 
then are lots of suggestions for you and your Scoutmaster 
to follow out and work into a ritual or program for the 
council ceremonies. 


E have the four courts where are seated the officers of 
the council, The Scoutmaster, Scout Commissioners 
guests of honor, are all seated in the golden court, Kon-win. 
The Chief, the Hyiu Mucky-a-Muck takes the name of the 
panther, and is known as He-le-jah. Always remember that 
the four courts are governed by the Indian’s spirits, and do 
not forget that over at the White Court there is a hole in 
the sky where the sun comes through in the morning to journey 
overhead and go down through a hole in the sky at the West 
Court. That is funny now, isn’t it? This is the way it 
happened. 

The humming-bird man and the white-footed mouse man, who 
played on a flute made out of an elder stalk, lived in a canyon 
in the west where there was no light, and they took a long 
journey over to the east where the sun-maidens lived: the 
sun-maidens were mighty pretty girls and were dressed in 
glittering shells and they guarded the everlasting fires, Well, 
the white-footed mouse man, he played on his flute until he 
put them all asleep, but Wit-talh-bah, the robin suspected these 
two visitors of being spies, so he hovered over the fire to 
protect it but the white-footed mouse man gnawed the feathers 
out of the robin’s tail and stole the fire from underneath, which 
he handed to the humming-bird man who flew away with it and 
hid it in the buckeye tree. : 

I do not ask you to believe this without some proof, and 
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fortunately I have the proof, which you must 
believe. If you will look at any robin to-day 
you Will see the red place on its breast, made 
py the fire while hovering over it, and if you 
will look at the humming-bird you will see the 
marks of the hot coals under his chin, and if 
you will get a piece of well seasoned western 
puckeye for fire-board and use the rubbing- 
stick you will bring out the fire that the hum- 
ming-bird man stole from the fire maidens and 
bid ages and ages ago. 

HIS is a very good place to finish our 

story but we must add that in entering 
the council fire you must enter from the 
eastern gate, salute with a bugle assembly 
call, or proper verbal salutation, Too-le-ze, 
than march straight across the Ghost Walk 
and salute in the same manner Kor-le, then 
march straight back to the center and south 
until you face Too-winks, salute Too-winks, 
then walk up the path of Knowledge to Kon- 


win, and salute He-le-jah the Chief of the 
council fire, there stand at salute until the 
master gives you permission to retire. 

This is the outline which gives a proper 
foundation for a council fire ceremony. It 
may be varied to suit the occasion, but it 
should always be opened with a pledge to 
the American flag, and to the Constitution of 
the United States and closed with the song 
America. The Star Spangled Banner may be 
sung, but America is not pitched in as high 
a key, and consequently is not as difficult 
to sing. 

In saluting the flag remember that Old 
Glory represents everything in you that is 
big, noble and great, and that you are salut- 
ing your better selves, you are saluting the 
fellows you ought to be, you are saluting the 
fellows you are going to be, the genuine, 
glorious, real, American boys, the splendid 
American patriots of the future. 
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At the word “ kidded,” Lionel started as 
though he had been spurred. 

“ Kidded?” he repeated. “I've heard that 
word before and I'm beginning to believe 
there is something in it. At times I have 
suspected that you boys were not sincere ; 
since yesterday there has been a doubt in 
my mind and now I'm going to find out.” 
He spied Zip in the crowd, and pointed a 
long, thin, accusing finger at him. “Am I 
going east or not?” he shouted. 

“Where do you live?” asked Zip, easily. 

“Canton, Ohio,’ answered Lionel. 

“Well, I suppose you will be going east 
when you go home on your Christmas vaca- 
tion.” 


Young Deveraux turned white and gasped 
as though he were choking. Then he removed 
his spectacles and held them in his hand. 

“ Will some one please hold these for me?” 
he inquired—his voice was husky with rage. 

“I'll hold your cheaters, ole horse,” said 
a bystander taking them from his hand. 

“And now Mr. Zip Martin,” said Dev- 
eraux, “ you are going to fight me. My whole 
being shrinks from this vulgar exhibition, 
but it is the only thing to do.” 

“Aw, look here, Lionel,’ argued Zip, ‘it 
was only a joke. I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. Can't you take a joke?” 

“I’m afraid I’m lacking in humor,” an- 
swered Lionel; “I must be, or I wouldn't 
have been taken in so easily. Put up your 
hands. When I've finished with you I'll at- 
tend to Mr. Squirrel Brown.” 

Since there was nothing else for it, Zip 
took off his coat and stepped into the circle 
made by the onlookers. Lionel, with a set, 
frightened face, circled slowly round him. 
Then, with the quickness of light, he flew 
at Zip like a tiger. Before Zip could throw 
up his guard he received a blow full in the 
eye, which turned the landscape to a beau- 
tiful violet tint and made him feel like eall- 
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The Great Marble Marvel 


(Concluded from page 15) 
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| 
ing it a day then and there. But it caused | 
him to lose his temper also, and he tore} 
into Lionel with the strength of a young | 
bull. The fight would have ended very soon | 
(for Lionel was not his match by any 
means) had it not been for an unfortunate | 
circumstance. At the height of his on- 
slaught Zip’s belt burst with a snap and 
his trousers fell to his knees! He cried out 
in horror, and stopped fighting to pull them 
up. Not so Lionel. He believed that war 
is war—a game where men take advantage 
of their opportunities relentlessly. Zip was 
well pummeled before he got his trousers 
up again. And then, when he attempted 
to fight back, down went the trousers once 
more. He tried leaving them down, but 
they tripped and threw him; he tried hold- 
ing them up and fighting back with one 
hand, but he failed miserably. And all the 
time Lionel’s fists were landing on his skull 
like rain. To make matters worse, each time 
the trousers fell the onlooking boys rocked 
the surrounding country with their yells of 
derision and delight. At last, unable to 
Stand any more, bruised, and almost crying 
with rage and shame Zip burst out of the 
ring and ran wildly for the shelter of Ben- 
son Hall, both hands gripping the garment 
that had betrayed him. 

Lionel retrieved his glasses, put them on, 
and looked round the assemblage like a lion. 

““Where's the Squirrel?” he snapped. 

“ Why,” volunteered a bystander, “ he said 
he was going back to his room for a pair 
of suspenders, but he ran off in the direc- 
tion of the car for South Bend. Guess he’s 
gone, Iron-arm.” 

‘Look here, you!” said Lionel fiercely, 
and breaking into slang for the first time in 
his life. “If you, or anybody else ever calls 
me Iron-arm, or the great marble marvel 
again, I'll knock you or him bow-legged! 
Get me?” 

And he put on his coat and stalked ma- 
jestically toward Science Hall. 
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‘I fight with my fists,” Al shouted. 
“ Fighting with the fists is ‘ verboten’,” the 
Officer replied. 

“Get out of my way.” Al yelled and 
shoving him aside, he grabbed the youngster, 
sat down on the edge of the watering trough, 
spread him across his lap, and gave him 
with his own sword a good spanking, while 
the older one danced around yelling like a 
wild man. 

Ted, you never heard such a yowling and 
hollering as those two set up, it would have 
raised the dead and it did raise about twenty 
police who grabbed us just as Al was duck- 
ing the younger one in the watering trough 
for the second time. 

Well sir, they carted Al and me off to jail 
and dumped us into a cell where there was 
a straw mattress on the floor. Al had hay- 
fever, and believe me we spent a_ pretty 
miserable night. 

In the morning, we learned the young of- 
ficer Al had spanked was Prince Pigstecher, 
a fourteenth cousin of an aunt of the Kaiser's 
and believe me we were in bad. It took the 
American Embassy three weeks working 
night shifts, to get us out of jail, and then 
We greased our way with a five hundred dollar 


im the Curriculum 
(Concluded from page 13) 
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fine each, and that’s why I made nurses’ 
shoes at cost for the British Government 
when the war started. 

I only mentioned this experience of Al's, 
to show the danger of too many don’ts, and 
it’s one reason why I am not going to say 
don’t smoke cigarettes. I want you to think 
it over carefully, and see if in your own 
mind you think a boy not yet eighteen is 
doing a fine manly thing to go around with 
a scent on his breath like Moon Island at 
low tide? If he is setting a good example 
to the younger boys who look up to him 
because he’s a ‘varsity end and one of the 
big men of the school? Ask your trainer if 
cigarettes will improve your wind. 

Remember, Ted, that no matter how 
seriously you take yourself, you are not a 
man. I want you to grow up a clean, manly 
two-fisted shoemaker, not a chicken-breasted, 
weasel-eyed manufacturer of cigarette ashes. 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and a few 
others who were not bush leaguers managed 
to do pretty well without smoking cigarettes, 
and they are good examples for a young 
American to imitate. Think it over, my boy. 


Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SOULE. 




















Take Along Your .22 
and Show ‘Em 


If you can get Dad to “come across’ with a .22 caliber 
rifle, you Il find a new angle on outdoor sports. It's real 
fun tramping around the country for small game shooting 
or plugging away ata regulation paper target to test your 


marksmanship. 


Mother will be just as much interested as Dad in your 
scores on the target because she will want to see you beat 
him. Just hand the rifle to Dad and let him shoot a string. 
Don't press him too hard because he may have forgotten 
or never learned how to shoot, but be polite and invite him. 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


You will find a Remington .22 caliber rifle the exact arm 
you need. It is made with the same skill and care as the 
Remington high power sporting rifle preferred by many big 
game hunters. The small caliber low power rifles come in 
several models—slide action, autoloading and single shot. 


Every time you shoot you'll find it a bit more interesting. Get the full 
benefits from your practice. Keep a record and know how fast you are 
developing your skill. Upon your request Remington will send you 
some literature which will show you how to start right. Just ask for 
“Remington booklets for boys.” They're mighty interesting. 





Remington Arms Company. Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Successor to The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
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Reprinted from the Merit Badge Pamphlet on Aviation 


I N the early days of flying, even ten years ago, the earnings 
of a 





pilot were often very great. Thoussnds of dollars 
were paid for a singh 
flight. As flying b« 


and 
her 


came more common 
ereat numbers of 
learned to fly these fees 
fell rapidly at home 
and abroad. The 
training of thousands 
of men to fly during 
the war tended to 





standardize the pay ol 
aviators in all depart 
ments and reduce it t« 
the level of other pro- 
fessions. Although the 
income of an air pilot 
has come down the ele- 
ment danger has 
also been enormously 
reduced. In the days 
when pilots were paid 
thousands of dollars 
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for an exhibition flight $ j eas 
the death rate was very high, in fact few of the early “ee 
the 


lived to enjoy their gains and reputation. Today on 
other hand flying is practically as safe as* automobiling or 
boating. It has been found in training men to fly that one 


death occurs for every 1,600 hours spent in the air. In other 
words there is only one life lost for every 150,000 miles 
flown. The young man who goes into aviation therefore faces 
no greater danger than fn many other professions. 

The army and navy offer many opportunities for anyone 
who wants to fly. In many cities, re ruiting stations will be 
found where youths are urged to enlist It is not necessary 
in this place to repeat the scale of pay offered in the service. 
Instruction in flying can obtained in this way while the 
Government at the same time supports the beginner and pays 
a small salary. The appropriation for aviation in both 
services at present is unfortunately very small, and the 
number of men is limited, but it is hoped that a wiser course 
will be adopted shortly 


ae 


be 


schools throughout 
may receive competent in 
struction. Several of these are conducted in con 
nection with the great manufacturing plants. The courses 
usually cover from one to two months and the tuition varies 
from $250 to $500. 

Although the fees are high the training is acquired 
quickly, since only a few weeks are required to learn to fly 
as compared with the years of training necessary to acquire 
proficiency in most professions. The return of thousands of 
experienced air pilots from France has tended to crowd the 
profession at present and create a supply of flyers greater than 
the demand, but the situation is only temporary. As aviation 
comes to play a more important part in our daily life the 
demand for pilots will, of course, steadily increase. 

The salary of an air pilot varies widely, but the range may 


good aviation 
men 


schools 


HERE are a number of 


the country where young 


very 


be set down as between $50 and $100 a week. There is a 
constant demand for flyers as testers. demonstrators and in- 
structors in the aeroplane factories and the schools. Many 
pilots are profitably employed throughout the country in 
commercial flying, in taking up passengers for long or short 
flights. A pilot who owns his own machine may earn a 
large income in this way. or if he is employed by others 
may often be paid on a percentage basis which assures a large 
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may a fox be called to within a few paces of you? 
If the fox is mousing in the fields, and you discover him 
before he does you, you may, the wind favoring, call him 
within a few paces of you. Secrete yourself behind the 


fence, or some other object, and squeak as nearly like a mouse 


as possible. Reynard will hear the sound at an incredible 
distance. Pricking up his ears, he gets the direction, and 
comes trotting along as unsuspiciously as can be. 

tre birds social in winter? 

The birds are all social and gregarious in winter, and seem 


drawn together by common instinct. Where you find one, you 
will not only find others of the same kind, but also several 
different kinds. The regular winter residents go in little 
bands, like a well-organized pioneer corps. 


When is Indian Summer? 
The course of the seasons never does run smooth, owing 
to the unequal distribution of land and water, mountain, 


wood, and plain. An equilibrium, however, is usually reached 


in our climate in October, sometimes the most marked in 
November, forming the delicious Indian summer; a truce is 
declared, and both forces, heat and cold, meet and mingle 


in friendly converse on the field 


Does the skunk ever hurry? 

There is no such word as hurry in the skunk’'s dictionary, 
as you may see by his path upon the snow. He has a very 
sneaking, insinuating way, and goes creeping about the fields 


and woods, never once in a perceptible degree altering his 
gait. and, if a fence crosses his course, steers for a break or 
opening to avoid climbing. 
Hlow does the maple reward one in the Fall? 

When the maples have burst out into color, showing like 
great bonfires along the hills, there is indeed a feast for the 


eye. A maple before your windows in October, when the sun 
shines upon it, will make up for a good deal of the light it 
has excluded; it fills the room with a soft gelden glow. 


Should apples be pared? 


























income. The demand for such flights is constantly increas 
ing. New uses, besides, are constantly being found for the 
aeroplane and pilots must, of course, be employed to fly 
them A great demand for pilots is developing for carry- 


ing the mails. 


URING the past year the mail planes flying between New 








York and Washington covered 128,037 miles carrying 
7.720.840 letters. The aero mail routes were later ex 
tended to Chicago and it is only a question of a short time 
before these routes will be established all over the country. 

It is much easier to learn to fly than is generally sup 
posed. A good working knowledge is usually gained in the 
flying schools in some twenty lessons spent aloft, or a total 
of about 400 minutes. The pupils are usually first trained 
in mounting and dismounting engines and in taking apart 
and rebuilding large models of aeroplanes. The hours in 


the class rooms are devoted to the study of mathematics and 
the theory of aerodynamics. The student next learns the 
names and uses of the controls and traces their operation. 


The first machine intrusted to a 
worn out aeroplane, no longer able to rise from 
Which is known in the slang of the field as a “ taxi” 
hiower.” ~— Tle. first used to the motor and 


beginner is usually some 
the ground, 
or “lawn 


becomes controls, 





Questions and Answers in Natural 
History That Every Scout 
Should Know 


lost. If 
apple, he says, instead of baking it, by all means leave the 


that in a pared apple this is you will stew the 








skin on. It improves the color and vastly heightens the 
flavor of the dish, 
Are crows always cheery? 

I venture to say that no one has ever yet heard the crow 
utter a complaining or a disconsolate note. He is alw 
cheery, he is always self-possessed, he is a great : 
Nothing in Bermuda made me feel so much at home as a 
flock of half a dozen of our crows which I saw and heard 
there. At one time they were very numerous on the island, 
but they have been persecuted till only a remnant of the 
tribe remains. 


Where may the hare be found? 
The hare abounds in dense woods, preferring localities filléd 
with a small undergrowth of beech and birch, upon the bark 


of which he feeds. Nature is rather partial to him, and 
matches his extreme local habits and character with a suit 
that corresponds with his surroundings—reddish gray in 


summer and white in winter. 


Do many birds perish at sea? 
No doubt the number of our land-birds that actually perish 


in the sea during their autumn migration, being carried far 
out of their course by the prevailing westerly winds of this 
season, is very great. What numbers of these little navigators 
of the air are misled and wrecked, during those dark and 
stormy nights, on the lighthouses alone that line the Atlantic 
coast! 


When do crows flock? 
Crows do not flock till fall. Apparently, all the crows 
from a large area assemble at these times; you may see them 


The genuine apple-eater dispenses with a knife. Ile prefers " 
that his teeth shall have the first taste. Then he knows® coming singly or in loose bands, from all directions to the 
that the best flavor is immediately beneath the skin, andrendezvous, till there are hundreds of them together. I notice 


then set 


field. 


he is running the machine up and down the 
He must learn how to steer his machine in a straight 





line. Sometimes this 
training is given on a 
stationary or dummy 


machine. The pupil is 
now entrusted with gq 
better machine and 
learns to make “ hops” 
of a few feet. 

In some schools aq 
pupil is next set to fly- 
ing ‘“ Straights” and 
iearns to rise to a 
height of perhaps thirty 
feet and remain in the 
air for half a mile. He 
is next allowed to fly 
in circles, rising to an 
altitude of 300 feet or 
more. The next exer- 
cise is to fly in the fig- 
ure 8 to accustom him- 




















self to turn rapidly in 
a the air. The method 
of instruction, however, varies considerably. Some instrue- 
tors take up a beginner early in the course to a considerable 


altitude to accustom him to the height and allow him to 
watch an experienced pilot. A dual control machine is some- 
times used for such instruction in which the pilot and pupil 
sit side by side, the steering device and engine connection 
being in duplicate. The engineer holds these controls while 
his feet rest on the pedals, and he duplicates every movement 
made by the instructor. Although the average student learns 
to fly in 400 minutes spent aloft months may be required be 
fore he can learn the so-called “ stunts” or fancy piloting 
tricks of the air. 
Why Go To College ? 

From * Why Go to College?” by J. Sherman Wallace, M. A., 
we quote the following passage as setting forth briefly the 
case for college training: 

“The best courses of study are those which train the mind 
to concentrate and hold its attention upon an object until 
it glows with light and interest; the power to marshal all the 
forces of the mind and march them together to conquest and 
victory. To be able to sit down and focus attention upon one 
problem until it is thought through is a satisfaction that be- 
longs only to the educated mind. 

“Education puts a man into fellowship with all the ages. 
It enables him to listen intelligently while all the poets and 
the prophets and the sages of the centuries talk to him. It 
multiplies his life in his own generation. It makes him at 


home among any class of men. ‘A man with limited educa 
tion is in touch with life in a few points. Wide education 
brings contact with life at many points.’ It makes a man 


many-sided. He will live more in a day than an ignorant 
man can live in a century. 

‘But if there be an education that fits a man for better 
service that makes him a larger, truer man it is the duty of 
every young man and young woman to get all of this kind of 
education that he can. If four years spent at the right kind 
of college will make one of more use in the world, that is suf- 
ficient reason why one should go to college, even though the 
sacrifice which must be made is great. His duty to himself, to 
his generation, to the future, and to his Creator demands that 
he shall go. The choice of a college where a man may secure 
this full-rounded training is therefore a matter of supreme im 
portance.” 


ire’s Trail 


that this rally is always preliminary to their going into 


winter quarters. 

How does the growth of a 
In the growth of most 

represent their root, June 


weed progress during the months? 
plants or weeds, April and May 
and July their stalk, and August 
and September their flower and seed. Hence, when the stalk 
months are stricken out, there is only time for a shallow 
root and a foreshortened head. I think most weeds that get 
a late start show this curtailment of stalk, and this solicitude 
to reproduce themselves, 

What makes wolves and fores avoid poisoned meat? 

Wolves and foxes soon learn to be afraid of poisoned meat: 
just what gives them the hint it would be hard to say, as the 
survivors could not know the poison’s deadly effect from ex 
perience; their fear of it probably comes from seeing their 
fellows suffer and die after eating it. Also, the poison prob- 
ably changes the odor of the meat, and this strange smell 
would naturally put them on their guard, 

Does the ash have a rich autumn coloring? 

The ash has been less noticed for its autumnal foliage than 
it deserves. The richest shades of plum-color to be seen— 
becoming by and by, or in certain lights, a deep maroon—uware 
afforded by this tree. Then at a distance there seems to be a 
sort of bloom on it, as upon the grape or plum. Amid a 
grove of yeilow maple, it makes a most pleasing contrast. 
When do most animals begin to hibernate? 

By mid-October, most of the Rip Van Winkles among our 
brute creatures have lain down for their winter nap. The 
toads and turtles have buried themselves in the earth, The 
woodchuek is in his hibernaculum, the skunk in his, the mole 
in his; and the black bear has his selected, and will go in 
when the snow comes. 

What is the difference between Fall and Spring rains? 

The Fall and Winter rains are, as a rule, the’ most deliberate 
and general; but the Spring and Summer rains are always 
more or less impulsive and capricious. But the great fact 
about the rain is that it is the most beneficent of all the 
operations of nature; more immediately than sunlight even, 
it means life and growth. 

(Rights reserved by Houghton Mifflin Company) 
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Wireless 
For Live Boys 


Surprise your friends with star- 
tling news om. it appears in 
the papers. Catch it with 
Brandes receivers. Send 5c. 
for catalog “L” and we will 
include, free of charge, a folder 
giving full instructions for in- 
stalling and operating a receiv- 
ing station. Simple and cheap. 
Not a toy, but a real station 
using 


BRANDES 


MATCHED-TONE 


RECEIVERS 


If you already have a receiving 
station you will be surprised 
how Brandes Receivers will in- 
crease its range. You will be 
able to hear stations you never 
heard before and the signals 
will come in clear and strong 
in perfectly matched musical 
notes, where other receivers sim- 
ply bring in weak noises. Cata- 
og “L shows full line of 
Brandes Matched-Tone Head- 
sets. Used by U. S. Govern- 
ment experts, colleges and pro- 
fessionals. Send for the catalog 
today. 


C. Brandes, Inc., Room 816 
32 Union Square New York 


WIRELESS RECEIVER 
SPECIALISTS 




















** Good Work!”’ 
FTER the rub down, slap 


on Sloan's Liniment, 
applied without rubbing. 
It takes the pain out of muscles 
and stiffness out of joints. Big 
brother athletes always have 
it handy for keeping in trim. 
Boys who use it never feel 
“all crippled up.” Stay fit and 
play the game the next day without 
sore muscles or stiff joints that keep 
you from doing your best. 


All druggists, 5c, 70c, $1.40 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Keep 11 handy 
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World 
z Brotherhood 


(c endiuted jrom pope 26) 

A scoutmaster te Budapest sends’ the 
following letter to the Soy Scouts of 
America : 

Soy Scouts of America: 

“The bloody pest of five years and all 
their griefs were placed between the Amer- 
ican and Hungarian Boy Scouts to separate 


their hearts which beat. Yet we try to 
shake the hands of our English brothers, 
hoping that our friendly connection will be 


the beginning not only of the American 
and Hungarian youth and thereby of the 


understanding and eter- 
American and Hun- 
but also this will 
national education 


mutual knowledge, 
nal friendship of the 
garian Boy Scout motions, 
be the beginning of the 


of the youth at the international brother- 
hood and universal peace between the na- 
tions, with the same contacts of the other 


Boy Scouts movement. 

The Hungarian Boy Scout movement 
struggled in his seven years pest with not 
understanding, suffered the heavy period of 
the war, worked on the mitigation of the 
pains of the war, and held out by the Boy 
Scout idea against the soviet reign, which 
had would to loose and melt her down. The 
Hungarian movement can say with pride 
that she accomplished always her duties 
which she could proportionately our work, 
and now she is ready to participate in the 
reorganization of her unhappy country; of 
the thousand year aged democratished Hun- 


gary. But this is necessary that the inten- 
sive development of the Hungarian move- 
ment shall be set in motion again which 


has paused a little during the war. 

“We would like to be connected with the 
American brother movement, to recognize 
her and to learn of her examples and ex- 
periences, and so we should have occasion 
to help to the American-Hungarian broth- 
erhood with the knowledge of the Hun- 
garian Boy Scout movement. 

“We don't know whether our letter will 
arrive to you, but if we shall receive answer 
we will serve to you with plentiful infor- 
mations about the Hungarian movement. 

“We send the hearty salutes and greet- 
ings of the Hungarian Boy Scout to our 
American brothers, and we desire that our 
connection will be an efficatious aid (help) 
in the restoration of the destroyed friendly 
proportion between the nations.” 





Photographic Contest Rules 


Ce ae 








followed : 
Scouting 


These instructions must be 
1. Pictures must be related to 
directly or indirectly. 


Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must 


reach the editor before the tenth of the sec- 
ond month preceding the date of publication : 
that is, pictures for the December contest 
must reach us before October 10. The compe- 
tition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. <A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one con- 
testant judged the best and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted and 
published. 

Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of BOYS’ LIFE 










Join-- Seiss Safety Club---.a real 
live boys’ movement to promote 
Safety by overcoming cCareless- 
ness, 

WEAR A SEissS SAFE- 
TY CLUB BUTTON. 
Join the club in your town 
Or start one today. Be a 
leader. Show your bor 
riends. Organize 
your chums to help 
Stamp out the re- 
Sults of carelessness. GY 

Write for Safety 
Chart and Signal Code 
--FREE, 
























This is a part boys can 
play that means much 
toward moulding 
manhood. 
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Short i Contest Rules 


je 


Hocanereneeenensetreeneneenen 


1. For the best story, essay or article on 
one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- 
ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submit- 
tec by a reader of BOYS’ LIFE each month, 
a prize of $5.00 will be given. Poems not 
considered. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Stories, essays or articles must be not 
over 1,500 words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. 

5. The name ane address and age of the 
author, and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for its return should 
be enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accom- 
panied will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked For the 
Short Story Contest and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

8. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as 
judges of the manuscripts submitted. 


under 
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Who Stands Behind your Tires 


UT of all the different kinds 

of tires in the bicycle shop, 

how is anyone to tell which kind 
is best? 


There must be some way of tell- 
ing—and as good a way as any 
is to look at the reputation of the 
companies behind them. 


The makers of U.S. Bicycle Tires 
are the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturers in the world—and 
you can invest your last nickel 
on the fact that there is a reason 
for it other than merely the num- 
ber and size of their factories. 


U. S. Chain Treads, U. S. Cords 
and seven other treads in 
Clincher and Single tube styles. 


‘‘Ride a Bicycle’’ 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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window midway down 

One of them 
like a length of 
were bent a 


standing close beside a 
the length of the building 
held upright a long pole 
ck bamboo and their heads 
l they were peering through the 
opening. Presently Kent saw them draw 
back a trifle and the one with the pole 
lowered it and thrust it forward with exceed- 
ing delicacy and caution. 








little as if 


Bit by bit the pole slid out of sight until 
only the butt of it remained in the native’s 
hand. There came a pause, frought some- 
how to Kent's keyed-up consciousness with 
a curious, inexplicable suspense. It was 
broken by a faint, hissing intake from one 

the Hindus and an instant later from the 


nterior of the room there issued a strange, 
low sound, half gasp, half strangled cry. 
Like a flash the pole was withdrawn and the 
two natives were crouching beneath the 
window-sill when Sherwood burst impulsively 
upon them. 

IS automatic was in one hand and Bob 

tollowed close behind him. The Hindus 


leaped up, startled and stood, hesitating for 
an instant as if debating whether or not to 
meet the attack. Finally they dropped the 
pole and fled swiftly into the thick growth 
back of the inn. 

Sherwood made no attempt to follow them. 
It would be useless, he knew, and already 
he was regretting the impulse that had made 
him interfere. At his feet lay the bamboo 
rod, twelve or fourteen feet long and unusu- 
ally thick of girth. Unable to understand 
its purpose, he bent forward to examine the 
hollow end when a sudden vicious hiss made 
him leap swiftly backward. 

An instant later a head, flat and venomous, 
appeared in the hollow. There was another 
hiss, and to their horror a snake writhed 
out of the opening and coiled before them, 
eyes gleaming and monstrous hooded head 
swaying slightly from side to side. 

“A cobra!” gasped Sherwood, 
Bob back. “ Great . 


dragging 
heavens! 

Spellbound, they watched the creature glide 
swiftly away and vanish in some tall grass. 
Even after it had disappeared they stood 
motionless, staring at one another with 
startled, questioning glances. 

“ What—were they—doing with it?” mut- 
tered Bob presently, in a queer, hoarse under- 
tone. 

Sherwood did not answer. His eyes had 
shifted to the open window as if striving to 


penetrate to what the shadows hid. At 
length he moved toward it, but slowly, al- 
most reluctantly, and peered into the room 
beyond. 

It was still in there—deathly still. A 
pateh of silvery moonlight lay on the dirt 
floor, bringing into faint relief the squalid 


A low pallet occupied 
the middle space and on it, under some 
crumpled rugs, lay the figure of a man. 

For a long moment Kent stood motionless 
staring at that still figure, a cold chill steal- 
ing over him. Then, without a word to Bob, 
he thrust the automatic into the boy's hand 
and stepping over the low sill, he approached 
the bed. 


little bare apartment. 


need that closer 

Something had 
there was 
they had 
was the 


peng he did not 
look to realize the truth. 
told him that what lay 
remained of the man 
Sir Henry Asher. Gone 
silky moustache, the almost ag- 
gressive air of well tubbed cleanliness. The 
immaculate garments had been replaced by 
shapeless nondescripts, torn, ragged—filthy. 
The face Kent drew a sudden, sickened 
breath and averted his eyes. He could not 
bear to look on that distorted horror. 

His first impulse was to fly instantly from 
the place. He had even taken a step or two 
toward the window when he remembered. 
The diamond! Asher had been murdered for 
it—murdered cruelly and with the most dia- 
holical ingenuity: but had his slayers se- 
cured the treasure? Kent thought not. 
And though it meant a tremendous, concen- 
trated effort of will, he was presently bend- 
ing again over the pallet, passing his shrink- 
ing hands swiftly and searchingly over the 
body. 

Suddenly 
A little leather sack hung 


already 

all that 
known as 
well-kept, 





seeking. 
man’s 


he found what he was 
under the 


left arm, held there by a thong about his 
neck. Kent opened it with shaking fingers 
and drew forth the stone—a_ glowing, 


gorgeous mass of clear blue fire that sparkled 
radiantly in the moonlight. Swiftly he 
thrust it back, crammed the bag into a side 
pocket and scrambled through the window. 


“It was Asher,” he said in a_ hoarse, 
trembling voice. “They killed him with 
that cobra hidden in the bamboo. It was 


hideous—but they didn’t get the diamond.” 
He caught Hammond by an arm and hurried 
him toward the road. “ We must get back 
to the car.” he muttered. ‘ They'll not stop 
at this; they may be watching us even now.” 


ROUND the corner of the inn they fled 
and down the silent, deserted road. In 


snatches Kent told what he had found and 
seen. 
“He was disguised . . . he must 


have left the train at a way station not far 
from here. - Perhaps he changed his 
plans, or Jalpalguri may have been just a 
blind. . . . At all events, he’s paid. 


The Eve of Vishnu 


(Continued from page 11) 


Ah! the car, If only Bhop Lal's finished, 
we can get out of this.” 

But as they hurried forward the utter 
silence of the place struck them with a 
chill foreboding. It was still—breathless. 
Reaching the car they found the _ bonnet 
open, a tool or two lying on the dashboard, 
but of the Sikh there was no sign. No 
sign, that is, at first. Presently they found 
too many—crushed grass,, broken bushes, a 
trampled circle in the mud _ bearing the 





marks of many alien feet. 

‘Here, too!’ muttered Sherwood. 

He straightened, and glanced desperately 
around like a hunted animal that sees the 
toils inexorably closing. The shifting of 
the moon had brought the car into sharp 
relief. The road, too, was brighter, and 
gliding toward them from the village he 
glimpsed a number of swiftly moving 


shadows. Catching Hammond by an arm, 
he dragged him forward the ruined gateway. 

“There's just a chance,” he whispered. 
“If we can hide. Er 

Another moment and they had plunged 
between the tottering pillars into a shadowy 
tangle of shrubs and trees and_ creepers. 
Apparently the place had once been an 
elaborate garden, for here and there were 
glimpses of balustrades, arches, columns of 
white marble. tut in the absence of tend- 
ing hands the luxuriant growth had run riot 
and only the weed-grown road was passable. 

As they sped forward along this unknown 
track, the diamond flopped against Kent's 
side and a sudden furious hatred for the 
jewel came over him. For an instant he 
was tempted to fling away this cause of 
all their troubles. But it was only an im- 


pulse. The diamond was not his own, and 
a certain dogged streak in his makeup im- 
pelled him to hold the _ trust—perplexing 


and dubious as it was—against almost any 
pressure. 


UT there came a moment when that pres- 
sure strained his will almost to the 

breaking point. Three hundred yards be- 
yond the gate the road curved round a cir- 
cular old fountain rimmed with moss-grown 
marble and filled to the brim by the con- 
stant rains. Beyond it, through a fringe 
of trees, a wide flight of steps led up to the 
front of an imposing building, looming white 
and glistening in the moonlight. 

Instinctively they halted and as they did 
so Kent saw a shadow flit across the ter- 
race of the building and disappear. Another 
followed and another still. Heart sinking, 
he glanced swiftly back along the darkling 
road to see other shadows creeping forward 
steathily. And of a sudden to his tense 
nerves the tangled wilderness that hemmed 
them in seemed full of watching eyes. 

“They've got us,” he said aloud, in a 
low, strained whisper. 


Then like a flash of light a desperate 
thought came to him. Stung by the need 
of haste, he bent swiftly and snatched up 


a piece or two of broken marble. These he 
crammed into the bag which held the dia- 
mond, jerked tight the drawstring and, to 
job's amazement, deliberately tossed the 
sack into the middle of the _ fountain. 
Searcely waiting to see it sink, he hastened 


on along the road, the bewildered boy at 
his side. 
To Hammond it seemed as if his friend 


had suddenly gone mad. Reaching the edge 
of the clearing before the ruined palace, he 
turned sharp to the right and sped along 
a stone-flagged walk. To be sure, he kept 
close in the shadow of the spreading trees, 
but Bob felt somehow that this was merely 
a pretence of concealment. The suspicion 


became a certainty when Sherwood, mount- 
ing a slight slope, turned again abruptly, 
and ran straight for the terrace steps. 

Half way up he stopped short, hesitated 
an instant, and then with a quick sweep 
of one arm, dragged Bob down behind a 
great marble urn that stood there. 


* Look out!” he warned sharply. 
With a sudden flash of steel, a long knife 


arched glittering through the moonlight, 
struck the urn with a thud and clattered 
harmlessly to the pavement. Kent sprang 


to his feet and faced the terrace. 


“Stop!” he cried in Hindustani. ‘“ We 
surrender.” 
HERE was a. brief pause. Then: 


“Place your weapons on the step above 
you.” said a voice. 

Sherwood obeyed promptly and drew back. 
And as he did so, like a conjuring trick, 
that silent, ruined place awoke to life. On 
every side dark, turbaned figures rose up 
silently. They came from behind bushes, 
out of the shadows of ruined arch or gap- 
ing doorway: it almost seemed as if the very 
earth yielded its toll to make up _ that 
human ring which closed in swiftly upon 
the two standing together in the moon- 
light. A dozen feet away the forward move- 
ment halted and a tall, stately individual in 


flowing robes came on alone with right 
hand outstretched, palm upward. 

“The diamond,” he requested briefly. 

Sherwood drew a long breath. “I haven't 
it,” he returned with equal brevity. 

For an instant the silence was intense. 
Then a sudden, concerted snarl rose from 
the circle of Hindus. The leader quelled it 
with a gesture. 

“TI think you lie,” 
them be searched.” 

At the order a dozen natives stepped for- 


he said simply. “ Let 


ward and within three minutes Sherwood 
and Hammond, naked as they were born, 
shivered on the moonlit terrace while those 
supple, agile brown fingers searched every 
fold and crevice of their garments. Nothing 
was found save the broken gold piece and 
the empty hollow in Bob's other shoe. 

“It was there!" accused the tall man, 


“ Where is it now?” 

Mentally Kent braced himself. ‘* Where 
you will never find it,” he answered, striv- 
ing to keep his voice steady. 


pointing to the latter. 


HAT he expected he scarcely knew; 
certainly it was not what actually did 
follow. For a long moment the leader stood 
motionless searching the white man's face 
with dark, keen, penetrating eyes. Then he 
made a strange gesture with his hands and 
turned away. 
“We shall see,” he said curtly. “ Dress! 
Ten minutes later, clothed and surrounded 
by a silent guard of natives, they were be- 
ing led through the ruined palace gardens. 
On the further side these opened into a 
cultivated field beyond which lay another 
road, running nearly at right angles to the 
one where they had left the car. Here they 
were forced to enter a primitive open wagon 
drawn by two horses, a portion of the es- 


7 


cort mounted, and the cavaleade set off at 
a rapid pace. 

It was not at all a pleasant journey. 
The way was rough and jolting and very 


soon they struck into the hills and mounted 
steadily for hours. And their keen mental 
worry was worse than any possible physical 


discomfort could have been. What lay be- 
fore them they had not the most remote 
idea. Sherwood, it is true, believed that as 
long as they kept the secret of the dia- 
mond their lives at least were safe. But 
he also knew that the Hindus, amongst 


other ancient Eastern people, are masters at 
the art of opening stubborn lips, and the 
prospect was not agreeable to contemplate. 
ty the time day broke the nerves of them both 
were strained almost to the breaking point. 

The cavalcade was still toiling through the 
hills and the country round about was wild 
and desolate. But just as the first rays of 
the sun shot above the ragged horizon, the 
wagon turned a rocky shoulder and an amaz- 
ing edifice lay before them. 

Almost the entire surface of a wide plateau 
was covered by an immense square building 
surrounded by wide terraces and elaborate 
ornamental work of stone and marble. From 
each corner of the square roof there rose 
graceful, four sided towers like steep pyramids 
and topped by massive carved ornaments 
shaped something like half opened lotus 
flowers. Imposing as these were, they seemed 
dwarfed and rendered utterly insignificant by 
the enormous central tower which occupied 
the whole middle portion of the building and 
soared up hundreds of feet into the still, 
clean air. 

S they nearer they saw that 
A every square foot of this stupendous 
building was covered by a lacy network of 
most amazing carving. Thousands of figures 
of strange gods and warriors, of men, beasts 
and birds mingled with fanciful designs and 
curious religious symbols, crowded its many 
courses, and the effect was beyond anything 
Sherwood had ever seen. 

At the foot of the first terrace they left 
the wagon and were escorted up a great 
flight of wide, shallow steps to an entrance 
flanked by huge, rearing stone horses, richly 
caparisoned and ridden by men in armor. 
Beyond this lay an enormous hall, wide, lofty, 
spacious, lined with hundreds of massive 
stone monoliths, carved and painted. 

There were more corridors and halls, more 
stairs with everywhere that same bewildering 
lavishness of ornament executed in enduring 
stone. How many centuries of patient labor 
they represented no human being could esti- 
mate. At length, speechless with wonder, 
they were ushered into a small, square room, 
simply furnished in the Eastern style, which 
held but a single occupant. 

He was an old, old man, dressed in flow- 
ing robes that suggested some religious order. 
He did not move as they entered, but re- 
mained seated in an oddly shaped chair, thin, 
veined hands resting on the arms, while their 
conductor approached and engaged him for 
some moments in low-voiced, inaudible con- 
versation. 

But presently at a signal Kent approached 


came 
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and as he drew near he was conscious of g 
curious emotional disturbance. Hitherto he 
had been entirely on the defensive. The blue 
diamond had been intrusted to his keeping 
and he regarded anyone who strove to take 
it from him forcibly as an enemy to be op- 
posed by any possible means, Asher he con- 
sidered one of these; so was the leader of the 
band who had brought them to this strange 
place. So, also, he had felt up to a moment 
ago, must be this aged person with the lined 
and wrinkled face, whom intuitively he sensed 
to be the motive power behind them all, 


UT now, looking into those limpid eyes, 

bright with life and purpose, yet veiled 
with a sort of wistful pathos, vague doubts 
began to rise disquieting within him. 

‘“*Why will you not grant Holy Vishnu the 
blessed gift of sight, Stranger?” the old man 
asked suddenly. 

Kent stared. 
he stammered. 

“JT speak of the sacred jewel you have 
hidden from us,” said the old man in a 
low, clear, singularly penetrating voice. “To 
you it is a blue diamond merely—a_ stone 
of great price and beauty, doubtless, but 
nothing more. To us it is—something holy. 
It is the Eye of Vishnu! For centuries it 
rested in the keeping of our God, bringing 
peace, prosperity and plenty on his worship- 


“I—I don’t understand,” 





pers. And then, a score of years ago, it 
vanished—stolen by a treacherous servant on 
whom may curses eternal rest. Our priests 
and others sought for it fruitlessly until a 
little time ago. The young -Nizam of 
Chotangpore himself spent many months in 
its pursuit, disguised as a low caste Hindu. 


And now, as success was crowning all their 
efforts, Fate intervenes again. You are that 


fate, White Stranger from across the great 
waters. Is there nothing in your heart that 
beats responsive to our tribulations? Can 


you think upon our desolated shrine and still 
be hard?” 

* But I'm not—hard!” protested Sherwood 
impulsively. ‘‘The—the diamond isn’t mine 
to give up. It was intrusted to me by—” 

He broke off with a queer gasp and stared 
wide-eyed at a small table of ebony standing 
beside the throned chair. A thin packet of 
papers lay there; beside it was the broken 
coin which had been taken from Bob's shoe. 
These things meant nothing to him. It was 
another object that riveted his amazed atten- 
tion—a bit of dully gleaming gold, jagged 
along one side, so like the other piece that 
he did not know which was which. 

“That—that gold piece!” cried 
pointing eagerly. “Where did it 
from?” 

The old man's dark, youthful eyes slanted 
obliquely to the stand, then travelled swiftly 
back to Sherwood's face. 

“It belonged to a certain white man who 
once possessed the Eye,”’ he explained quietly. 
“He met his end in a far country—suddenly. 
The Eye was gone, but whatever else he had 
was brought to me. Why do you ask?” 

** Because— Why, that’s the sign!” Kent's 
voice quivered with excitement. ‘* Don’t you 
see? I was to surrender the diamond only 
to one who brought me the other half of 
that gold coin. iy 





Kent, 
come 


And there it is! 


WIFTLY the old man turned in his chair, 

caught up the two halves of the broken 
coin and fitted them together with trembling 
fingers. Then his thin, bent body dropped 
back and over the wrinkled face there spread 
an amazing light. 

“ Vishnu be praised!” he murmured. 
so— The Eye? You will give it up?” 

“Only too gladly. I think—” And Kent's 
lips curved in a pleasant, likable, relieved 
smile—’” I think I should have done so in 
any case. It lies in a weighted leather sack 
beneath the waters of a round marble foun- 
tain in the gardens of the Rajah of Hudam.” 

‘You hear, Rajah Singh?” cried the old 
man tremulously. ‘“ Make haste! Go swiftly 
thither while the gods yet smile.” 

With a low obesience, the tall, robed Hindu 
hastened from the room taking the guards 
with him. For a space there was silence as 
the aged Brahmin priest sat motionless, 2 
strange, exalted expression in his face. 

“For what you have done there can be no 
true payment,’ he murmured presently. “ Is 
there nothing you would ask?” 

“Bhop Lal—our Sikh driver?’ questioned 
Sherwood swiftly, voicing an anxiety they 
both shared keenly. “Is he * 

“He is safe and here; he will be freed at 
once. But that is a small thing. Is there no 
other way by which I may show our grati- 
tude? Three hundred thousand rupees, of 
course, are yours. That is the reward we 
offered. But 2 

“You offered that reward?” 
Sherwood eagerly. ‘‘I wonder if that 
have been what tempted Asher?” 

“ Ash-ah?” repeated the Brahmin with a 
quaint accent. “Eh, yes! My people were 
a trifle hasty there, perhaps. But he was 
a wicked man who stole another's name and 
place the better to carry out his evil plans. 
To him the Eye was merely a means for 
gaining wealth to which he had no right, 
and Vishnu willed his fate.” 

“But those others?” questioned Sherwood 
curiously. ‘‘The Hindoos on the ship—the 
young Nizam of Chotangpore? What was 
their part?” 


* And 








interrupted 
could 
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: rs in’ y y “That of 
——— HE Brahmin’s eyes glowed. That 
— true believers only,” he returned. “ They 
had pledged their lives to the recovery of 
Vishnu’s Eye. Some of them had -searched 


‘ for it many years. The young Nizam sus- 

pected this false Ash-ah and at Hongkong 
| 1 made pretence of helping him in order that 
he might learn his plans. There was still 


another—Wes-son, who died in a far coun- 
YRI ED 1919 BY A SHUMAN @&CO.BOSTON 2 P 
copynaess > = try—” He hesitated; then lifting the packet 


, For Boys of papers from the stand beside him he 

handed them to Sherwood. ‘“ You may read ; 

} . they are in English. They came to me with 
and Girls this precious bit of gold which will be now 


forever sacred.” 
Sherwood unfolded them curiously and 


{ glanced through a page or two. Suddenly 
Resist the wear of’ he pecan an exclamation of surprise 

{ “Weston!” he cried. ‘ George Weston! 

Growing feet Why, we went onus Sate together.” He 


stared at Bob in a puzzled, frowning fashion. 
“ But I never saw him in Vancouver.” 

‘There was an awful crowd,’ Hammond 
reminded him, “ and I suppose he was pretty 
careful that you shouldn't see him. How 
do you suppose he ever got mixed up in 
this business?” 

“You've got me,” shrugged Sherwood. 
“He always was a queer duck, but a 

Thoughtfully he refolded the papers and 
handed them back to the old man. 

“TI wish I’d known—before,” he _ said 
slowly. ‘‘I might have saved you a lot of 
worry. Of course I can’t take the reward; 
it is more than enough to have been the 


means of restoring—what you had lost.” 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS FOR-? ‘For a space the very human eyes of ‘the 
cs aged Brahmin regarded Sherwood with 


thoughtful approbation. 
0 “You are a good man,” he said at length, 
Rotlon si simply. 
& y ¢, * = * * 
IDDEN behind a lattice of carved and 
E- SERVICE - STORE ‘ 
} = gilded sandlewood, Sherwood and Bob 


| " Hammond looked down upon a strange en- 
thralling scene. No eye of unbeliever was 
supposed to profane this inner sanctuary in 


the prcont Temple of Vihou, but pogo the oe ie mg H O U S A N D S O f 


high priest’s own suggestion that they thus . 
Scouts know how dell- 


: witness the solemn Feast of Restoration, ss 
OORANG AIREDALES toward which. they had*contributed so vitally. “4 
: Below them knelt thousands of devotees, 1 
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ne and importance of the ceremony. Rajah and e 
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the huge hall glowed and flickered on a pic- fishing ; and you know how well they fit In on 
ture that might have been part of some 4 x 
fantastic dream. your week-end hikes. 
Directly below the latticed balcony a lane, 
flanked by rows of carved stone columns 
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— — 
just then who it might be. Nothing counted 
then but the hope of saving Dorn’s life, and 
he knew there was not a second to lose. 

Five minutes later he arrived breathless 






















at Doc Calaway’s office. There was a light 
. ° in the window, which was a sure sign that 
Without Practice the Doc was inside. He pushed open the 
" door, and ran in. The Doc was on his feet 
Without Study in an instant, staring at him with a _ sur- J 
prised look on his old, weather-beaten face. 3 
You Can “ Dorn’s shot!’ gasped Terry. by 2 
Doe Calaway grabbed his valise from the elas 
Play table, and started for the door. In spite of : ———~ 4 E 
his age, he could act with surprising quick- f] ——— 
Song-O-Phones ness when occasion demanded. LMT SS rd 
Not a minute’s study is required. As “Dead?” the Doc questioned, as_ they OO P= Ne a 
soonwas-you place a Songophone to your hurried outside. h > Gs 
mouth, you play a wen o. Terry shook his head. “If you hurry you : Re 1 ma oO Re 
as studied for years. er- ay save ” f ‘ As eine dl ar a a 
ent. kinds of instruments—like cornets, one ek SS BA aie = SUE ppp ie Bibi C ) 
trombones, saxaphones, ote. ND the Doe did hurry. He went faster 
FREE gong oo, all rie ge oe than he had ever travelled on foot be- 
lows to write for songophones. You can fore in many.years. 
have a real brass band. Dorn was still alive when they reached 
SONOPHONE COMPANY the shack. Barely alive. So close to death, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. indeed, that Terry was sure for a moment 


53 &. Ninth O86. that the end had come. The old doctor knelt 
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Sure Delivery 


Count on your Firestones 
to back you up every time. 
They are as reliable as 
your own service. 


The Non-Skid tread gives 
that good hold which 
makes Firestone Tires 
stand for safety—whether 
on Dad’s heavy touring 
car or on your bike. 


Your dealer has exactly 
the tires you want. Colors 
are black, gray and red— 
(red is supplied in both 
Non-Skid and Studded 
Tread). Any style you'll 
say is a “dandy” for looks 
as well as wear. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, O. 
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Quick results assured by our practical method. 
Patriotic, religious and popular music taught scout 
troops and boys’ clubs. Send four cents in stamps 
for particulars and sample lesson. 


SMITH & KELOW SYSTEM 
1431 Cleveland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Ask for Big Catalog 114 Today 
Army KhakiShirts - $2.00 
Navy Underwear -  .75 











Army Ponchos - - 1.25 
Army Wool Breeches 2.50 
Khaki Trousers - - 2.50 
Army Pup Tents- - 3.50 






Army Mess Plates - _.25 
Army Blankets - - 5.00 
Army Raincoats - - 3.50 
and all other articlesforcamp 
or outdoor use. * 10c. for 
Army & Navy Catalog I1}4and 
buy at Auction BargainPrices, 
ARMY & NAVYSTORECO. 
245 West 42d 8t., New York 
Largest Campand Military Outfitters 
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A message to all girls and boys— 
You can have no end of fun if you own’a pony outfit— 
nothing gives thesame real pleasure and healthful exercise 
—The possession of a pony teaches self-reliance and a Jove 
for anima! 
We have built pony vehicles exclusively for twenty years, 
our catalog shows sixty different styles four wheeled pony 
runabouts, traps, phaetons, surreys and two wheeled carts, 
for any size pony—also pony harness and pony saddles 
Our new pony buggy catalog sent, if requested, for ten 
cents in stamps, to partly cover costs. 
THE EAGLE CARRIAGE COMPANY. 
Pony Vehicle Specialists. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Write Toda We will send you full particu- 


lars of our wonderful offer. Don’tdelay. Write todav. 




















Northwestern School of Taxidermy 1147 Elwood Bldg. Omaha 








clothing, and ex- 


heside him, cut away his 
he looked 


amined the wound, After a time 
up at Terry and shook his head. 

“It's a bad one, Terry,” he 
dunno whether he'll pull through. Another 
half inch, and it would have gone into his 
heart. You better run quick, and get—” 

He hesitated, puzzled. There was no hos- 
pital in Creede, and not a trained nurse 
within a hundred miles. Men had to take 
their chances with fate and old Doc Calaway 
when sick or wounded. 

‘*You better go and get Effie Morrow,” the 


said. “T 


Doc decided. “She'll do better than any- 
body I know. If Dorn’s goin’ to live he's 
got to have some mighty careful nursin’.”’ 


“ P’raps she won’t come,” said Terry doubt- 
fully. 

‘You tell her what’s happened, and she'll 
come all right.”” Calaway answered. “5 
know more about women than you do.” 

And it turned out that Doe Calaway was 
right. Effie did come, came so promptly, in 
spite of all the work se seemed to have on 
hand, that she was at Dorn’s shack ten min- 
utes after the Doc had sent Terry after her. 

‘*Guess she don’t hate Dorn so much, after 
all,” thought Terry, for he had noticed that 
there were tears in Effie’s eyes as she looked 
at the wounded man. 

“Tle can’t lie on the floor, doctor,” Effie 
said, dismayed to discover that there was not 
even a bed in the shack. 

“No, he can't,” Doe 
“Tle’s got to have a bed, 
place for him, anyhow.” 


Calaway agreed. 
And this ain’t no 


Effie considered for a moment. ‘“ We'll 
have to get him to my cabin,” she said at 
last. “It isnt much of a place, but it’s 


better than this, and it will be quiet there.” 
The Doe glanced up at her questioningly. 
*“ Quiet!” he echoed. “ Quiet with all them 
boarders of yours?” 
“Tut there won't be 
answered. “I couldn't 
be a nurse at the same time. And I 
trying to save a man’s life is better 
trying to make a little money.” 


any boarders,” Effie 
run my business and 
guess 


than 


ge CALAWAY laid a heavy hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. ‘“* Effie.” he said, “I al- 
ways did swear by you. You're one girl in a 
million. And I'd bet my last dollar you'll 
save Martin Dorn’s life if it can be saved.” 

Over by the willows, at the spot where 
the body lay, a little group of men had 
gathered. After a time one of them came 
over to the shack, and Terry, as he opened 
the door for the caller, saw that it was Joe 
Teed. Somehow he had learned already that 
Dorn had been shot; but he knew nothing of 
the details, and was full of questions, Terry 
told him all that he knew. 

“It’s Cal Slater lying over there,” said Joe, 
pointing to the willows. ‘‘ Dead as a stone. 
One of Ford’s gang. That crowd's been giv- 
ing it out that they’d get Martin before they 
quit, and all of us have been afraid some- 
thin’ like this would happen. Dorn’s got 
‘em on the run, but they’ve managed to 
satisfy their spite. Some folks say Dorn’s 
nothin’ but a killer. But he fights fair, He’s 
no sneak in the grass, like Cal Slater was, 
and you can take it from me, son, this gulch 
is proud of him.” 


JOR a week Dorn's life hung by a thread, 

as the saying goes. 

Never had Doc Calaway 
to save a patient's life. 
Dorn; he was fond of Effie; 
have shown more affection 
if he had had one, than he 
McGlory. 

Never had the Doc regretted the deficien- 
cies in his medical knowledge as he did 
then. He had set out as a horse doctor at 
the beginning of his career, and had gradu- 
ally picked up at random what he knew 
about doctoring human beings. 

“He needs a real good doctor.” he told 
himself again and again. ‘‘ That's more’n 
I am, though I wouldn't want this camp to 
think it.” 

One day he spoke his views to Effie and 
Terry on this subject. “I may be all right 
for a mining camp doctor,” he said, ‘ but 
what Martin ought to have is a high-class 
specialist. There ain’t one of that kind 
nearer than Denver; and it would cost a 
mint 0’ money to hire him to come up here, 
us has 


worked so hard 
He was fond of 
and he could not 
for his own son, 
did for Terry 


more money than the three of got 
together. There's times when money talks 


a whole lot, Terry, and this is one of ‘em. 


I may pull Martin through all right. I'm 
tryin’ my darndest. But I can't help 
wishin’ = had one o’ them high-grade Den- 


ver does on the job.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SPECK ON THE TRAIL 
ORE than once Doc Calaway had been 
on the point of going to some of the 
prosperous business men of the Committee 
of Public Safety to tell them of the need 
for a specialist. Indeed once he had been 


at the very door of Nick Creede’s cabin with 
that purpose in mind, and had turned away, 
doubting whether the mine owner would 
take the suggestion in the proper spirit. 
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The Doc was getting old, and it was hard 
for him to come to quick decisions in jm- 
portant matters. These business men them- 
selves, knowing nothing about such things 
and busy with their own affairs, failed to 
realize the patient’s need of moré skilful 
treatment. 

Somehow the thought of raising the neces. 
sary money in such a way never entered 
Terry’s head. He had brooded over what 
Iboe Calaway had said, and had been struck 
by an inspiration of his own. 

‘““Money!” he mused. ‘“ Money! Why, I 
know where there's money—bushels of it. 
Ain't I the silver prince, with a million 
waitin’ for me up there in the mountains?” 

But there was one serious difficulty in 
the way of a visit to Bart McGlory’s strike, 
If he should pack his one remaining burro 
with blankets, provisions and his father’s 
prospecting tools, and march off with it into 
the hills, the news would be flying about 
the camp in no time. 

“Tl have to wait till after dark,” he de- 
cided. “And even then it'll be risky: but 
it can't be helped. I got to run chances,” 

If it had not. been for this danger he 
would have been away in the mountains 
with the burro long ago. He had been wait 
ing until there should not be so much talk 
in the gulch about the “silver prince” and 
the strike. He had an idea that Bracklow. 
and perhaps others, were watching him 
closely. There might be spies lurking about 
waiting to report the first indication that 
he was preparing to make the journey. He 
realized that he would have to move very 
cautiously. 

Alone in Dorn’s shack, he pulled out his 
father’s map, and studied it carefully. It 
seemed plain enough. He was sure he could 


find the spot. And he did not doubt that 
his father had struck riches. Almost to a 
certainty there would be a good deal of 


“ float ’’—pure silver—lying on top of such 
a strike; and, if not, he would load his 
burro with the richest ore he could find. 


with enough of it to hire the highest priced 
doctor in Denver. But he would have to 
hurry. All this would take time—several 
days. Yet Doe Calaway had _ said Dorn 
might hover between life and death for 
weeks, and it was surely worth the chance. 
He counted his money. He figured that he 
would just about have enough to buy what 
he needed, 


OING to the big general store at the 

head of the gulch, he bought a supply 
of bacon, flour, beans and a few other neces- 
saries. 

He waited until ten o’clock that nignt 
before going for his burro. Then he packed 
the animal, and, with Red at his heels 
started away. Unfortunately Creede was as 
wide awake at night as in the daytime, but 
it was easy to keep away from the lights. 
There was no moon; that helned a litte, 
for the trail down the gulch was es black 
as pitch, so black thar he had to pick his 
way slowly and cau..ously. 

Then he cane to where the gulch hroad- 
ened out into the valley. tie woula have 
to avoid the main road for a time, for he 
was sure to meet men there. <And yet in 
the dark it was almost impossible to pick 
his way around if. Several times he 
stumbled into holes and went sprawling over 
logs and other obstacies, 2nd once he brought 
up with a thud against the wall of a cabin. 

He had to go back to the road after 
worming his way through the most thickly 
populated spot in the valley, and _ five 
minutes after he came to it another man 
appeared, close in front of him. This man 
he knew He was Rogers, a miner, who had 
sometimes taken his meals at Effie Morrow's. 
Rogers grunted a surly greeting, looked at 
Terry ana his pack sharply, and passed on 
towaré the gulch. Terry stood looking: after 
him as long as he could distinguish his black 
igure from the dark. 

“He'll sure go blabbin’ round about me,” 
he assure himself. ‘ Unless he takes a 
notion to trail along after me himself. And 
I guess I got too much of a start on him. 
He’d never find me.” 


E hurried on, prodding his burro into a 

trot and running beside it, for he felt 
nervous and anxious so close to the town. 
Presently he came to a narrow pass, run- 
ning north, through the hills. He turned 
off at a sharp angle from the road, and en- 
tered it. ‘There was no road through the 
pass, only a rough cattle trail, too faint 
to be distinguished in the dark. But Terry 
had come to the gulch »y that way with 
his father, and he had a fairly clear recol- 


lection of it. The trail was not difficult 
to follow, and he felt relieved to be well 
away from the road at least. He was in 
a wild, desolate country now, with hardly 


a possibility of meeting any human being. 
Sometimes the shrill barking of a coyote 
broke the silence; and once, from far off, 
the harsh scream of a mountain lion came 
to his ears, a sound that brought Red cow 
ering to his master’s heels, his tail between 
his legs. Red was not afraid of coyotes, 
nor even of the big gray wolves that skulked 
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No Sport Like 
Wireless For 
Live Boys! 


~INEST kind of winter fun you ever 

had: well worth any boy’s time: and 
gives really valuable training, too. Get a 
DeForest Radio Receiving Station and 
“listen in’’ on wireless news from every- 
where. DeForest sets are practical, scien- 
tific, simple, efficient and “professional 
looking.”” They «are easy to set up and 
operate. The one shown above has Aerial 
and Ground Connections, Crystal Detector, 
“Honey Comb’ Tuning Coils, Tuning Con- 
denser, Head Telephones, panels, brackets, 
and all wiring, insulators, ete., needed; in- 
eluding full instructions for setting up and 
operating It’s a complete station and 
with it you can receive wireless messages 
from the big commercial and Government 
stations. And it doesn’t cost much to get 
one! Find out more about Radio work 
4 right away— 


Send for This Book 





Tells just what you 
want to know = about ee 
wireless; how to be an 

‘ mad HowtoSet Up An 
Amate ur Radio < “or sateen Made 
with your own adio Receiving Station 
Receiving Station. Send 


10e for your copy now. 
DeForest Apparatus is 
sold by leading Electri 
eal Dealers. Ask your 
Dealer to let you see the 
DeForest Radio Receiv 
ing Stations. 


DEFOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO, 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
| High Grade Radio Apparatus 
1397 Sedgwick Avenue New York City 
Lee De Forest inc., Western Distributors 
451 3rd St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ider Asents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 

Rag exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 

+ furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 

% colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 

4 line. Mead Rider Agents make big 

money in spare time hours—after 
school or work, 


. 30 Days Free Trial 
Si a 
St a7 charges. If not pleased the 


trial costs you nothing 


iS Factory -To-Rider 


¢ iv e sell bicycles made in our own 
, 





















































big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER—giving you a sw jor 
product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization, Satis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
eed or money promptly re- 
funded. 
TIRES Lamps, Wheels, 
— parts and sup- 
lies at half usual prices are also 
Nine months Pull described _and illustrated 
to pay if de- 
sired ~ at 
smal] advance 


a 
over our ae 


cial cash prices. 
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OH —Just What I Wanted 


Real Model Racing Yachts 
Sails Faster Than You Can Walk 


Sport for Men and Boys Con- 
struction Set — complete — 30 
INCHES LONG. WITH RIGGING, 
FITTINGS and HEAVY LEAD KEEL. 
ready to assemble. 5 SCREWS, 20 
BRADS and Yacht is built. Also 
same Mode! finished ready to sail. 
Just printed book on ‘Model Yacht 
Sailing,’’ sent for 25¢. and your 
dealer's name and address, giving 
fullinstructions of the Sport, how to 
sail. rig. nautical terms, etc., etc. 


New York Model Boat & Mfg. Corporation 
Sulte 228, 18 Broadway New York City 







us today for factary prices, 
eral terms and if desired Rider 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 8-17 Chicago 














through those hills, but he knew there were 
some beasts roaming there that no dog could 
encounter with any chance of getting away 
alive. Once he had seen a mountain lion 
strike a dog crony of his gently with its 
paw and send it flying twenty feet into the 
air. Red had made good his retreat, with- 
out pausing to watch further developments ; 
but he had never seen his crony again. That 
dog had been a good deal larger than he 
himself, so he understood the wisdom of 
keeping away from lion's trails. 

They climbed higher and higher. By and 
by they came out of the pass into a high 
plateau, walled by mountain ranges. They 
worked their way up the side of a high ridge, 
a morain formed thousands of years before by 
the debris of a glacier, and travelled along 
its top. 

The moon came out. Far vistas spread 
out before them, range after range of blue 
mountains. with great valleys lying between, 
and sometimes, a hundred miles away, a 
glistening, snow-tipped peak. A wind sprang 
up, and Terry felt in it the chill of high 
mountain snows. 


NTO this silent country no human being 

came for weeks, perhaps months, at a 
time. Ife was safe, unless Ile looked 
back over the way he had come, wondering 
whether it would have been possible for 
anybody to follow him through the dark 
pass before the moon came out. Several 
times he had had a queer, indescribable feel- 
ing that some one was behind him, and 
often he had stopped to listen, but there 
had never been a sound except the calls of 
beasts or Red's deep echoing barks. If there 
had been any one after him, Red's voice 
might have supplied the pursuer with an oc- 





casional clue to the right direction. Terry 
had not thought of that possibility until 
now, and it worried him a little. 


As he stood looking back there came from 
far off on the trail that he had followed 
the sound of a falling stone. He gave a 
start, and strained his eyes over the dim, 
moonlit morain. 

“Shoo!” he “ There 


muttered at last. 


can’t be anybody there. I've been doing so 
much worrying that it’s got on my _ nerves, 


and I’m imaginin’ things.” 

At the end of the morain he heard the 
sound of water tumbling over rocks, and he 
knew that he had arrived at one of his 
old camping places. A patch of Engelmann 
spruce stood before him, the tips of the 
tall, straight trees silvered by the moon- 
light. In their shadow a little brook was 
making its presence known with loud 
splashes and low chuckles. It sounded to 
Terry as if it ‘were laughing and chortling 
to itself over some endless joke that was be- 
yond human understanding. 

Ile unfastened the pack from the burro, 
unrolled the blankets and, slipping in be- 
tween them, was ready for a short rest. It 
would have’ to be very short, for the night 
was far more than half over, and he meant 
to be up and away at sunrise. A night hawk 
soared overhead. A turtle dove, startled by 
Red out of its sleep, went fluttering off into 
the brush. Then dead silence came, and 
Terry fell asleep. 

By the time the first gray glimmering of 
day arrived he was awake again. Scraping 
together some brushwood, he lit a fire, got 
out his frying pan, and cooked himself a 
breakfast of bacon, beans and doughcakes. 
What was left, after he had eaten, he of- 
fered to Red, but the dog’ had evidently 
rooted some animal from its lair for his 
meal and was not hungry for such fare. 

After packing the burro, he journeyed on, 
heading always to the north. The danger 
of being followed did not worry him now. 
His thoughts were only of old Bart's strike, 
which, unless it had never existed except in 
his father’s imagination, must lie not more 
than a hard day's journey ahead. 


A= that day he marched on_ steadily, 
walking fast even in the roughest and 
steepest places. In that high altitude the 
air was cool and bracing, and, in spite of 
the fact that his night's sleep had been cut 
short, he felt no signs of fatigue. 

When night came again he found himself 
not far from the spot where old Bart had 
brought him the news of the strike. After 
he had made camp his thoughts went back 
to that time when his father, his eyes 
sparkling, his hands trembling with excite- 
ment, had announced that the dream of a 
lifetime had at last come true. The boy 
felt sad and lonely. He thought of his 
father’s desolate grave, far away to the south 
on the barren mesa, and of Martin Dorn, 
lying so close to death. If Dorn should die, 
he felt that he himself would indeed be alone 
in the world. There would be no one left, 
now that his father was dead, to take the 
gunman’s place in the boy’s life. And _ per- 
haps Dorn already had passed out of his 
life. The wind sighed dismally. To Terry 
it seemed to whisper of death. 

When the next morning dawned Terry 
sprang out of his blankets with the feeling 
that a crisis in his life was at hand. The 
decisive day had arrived. Surely before the 
morning was over he would know whether 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Bicycle Tires 
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‘“‘The kind that regular riders use’’ 


OLICEMEN, letter-car- 

riers, and other experienced 
riders use Vitalics because, by ex- 
perience, they know that Vitalics 
look better, ride easier, and last 
longer than other tires. 


your tires are expensive or inex- 
pensive. That’s where Vitalics 
prove the most economical. 
Vitalic Tires are regular equip- 
ment on the better-grade wheels 
of such good makes as Columbia, 


The strong, pure rubber out- ‘Dayton, Emblem, Excelsior, 
side and tough fabric insidecom- Harley-Davidson, Indian, Iver 
bine to make Vitalics the tires Johnson, Miami, Pierce, and 


Yale. 

Ask the dealer to show you 
Vitalic Tires. Then put the 
proposition up to dad. 


with the biggest mileage and the 
fewest punctures. 

As you know, it’s the mileage 
you get that determines whether 
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sS-ounse Bstes 3 $3 All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra- 
3H: Se $3 strong 14)4-ounce fabric. The strongest fabric 

23s $33 used in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounce—and 

$ tf 335 asarule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. Here 
3333 is a magnified cross-section of 

geese 3 sate 1434-ounce Vitalic fabric com- 
$3833 ESD ARS EERE pared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12-ounce fabric. 
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CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 


Export Dept., 41 Warren St., N. Y. City 
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“Tougher than 
Elephant Hide’’ 
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El CHEMICAL OUTFIT 





You Can Be An 

— 
Amateur Chemist! 
CHEMCRAFT outfit makes any boy 
A an amateur Chemist! Get one, 
an you can perform dozens of 
interesting, amusing and _ instructive 


chemicak experiments, and mystify 
your friends with feats of chemical 
magic. You can test food, water, earth 


and other things; make dyes, soap and 
inks, and find out how chemistry is 
used in the making of everything you 
eat, wear and use? You can also do all 


kinds of tricks with magic colors; 
make disappearing ink, magic writing 


and lots 


paper, chemical ice and snow, 
wonders 


of other puzzling chemical 
that will astonish your friends. 
Experimenting with a CHEMCRAFT 
outfit is lots of fun. It’s mighty in- 
teresting and you'll learn many useful 
facts that most boys don’t know. Each 
outfit is complete with a large assort- 
ment of harmless chemicals so you can 
peform each experiment many times; 
also all laboratory apparatus and 
a Manual of Instruction telling what 





to do and how to do it. CHEM- 
CRAFT is scientifically correct, de- 
signed by professional chemists, used in 
schools and colleges, and endorsed by 
teachers and professors. 


Four Popular Sizes 


No. 1—$1.50 No. 3— $5.00 
No. 2—$3.00 No. 4—$10.00 
West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, 10 per cent. more 


Ask for 
original and best 


Sold where’ good toys are found. 
CHEMCRAFT—the 
chemical outfit. 


The PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
Hagerstown, Maryland 














LOCKHART 
Spiral Puttees 


Patented. Made in U. 8S. A. 
thing to wear when roughing it 


Hiking—Hunting 
Camping 


” 


of Pike 


Regulation for 
Military 
Correct for Sport 
Smart—Comfortable 

Efficient 
Men’s & Boy’s Size 
Light & Heavy Weight 
At Supply Dept. 


B. 8S. of A., your Dealer 
or write 


195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manufacturers to the Government, Military 
Schools and Organizations 












Immediate possession on 
our liberal Easy Monthly 
Payment Pian. Many 

Parents atemer the first payment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs 
make the bi le earn money to 
meet smal! monthly payments. 
FACTORY TORIDER pricessave | 
you money. We make our bicycles 
in our own three model factories. 
44 STYLES, colors and sizes to 
choose from in our RANGER line. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Select the 
bicycle and —— — suit you— 
cash or easy pa: nts, 
R GS inmvs, borne. wheels, sun- 
Sais, — half usual prices 
SEND ROM but write today for the big 
free“ RANGER” catalog, prices and terms. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. g-17 Chicazo 


Gente & to Pay 





HE amazing records for 


safety in air transit 
established in England re 
cently will go far to make 
the new method of travel 
popular. During the first 


year of civil flying in Eng- 

land following the war 

38,954 flights were made 

and some 70,000 passengers were earried. In 
all this period there was but one fatal acci- 
dent. The record compares very favorably 
with railroad or automobile travel. This 
enormous fleet of air craft flew a total of 
734.200 miles, or a distance equal to about 
thirty times the circumference of the earth. 
Goods were carried by the air routes amount- 
ing to 116,498 pounds. During the present 
year $1,000,000 worth of imports and exports 
were carried between England and the Conti- 
nent. In this period of civil flying 114 aero- 
dromes have been registered and 519 machines 
of various types have been licensed. Flying is 
therefore not only one of the safest means of 
transportation but is making rapid strides 
as regards its commercial development. If 
such results have been accomplished in 
scarcely more than a year following the war, 
it is safe to predict that a few years will wit- 
ness enormous fleets of commercial air craft 
winging their way in all directions. 


coal is stimulating the 
sources of heat and 
power. Much has been heard of “white coal” 
or the ingenious use of water power. In 
Italy they have hit upon another plan which 
promises to revolutionize the industry of the 
country. There are several places in Italy 
where the internal heat of the earth comes so 
near the surface that it may be tapped. In 
other words, the volcanoes are being har- 
nessed to supply power. The tests already 
carried on are reported to have proved very 
successful and the work will doubtless be 
greatly extended. The heat thus drawn from 
the earth is converted into electric energy 
which is transmitted for great distances and 
employed to run railroads and operate mills. 
There is practically an inexhaustible supply 
of heat or power and it is believed that the 
pressing coal problem of Italy will eventually 
be solved. 


HE scarcity of 
search for other 


OW would you enjoy going to school at 
two o'clock in the morning? ‘There is 

such a school at Bethlehem, Pa., which is 
open every hour in the twenty-four. At 
present about 3,500 pupils are in regular at- 
tendance, but these will soon be increased to 
The pupils are the employees of 
works and the in- 
intended to 
the many 
there. 
class 


some 6,000. 
the great steel 
struction courses are 
make Americans of 
races who are _ gathered 

Many of these men meet in 
rooms arranged next door to the 
shops so that they can go to school 
and return to their work in a mo- 
ment’s time. In some cases the 
school rooms are placed between 
the great blast furnaces and when 
the roar of these becomes too loud 
to hear the teacher speak he 
carries on the lesson with the use 
of thee blackboard. Many of these 
pupils cannot at first speak a single 
word of English and cannot read 
or write their native tongues. 
The first lessons consist in holding 
up familiar objects such as shovels, 
hammers, pitch forks and so on, 
and teaching the men their names. 
At the end of a three months 
course wonderful progress is made. 


( UR great period of invention 

which was stimulated by the 
war has not come to an end. It 
might seem that the engine in its 
present form had been practically 
perfected, but now comes an en 
tirely new departure which many 
engineers believe will revolutionize 
transportation. The new invention 
is an oil combustion engine. We 
have had gasoline combustion en- 
gines and oil burning engines but 
never before an oil combustion 
engine. The new engine has passed 
its experimental stage. A ship 


great value. 


Pops of Popular Science 


By Francis Arnold Collins 


under the seat. As the chair is wheeled along 
the boardwalk by the sea, messages are picked 
up from ships many miles at sea. The op- 
erator sits in the chair “swept by ocean 
breezes” and listens in on all manner of radio 
messages transmitted from the ships to the 
shore stations, or the other way about, or 
from one ship to another. It is possible to 
pick up messages from ships thirty miles or 
more at sea. The same apparatus may be 
carried by an automobile or even a bicycle. 





means certain that the suc- 
craft of the future will be the 
even the _ dirigible 
experts believe 


| is by no 
cessful air 
familiar acroplane or 
balloon. aeronautic 
that the commercial air craft of the future 
will be some form of helicopter. Within a 
few days a noted inventor, Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, has succeeded in building a_ heli 
copter which has 


Some 


BOYS’ LIFE 


tunity for invention is thus 
opened to our ingenuity, 


HOTOGRAPHS have been 

successfully cableg 
across the Atlantic. The 
first pictures actually trans- 
mitted were probably those 
. taken in New York of the 
recent international yacht race and repro- 
duced a few hours later in a London news- 
paper. There are several methods of trans- 
mitting photographs by wire and even by 
wireless electricity, but the system followed 
in cabling the yacht pictures is probably the 





best. The negative containing the Photo- 
graph is “coded,” or prepared for trans- 


mission by an ingenious device which reduces 
the picture to an arrangement of 
which resemble an ordinary 
can be transmitted as such. This message 
can be handed into a telegraph office for 
transmission like any ordinary message. On 
being received on the other side of the At- 
lantic this message is placed in a machine 
resembling an ordinary typewriter and is in 
turn reproduced by a series of holes in a 
long tape. The tape is then placed in the 
reproducing machine with an undeveloped 

plate and = after 


messages 
cable code and 





actually risen 
from the ground 
and carried a man 
along with it and 
flown for a dis- 
tance of one hun- 


dred yards, Small 
models of this 
form have _ been 


made in the past 
both in America 
and Europe, but 
this is believed to 
be the first which 
has actually car. 
ried a passenger. 
The first railroad 
locomotives and 
steamboats, it will 
be recalled, were 








being transmitted 
the plate is placed 
in a _ developing 
bath which repro- 
duces the original 
picture in every 
detail. Some de- 
tails are lost in 
the sending, but it 
is promised that 
the machine will 
soon be perfected 
and long distance 
transmission of 
photographs will 
be a commonplace, 


HE human 
voice has 





built on very dif- 
ferent principles 

than the models ket 
which finally were 


This dog was in the - 
carrying his busket with a note to the tic 
shops and taking home 
ordered. One day on his way home with his 


been _ transmitted 
across the Atlan- 
Ocean almost 
daily by the in- 
visible waves of 


habit of going io mar- 


whatever had been 


dopted, and it is basket he saw his owner’s three-year-old child wireless _ electric- 
within the range playing on the street car tracks as a car was ity 4 »mark 
of possibilities approaclhina. He dropped his basket ana te gs os 7 

able series of ex- 


seized the child, 


having barely time 


to drop 


alg ge — her over the track, losing his own life under periments are be- 
flying craft. A the wheels of the car. ing carried on at 
wonderful oppor- present by the 
Marconi experts 

at St. Johns, Newfoundland. A\l- 

most daily connections are estab- 


: Model Airplane Department : 





lished between this point.and the 
station at Chelmsford, near Lon- 
don, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 








The question-is often asked this department whether the build- 
ing of model aeroplanes has any practical value for the boy who 
hopes some day to be a full fledged airman? 
the educational value of the study of model aeroplanes is of very 
the helicopter, which 
experiments 
One day 
he threw 


To begin with it was a model, 


equipped with the new engines has tirst inspired the Wright brothers to begin their 
recently made a very successful with flying craft which gave the world the aeroplane. 
trip to Cuba and return, and their father brought home a curious looking toy which 


throughout the voyage ran smooth- into the 
ly. The invention is especially impor- 
tant at present in view of the in- 
creasing scarcity of gasoline and 
coal. By 
portant economy is made possib.le. 
URING the war radio outfits who 
were made so small and light 


that they could readily be carried 
in a small aeroplane. An even 
more compact apparatus has now 
been devised which is trundled 


chair. The an- 
network of 
about 


about in a wheel 
tenna consists of a 
wires forming a square of 
a foot, which is not even raised 
above the level of the seat. The 
receiving apparatus is tucked away 


air. Instead of 

ceiling and a moment later 
a beginning sprang the invention which after centuries of experi- ica can 
ment finally conquered the air. 
using oil in this way an im- The little 
they pres 
in designing and building the man 
succeeds in 


most efficient 
Since the model cannot be guided when aloft, 


falling to the ground it 
fluttered to the floor. 


models appear to be mere toys, but 


nt are the same in many respects which must be solved 


earrying air craft. 


designing and actually 


for these craft, 


again, 


earrying power 


(Concluded on page 37) 


Beyond any question 


rose 
From so small 


constructing a wing, 
which is at once light and strong enough to carry the little craft, 
thas made an important beginning. 
the aeroplane of the future may be borne upon wings which were 
first designed by model builders. 

The skill gained in designing planes of just the right size, 
neither too large or too small, 
practical value. 


It is quite conceivable that 


is of great 
The builder besides must learn by actual experi- 
ment the best position for the planes which will give them the" 
and the greatest possible stability. 
‘the planes must be 000 miles 


So perfect are the arrangements 
that the voice of the expert in 
charge of the English stations has 
been recognized. Wireless oper- 
ators aboard the SS. Imperator 
picked up the same messages sent 
out from St. Johns when off the 
Irish coast or fully 1,500 miles out. 
The world is doubtless just enter- 
ing a wonderful new era in the 
history of wireless transmission. 
One of the engineers active in these 
experiments confidently announces 
that in a year or two at most the 
public will be talking across the 
Atlantic and that the telephone 
rates will be cheaper than for simi- 
lar distances over land. 


HE Government is making an 

earnest effort to induce many 
of the states to plant trees on a 
wholesale scale and in some meas- 
ure restore their original wealth. 
There are thousands of acres lying 
idle, even in such populous states 
as New York and Pennsylvania 
which can be made to yield millions 
of dollars every year if planted 
with trees. It is pointed out that 
although the eastern states once 
possessed more than enough trees 
for their own use they must now 
import lumber from the Pacific 
coast, of course, at great expense. 


to the HE time is rapidly passing 
when the bad roads of Amer- 

be pointed out as a re- 

proach. In every section of the 


the problems country work is in progress to 
give the United States a system of 
The boy roads which will compare favor- 


ably with those of other countries. 
Roads are being built at 2,985 dif- 
ferent points. Fully 30,000 miles 
of road have been approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
estimated that this construction 
will cost the country nearly $400,- 
000,000. At the end:of June, 1920, 
the Government reported that 2,116 
different projects or a total of 16,- 
of roads had been com- 
pleted. 
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Boys! Learn the 
Hidden Secrets 
of the Air *_ 
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Listen in! Startling news 
flashed from far corners of the earth 
| —or boy operatorschatting with each 


other by wireless. No wonder large 
numbers of boys have taken up won- 
derful wireless. Be one of them 
Yourself. Catch messages. 
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Send Messages! 
Our New Wireless 
ManualTells YouHow 


Tells all_ you want to know about 
wireless. Describes how messages 
travel. How to put up equipment, 

“aerials”, “wavelengths”, receiving, 
sending and all other points. Gives 
the codes, too. A handy text book 
and catalog on wireless. The finest 
ever published. 

Send 25 cents. Ask for Wireless 
Manual J 12. Wecredit the 
25 cents on first order. Thus 
you can get this FRE 
splendid book 


Write at once—address 
nearest office 


Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co., Inc. 
New York, Chicago 


St. Louis, San Francisco 


—— 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to makew# 
original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1396 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 




































In Strange Count 


ZOU don’t need to know 
the ground if you pack 
one of the nine styles of 
Taylor Compasses —re- 
liable guides that take 
you anywhere. 


At your dealer’s — ask 
him for prices. 





















- No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all kodak 


) pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Mae f = ee en Fg oe 





TTT AUNVADALILOCULOUNOUOUNEUUEN 


For the ‘Wireless 
= Amateur = 
: PY “Spark” Gap 


li Hii ill 

EVERAL omens dnline operators yom 

recently consulted “Spark Gap” eon diffi- 
culties they have encountered which are prob- 
ably common experiences. By replying to 
them through this department it may be pos- 
sible to end their troubles, and guide many 
other operators at the same time. 

Many wireless troubles are caused in the 
amateurs station by the crossing and twisting 
of the wires connecting the instruments. It 
should be borne in mind that the wires and 
coils which carry high frequency electricity, 
which flows through the circuits of wireless 
apparatus, are likely to act upon one another 
inductively. This influence may be exerted 
from a distance of several feet. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that all the connecting 
wires be kept as short as possible. Also the 
various instruments should be so arranged 
that the connecting wires do not cross each 
other. 

It will be found a good plan to construct : 
simple table for holding the apparatus. The 
top of the table should measure about three 
feet in width by two and a half feet in depth, 





= HIININ HTH 





in order to accommodate a simple set. These 
figures are not definite and the amateur 
operator may use his own judgment. It is 


table have a back board 
about ten inches in height. This upright sur- 
face will be found very convenient for 
switches which can then be reached without 
disturbing the instruments. It may be pos- 
sible to find just such a table about the house 
or one which can be readily converted into a 
good stand. 

Much depends upon the proper arrange- 
ment of the instruments on the table. Place 
the receiving instrument at one end of the 
table and the transmitting apparatus near 
the other end and so arrange them that it 
will not be necessary to cross the wires con- 
necting them. Keep all the wires as short 
as possible, for there is frequently consider- 
able loss of energy due to the use of unneces- 
sarily long wires. The best wire for the pur- 
pose is a flexible copper wire well insulated. 
The exact gauge of the wire may vary accord- 
ing to the size of the outfit and the current. 
It will be found that a stranded wire offers 
less resistance to the currents. 

The transmitting apparatus will work more 
satisfactorily if a stranded wire is used. The 
stranded wire covered with rubber commonly 
used for electric light wiring will be found 
very satisfactory. The case of the wires used 
for the aerials is of course entirely different. 
Good results may be obtained with a variety 
of wires, but the amateur will find that alumi- 
num wire is preferable, because of its ex- 
treme lightness. It will be well for the 
amateur to go over his apparatus with these 
facts in mind, however well it may be work- 
ing. It is often these obvious errors which 
are overlooked and prevent the apparatus 
from working to its full efficiency. 


Model Airplane — 
Department = 


pend vesce prea ———— page) = 


important that the 





so " shaped and ‘aened that ‘they will poor 
themselves to the carrying air conditions. 
Here is a valuable lesson in equilibrium. 
This problem has not been solved completely 
in large machines, and it may remain for the 
model builder to hit upon the solution. The 
list of interesting problems encountered by 
the model aeroplane designer might be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

A number of boys throughout the country 
after learning the rudiments of aviation in 
this way have made successful experiments 
with large machines using ordinary motors 
for the purpose. Several youths have built 
machines and equipped them with Ford en- 
gines with gratifying results. Several have 
utilized motorcycle engines and made_ sur- 
prising flights. Before any such experiments 
are attempted, however, a boy should be well 
grounded in the principles of aviation. The 
aeroplane factories as a rule in employing 
young men give special consideration to those 
who have been successful builders and flyers 
of model aeroplanes. 


The Oldest Scout Troop 


“The oldest troop in the United States,” 
Scoutmaster W. R. Ward of Troop 4, Salina, 
Kans., writes: ‘The Boy Scouts of Christ 
Cathedral (Episcopal) were organized in 1909 
by R. H. Romanes, an instructor in the St. 
John’s Military Academy, who came here from 
Scotland and who had seen the English scout 
movement in operation there. When the troop 
was organized English magazines hailed it as 
the first troop in the U. S. and published 
cuts of the original troop. When the national 
organization was formed the troop registered 
as troop 1 of Salina. We boast of forty-two 





‘corners oft ictures, Lay? n wetand ot stick, 
Q ISTIC, No — fuss. At photo 
supply, drug a nd stat’y stores. ept no substitates; 
there ie nothing as good» 10c brings fal pke. and samples 
from Engel Mfg. Co. Dept. §8-J 1456 Leland Ave., CHICAGO 





stars in our service flag, two of them gold, 
former scouts every one, every one of them 
| avowed members of this troop.” 
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This Sturdy Brake Arm 
is the Mark of the MORROW 


OU will always know the 

MORROW by this stur- 
dy brake arm with the word 
MORROW on it. It is the 
mark of the coaster brake with 
the greater braking surface, 
more ball bearings, and scien- 
tific construction. This brake 
arm keeps your brakeinadjust- 
ment. Itplaysanimportant part 


in MORROW dependability. 





«< ™ ms, 


for the 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 
sq. in. Larger than other 
brakes. 


ys Braking power applied 

evenly to entire ,inner 
surface of hub by expanding 
drum. 


Bronze brakeshoes, soft- 

er than hard steel inner 
surface, grip smoothly, firm- 
ly, surely. 

The MORROW re- 


sponds instantly when 
you pedal forward. 





STURDY, SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


The MORROW has a straight hub— 


5 More ball bearings than : d 
that means greater breaking surface and 


other brakes. Coasts 
easily. and quieker, more powerful action. The 
The MORROW is MORROW has more ball bearings than 


strong and sturdy; it will 


any other coaster brake— it coasts easier 
stand hard wear. 


and reduces the effort of pedaling. Boys 
who know coaster brakes choose the 
MORROW for its proved superiority. 
Thousands of boys have the MOR- 
ROW on their bicycles. 


Ride a Bicycte 


For fun, for health, for economy, for 
pleasure —rideabicycle! Bicyclingis one 
of the finest sports—there is fun and 
health for every boy in a bicycle. A bi- 
cycle helps a boy make money, too, See 
that your bicycle has a MORROW 


coaster brake. 


7 95 inspections and final 
test guarantee 
service, 


perfect 








ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 













VARDE, * TARA 
us 
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FTER your team has licked the 
fellers from the other school— 
gee! but you feel good! And 

hungry! That’s the time a thick slice 

of bread spread with Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter tastes great. Better’n candy 
or cake or anything. Ask mother to 
send for a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 

Butter today. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO, 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Foods of Finest Flavor 


ech-Nut 


eanut Butt 


















Mfd. by Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
A Real Rifle for Real Shooting 
An air rifle with a perfectly rifled bore, ad- 


justable sights, and shoots as accurately as 
any powder functioned rifle. 


177 and .22 Calibre 


Noiseless, smokeless, dirtless 


Powerful enough for small game yet safe 
in house or garden. 


Nothing better for teaching the whole family to shoot. 
B.S. A. Guns, Ltd., Birmingham, England 
Sole Distributors for U.S. A. 
Production Equipment Company 
Dept. 27, 5-9 Union Square, New York 


Canadian Distributors: FRASER CO., 10 Hospital St., Montreal, Canada 
































BOYS’ LIFE 


SOMA 


Think and Grin 


SMH 


TUT 





Uf 


N 





“Nuts?” “ Yes, chestnuts.” Most of the Hope He Found It 
jokes that come in here grew in the woods When the bell rang the other day little 
from which Noah collected timber to build Johnnie went to the door. Soon he returne:| 
his ark. alone. 

Old Idle Five Minutes makes a hobby of ‘**Who was it?” asked the mother. 
collecting such antiques, but an up-ta-date “Oh, it was just a man .looking for the 
scout should have up-to-date jokes. wrong place,” was the reply. 

Perhaps it is that the scout is too busy 
doing real work to have time for such frivol- Back 
ing as joke collecting. ‘ - ; 

The following are the pick of bunch sent Caller : I saw your mother going to a 
in this time, and we know that Old I. F. M. neighbor's as I crossed the street. Do you 
will try to make you waste valuable time know when she will be back? 
reading them. Don’t heed him. Give them Bill: Yes, ma’am, she said she would be 
the once over in about three minutes, ten back as soon as you left. 
seconds. Go to it and beat him by one min- 
ute, fifty seconds. Off! Not So Down In The Mouth 


Joe: Did you get much 


went to the dentist? 


relief when y 
Some Artist you 


Teacher: That's the best drawing you Jim: Yes! The dentist wasn't home 
have ever made. : 
Student: Glad you like it A Hot One 
Teacher I don't. Scout master: Let us climb the spiral 
trail. 
Scout: Whew! The last time I climbed it 


it was perspiral. 


Absolute Silence 








Scout Bill: Hey, Jack, don't those two 
babies in the next house keep you awake all 
night? 

Mathematicklers Scout Jack: No, each one howls so loud I 
Bill: Twice ten is equal to twice eleven. can't hear the other, and the result is abso- 
Bob: Where do you get that stuff? lute silence. 
Bill: Well, twice ten is twenty, and twice 


eleven is twenty-two. 








Bob: Twice eleven is twenty-four! 
Bill: Say! waw! 
Bob: Yes, and I can prove it. = 
Bill: Prove it. 
Bob: If I CAN’T prove it, will you give 
me your piece of pie? i 
Bill: Yes. 
Bob: Well, I can't prove it. Come across 


with that pie! Fine-ance 








Sear And Sore Jack: Have you change of a dollar bill? 
Joe: How would you like to drop 200 feet Pete: Yep. 
with a parachute? Jack: Fine! Would you mind letting m 
Pete: Id hate to drop that far without have a loan of a quarter? 
one 
Temptation 
Farmer : What are you doing in the 
orchard ? 
Boy: Nothing, sir. 
Farmer: Aren't you trying to steal some 
apples? ’ 
Boy: No, sir; I'm trying not to steal 
‘em. 
Cap-tive 
A Scout Is Thrifty ‘ee Pitacees> Ther hat Shall 
1, ai . agi : eo ee e Prisoner : 1ere goes my hat. Shal 
nderfoot : Why do you take such lo 7. ie abbas tk? 
steps ! . . . 
: . The Policeman: What! Run away and 
s ‘lass : save s » les or that way. Path ‘ ‘ 3 
Ist Class: I save shoe leather that ; never come back again? You stand here and 
100% I'll run after it. 
Jimmy: Father, yesterday at school I 
made 100 on my studies. 
Father: That was fine, what study did Pa. 
you make it in? ; Yt 
Jimmy: 50 on Spelling, and 50 on Arith pra aay | 





metic. P 4 e 
A Scout Is Kind d G ae 
became of . 





“Freddy, do you know what 
that piece of cake that was left on the 
tray?” asked mother. : 
Freddy: Yes, mother, I gave it to a little Needs Help To Keep It 
boy that was hungry. — : =n 
Mother: That was good of you. Who was Say, Bill, can Jim keep a secret?" } 
Yea; but it would be just like him 


= os 


the boy? 4 
to tell some one that couldn't. 


Freddy: It 


fens 
(i 


was me! 
Quite So 
What is the difference between pneumonia 
and ammonia? 


Pneumonia comes 
comes in bottles. 








WHERE THE 
CAKE WAS AND 
Now ammonia 


in chests and 





A Scout Is Cheerful 








Sam: I saw you sitting between two fat 
men on the trolley car this morning. Weren't 
you most squeezed to death? 

Elmer: Oh, I hadn’t much room for com- 
plaint. 


So Long 

Jim: Why did France 

finger of the “ Goddess 
eleven inches long? 


little 
just 


make the 


of Liberty” 


Jam: I can’t imagine. 
Jim: Well, if they made it twelve inches 


long it would be a foot. 


Or Get Its Ears Pulled 
“Pa, why do they say in the market re 
ports that wheat is nervous?” 
“T guess, son, it is because it expects to be 
thrashed.” 
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CAVE 





M k. CAVE SCOUT, will you please tell me 
how you write your poems?’ 


A thousand thanks, good friend, for those 
kind words! Calling such scribbling poetry is 
more than I'd dare do myself. Writing ’em is 
dead easy. First I sit down with a _ pencil 
and some paper. If I want to write some- 
thing serious I scratch the right side of my 
head just above the ear, if I want a silly bit 


of verse, I scratch my head on the left side 
in the same place and partly close my right 


eye. Then— 

A chemical reaction starts exploding in my 
dome. 

And—presto, change! San 
BINGO! There’s your pome! 

Nothing to it! 

“Cave Scout, you're a nut!” 

Correct you are, Clarence, come 
your place at the head of the class! 

“But Cave Scott, please’ give your head a 
scratch ‘on the right side just above your ear’ 
and answer this question for me.” 

Pardon me for interrupting, 
there are a lot of new 
fellows here today and 


Francisco! 


and take 


Scout, but 


CAVE SCO 





vy ' WHERE 
ARE. YOU GONE, 
WITH MY 

HAMMER ? 









Wwe have a speaker from National Headquar- 
ters. First comes the supper, and you can 
believe me it is a crackerjack! After that we 
have our exhibition. Part of the exhibition 
is things we have made, such as a collection 
of knots, aeroplane models, butterflies. model 
bridges. wireless sets, maps of the surround- 
ing country, ete. Then there are demonstra- 
tions of fire by friction, first aid work, signal- 
ling. wall-scaling, Scout games and things of 
that kind. But the big event of the evening 
is saved until the last when Scouts who have 
completed requirements for First Class, Merit 
Badges, ete. are presented publicly with their 
badges. I tell you those of us who get badges 
in that way are a proud lot of boys. 

“Now we find that the fellows will work 
like sixty all year getting things in shape for 
this dinner and demonstration. I believe this 
stunt has done more than any other one thing 
to keep our troop together and to keep the 
boys interested. ‘That’s why our troop is get- 
ting stronger and better every year.” 

Fine idea! 

“In our troop—-—” 
What state please? 
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maybe I'd better tell 
them that the Cave 
Scout doesn’t do all 


the talking. We meet 
here in she Cave to 
talk over our boy prob- 
lems and our Scouting 
problems, and any one 
of the crowd is free to 
get rid of anything 
that may be burden- 
ing his mind. We can 
all learn something 
from the other fellow, 
we have found. Now 
then, old timer, let’s 
have the problem. 
“Well, when we 
first started our troop 
everything worked 
fine. the boys came to 
meetings regularly, 
worked hard at their 
scout tests and were 
always Johnny-on-the- 


spot fer good turns 
and community — ser- 
vice. But after a 
while they began to 


slow down, attendance 
was poor, they neg- 
lected their tests and 
things went on from 
bad to worse until 
now the troop is in 
such bad shape that I 
feel like chucking the 


TANIA 


started out awhile ago to do a little job, 
yf A task that only could be done by working with my knob, 
I settled down quite cozily into an easy chair. 
Then stroked my classic brow awhile and rumpled up my hair, 
A sheet of paper pure and white I spread upon my knee, 
Then took my pencil from my ear expecting soon to see 
Upon that spotless, helpless page, appearing line by line 
Like soldiers marching on parade, some brilliant thoughts of mine. 


But ere wf po marred the page a bird went flashing by. 
“Oh, gee,” 1 mattered to myself, “it must be great to fly ! 
And if I could like eagle strong, into the air tak@wing, 
I'd lift my head up to the sky, and sing, and sing, and sing ! 
And as I sailed, and swooped and soared, thus voicing all my joys, 
I wonder what the other birds would think of such a noise ! 

The lakes and streams spread out below would be a charming sight; 
By golly, if I had a boat I bet the bass would bite ! 
I'd soon rig up my spinner hook and fasten on some pork, 
And cast into the lily-pads—Oh, boy, I know "twould work ! 
And when I landed fish enough to last a week or more, 
I'd curl up on the moss: ioe and go to sleep and snore ; 
Just shut my eyes and breath a sigh and presently I'd stand 
Within the mystic borders of a queer, uncertain land ; 

‘et, would I be in that strange land, its shadows to explore, 
Or in that helpless body lying sleeping on the shore rs 
Why does that little chi. munk have his back with stripes bedecked? 
And when he scurries down the log, why is his tail erect 
Perhaps he sees a thousand things forbidden you and me ; 
I wonder if he ever dreams when sleeping in his tree ? 
I wonder when this lake was formed—a thousand years ago ? 
That breeze that shakes the poplar leaves, what is it makes it go ? 
Some day a city may rise with factories and jails, ; 
How many Indian feet have gone a-padding down these trails ? 
Say, isn't this a grand old pine ! wonder just how tall ! 
He surely looks as though he were the daddy of ‘em all! 
Some day when all our family is gathered in the Cave, 

I'll show the gang this camping place and watch the fellows rave! 
Boy Scouting is such bully fun, with all its nature lore, 
It's funny some one didn't think of doing it before ! 


While there I sat star-gazing, with no thought of line or rhyme, 
That little bird I saw before flashed by a second time, 

I rubbed my eyes, and stretched a bit, and sat up in my chair, 
Then looked down at my paper and I found this scribbiing there ! 


*“( )HIO. As I was 

saying, in our 
troop we have a sys- 
tem of demerits that 
helps out a lot with 
the problem of disor- 
der. Any boy who 
gets over fifteen de- 
merits, is not allowed 





to attend the big sum- | 


mer camp. 
are given for absence 
or tardiness without 
excuse, for disturbing 
meetings, or, at the 
discretion of the 
Scoutmaster, for any 
act of unscoutlike 
conduct. But I don't 
think this scheme 
would work if the 
summer camp were 
not such a fine one. 
There isn’t a boy in 
the troop who would 
not be terribly disap- 
pointed if he were @e- 
nied permission to go. 
Last summer not a 
boy missed, but the 
year befone three of 
them did, and found 
out that the Sceut- 
master meant exactly 
what he said.” 
There's another tip 
for you, Scout. 
Anybody else? 





whole business and 
quitting—" 

Whoa, back: Hold 
on! Guess this Boy is 


a new one in here, fel- 

lows. He doesn’t seem to know that the 
words “ quit’ and “ can’t” are never used in 
this old Cave. 


UT say, Brother, I'd like to ask you one or 

two questions before I turn the gang loose 
on you with suggestions. Has your troop ever 
had a summer camp? 

“Well, one er two of the boys have 
tended a camp run by another troop.” 

Have ‘you ever had any Scout stunts in the 
winter, such as a Father and Son’s banquet 
or an exhibition of Scout work? 

“No, Cave Scout, we have done nothing in 
the winter but try to hold our regular meet- 
ings.” 

Well, it seems to me that what you need 
is a few big, special stunts. You can’t blame 
the boys for getting tired of routine meetings, 
without anything special to work for. What 
have you to suggest, fellows? 

“Mr. Cave Scout, in our troop 

Will you tell the fellows what state you are 
from please? 

“New Jersey. The biggest thing in the 
whole year for our troop is our annual dinner 
and exhibition. We hold this in January. 
Our Dads and Mothers provide the feed, but 
the boys help to prepare it and serve it. Be- 
Sides our Dads and Mothers we invite our 
troop committee, city officials, and sometimes 


at- 


HALAL 


“I'm from Virginia, 
Mr. Cave Scout. The 
boys in our troop got 
to raising Old Ned in the meetings, so 
patrol leaders got together to talk things over 
and see if they could tind out what was the 
matter. After conferring with the Scout- 
master we decided that the business part of 
our meetings was too long. So we figured out 
a plan to speed things up, and got through 
the cut and dried part of the meetings -in 
about half the time we had been using before. 
The extra time we used for some lively Scout 
games. We found that we could finish up the 
routine part of the meeting about the time the 
boys were getting restless and then we'd let 
them cut loose. After the games we would 
call them together for a very brief closing 
ceremony. That scheme has solved the prob- 
lem of disorder in our troop.” 

“ But, Cave Scout, you have let us do all 


the talking. Can’t you suggest something 
yourself ?” 
Well, if I were the Scout who came here | 


today for help, I would try to get the best 
points of all the plans that have been sug- 


gested. Here is one thing I know I would 
do— if I adopted a system of demerits I 
would have some merits to offset them. For 


instance, I would fix it so a Scout could get 
rid of a demerit by advancing from Tenderfoot 
to Second Class, or from Second Class to First 
Class Scout already, he might work off a de- 
(Concluded on page 45) 


the | 


Demerits | 








Boys, Here is the Bike Lamp 
For Your Night Rides 


is real sport when 
your bike is equipped with the 
Delta bicycle lamp. Here is a 
lamp for you that shoots a clear 
white beam hundreds of feet up 
any automobile. 


Night: riding 


No bother with oil and matches. 
ready. 


uses long-lasting No. 6 battery, is equipped with moisture-proof switch. 






the 


light on 


the road—it’s as strong as 


Just a quick click of the switch and you're 


The Delta bike lamp is handsomely finished in baked-in black enamel, 


You 


can attach the lamp to your bike by just a few turns of the wing nuts and it 


is on tightly, never to rattle or become loosened. 


Model 27 


$2.25, 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 


World’s standard for batteries and electric lamps 
for hand use, and bicycles, boats and buggies. 


Branches: New York City, Times Bldg., Times Square; San 


single cell. 
Order from nearest dealer or send direct. 


Get your Delta bike lamp now. 


Sent complete postpaid for 









Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Winnipeg, Canada, 




















every ounce of service thatcan be 
built into a bicycle tire— 


—a thick, white, resilient rub- 





Always on the Job 


Whether you ride a bicycle to work, to 
school, or for pure enjoyment, you require 


reliable tires. 

The longer the wear and the 
fewer the punctures, the greater 
the satisfaction from your wheel. 
The Kokomo Everlaster gives you 


fe 


Per.) 


surpassing wear. 
dation 
ing 

—a handsome, 


ter rib and 


ber tread that has demonstrated its 


—Unusual strength through its 
two-ply motorcycle fabric foun- 


—leak-proof valve construction 
by its three-way splicing to the cas- 


twin-grip tread 
with a continuous easy-rolling cen- 
two rows of sharp, 


gripping wedges to give traction and 


avoid skidding. 
Sent Free—The 
Book. 





y 
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Every rider should have one. 


Kokomo Rubber Co. 
20 S. Main St. 








Contributors to Cycle Trades of America Advertising Campaign. 


Kokomo Bike 
It gives a lot of interesting 
bicycling information and tire hints. 


Kokomo, Indiana 




















































TOP NOTCH 


BEACON x# FALLS 


GRIP-SURE SHOE 


HE “Grip-Sure” is a This shor is made of the 
crackerjack shoe. Its finest Top Notch duck, with 
famous, patented — suction- black leather trimmings and 
ankle patch. It fits snug and 

copped sole holds you up oe gives great support to the 


the slippery floors and 
surfaces. It is so springy and 
live that it puts extra speed 
into your feet for all sorts of 
sports and games. 


most ankle muscles. Two styles— 
regular and athletic—the lat- 
ter lacing to the toe cap. 
Write for the name of the 
dealer in your city. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 


Dept. F, Beacon Falls, Conn. 






























































Bicycle Tires 


EDERAL bicycle tires look speedy and 

put lots of zip into your bike. Up a steep 
hill they seem to help you along and you 
are almost sure to beat the other boys on a 
coast. Their treads are practically oil and 
puncture proof. That’s what makes Federals 
last so long. Get Federals on your bicycle. 








THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 


of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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Placating Useni 
(Continued from page 24) 


TUUITETNTNUATE 


locked. Ned, seeing his father settled in a 
deep sleep, paced up and down the gravel 
walk in front of the house as was his habit 
every night before going to bed. 

There was a stealthy padding behind him, a 
quick spring at either side, hands were clapped 
across his mouth, he was thrown and, in spite 
of his struggles, bound and gagged. 


HERE was but one person awake at Old 
Umtali. And that was Makiwa whose 
was close to a window in his dormi- 
tory. He had been lying watching his beloved 
Scout Barstow pacing restlessly back and 
forth on the gravel walk. 

awake until after this nightly walk of Ned’s 
and often came out to join him. Tonight 
he was just thinking of slipping his clothes 


bed 


on and going out, when he heard a quick 
thud, then a scuffle and: almost instantly 


through the darkness past his window came 
the muffled sound of running, and a sharp, 
smacking breath sound which made Makiwa 
jump to his feet. No one but Rupee, one of 
his dead grandfather's fiercest men ever 
made that sound. 


In a few minutes there was consternation 


at Old Umtali. Makiwa ran through the 
building arousing all the boys and Vweba. 


Soon everyone was scouring the grounds with 
lanterns but nowhere was there a trace of 
Ned, nor of anyone else. 

It was an exciting night about Old Umtali 

-focussing in several dramatic scenes. 

A mountain path—with a group of drunk- 
en and exultant savages hurrying swiftly 
along with a bound white boy slung across 
the back of their leader. ‘“ And this comes 
of being a missionary’s son in Africa,” Ned 
was thinking. “But they wouldn't dare 
touch me. Get the government after them.” 
Then —* They're drunk — Half child—Half 
devil, as Father says. No use fighting even 
if I could. Got to sit tight and use my wits.” 
And then he began to get dizzy from swing- 
ing along with his head hanging downward 
and everything grew confused. 

At the mission a lighted dormitory with 
the native teachers and the old boys sitting 
about in a circle, whispering tales of the 
wickedness of Useni. In a bedroom of the 
mission house a sick man in a heavy delirious 
sleep, unconscious of what had happened. 

On a path on another mountain two 
the oldest mission boys running swiftly to 
the trading station instructed by Vweba to 
bring a rescue party of white persons even 
if they weren't the government officials. 

Back at the mission, creeping steathily 
out of his dormitory, a frightened little black 
boy with chattering teeth and _= shaking 
body; in spite of his fear of the dark 
Makiwa started on a run along the same 
path which Useni’s men had taken with 
Ned. 

Had not 
kidnapped 
What else 


of 


his beloved Scout Ba’stow been 
because he would not go home? 
was there for him to do but to go 
back to the dirty kraal? So Makiwa ran 
stumbling along chattering and shaking, once 
breaking into a wild run as he caught sight 
of two green eyes looking out of the bushes 
at him, then giving another wild jump at 
the laugh of a hyena above him on the 
mountain side, then going on again in his 
stumbling run. 


ED came to himself in a dark hut 
through which rats were scurrying. At 
he didn’t know where he was—nor 
had happened. He moved his arms 
felt that they were sore; he was no 
bound nor gagged. He could move 
stifly. He lay on a dirty straw 
and there seemed to be no one any- 
where about him, He became gradually 
aware, however, of a steady continuous wail- 
ing just outside the hut. Next that he was 


first 
what 
and 

longer 
though only 
pallet 


looking into firelight and that somewhere a 
drum was beating. He rose stiffly to his 
feet and moved toward the doorway. He 


caught a glimpse of a group of savages sit- 
ting and lying about a fire—most of them 
wailing and rocking back and forth in accom- 
paniment to the monotonous dance which a 
much-painted young headsman was executing. 


He caught only a glimpse, however, when 
Rupee, the powerful black who had carried 
him said something in Chikaranga, pushed 


him back into the hut, and took up his po- 
sition in the doorway. 


“So I'm a prisoner, it seems,” Ned said 
to himself as he sat down on the edge of 
the straw. He buried his head in his arms. 


he 
Ned 


thought. 
starting 


*T’ll just 
Morning came 
up off the straw 
eyes. <A slightly 


pretend I'm asleep,” 
and found 
pallet and rubbing his 
built black of about his 
own age sat in the doorway watching him in- 
terestedly. Ned grinned broadly. The black 
turned away his head then turned back again 


curiously. Ned grinned again. And _ this 
time the black grinned back, ending in a 
deep throated musical chuckle. “ The Child,” 


thought Ned, 
in them.” 


“that’s what I've got to get to 


Makiwa often stayed | 
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Help 
For 


Scout 
Scribes 


Back from Camp means regu- 
lar Troop Meetings again. “ Be 
prepared ” with a Troop Record 
Book to keep a real record of 
your Scout Troop. 

No, 3516. SCOUTMASTERS’ 
TROOP RECORD B Loose- 
leaf khaki three- wn Pinder with 
cover stamped in black, size 8% x 


11 inches, with record blanks suffi- 
cient for the average troop for one 


year. 32 Individual Application 
blanks for Membership........... 501B 
GC Pee ME ce iktcsasscceas 502 
2 Asst. Scoutmasters’ Applications 505 
12 Applications for Merit Badges.. 507 
3 Sheets for record of Attendance 

en ee 506 
3 Short sheets for record of At- 

tendance and Dues........... 506A 
32 Individual Scout records....... 503 
3 Cash record sheets............. 509 
6 Order Blanks for Uniform...... 510 
6 Additional Enrollment blanks... 515 
26 Weekly troop minute blanks... 519 
12 Monthly Report Blanks........ 520 
1 Advancement Record .......... 528 
36 Certificates of test passed...... 525 

Constitution N. C. Form....... 518 

B “Ene Bee Soout Lae’... ccccscne 678 
14 Guides, complete 


$4.25 


Express Collect 


NOTE 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Prices of Merit Badge 
Pamphlets have been 
advanced to 20c each 























Different from all others-the 






shoots ha-der and farther 
than pay other. Made ona 
Is really a strong 











desired. Each stroke givesincreased 

power, one to six strokes being 

sufficient. 

Works like air-drills and air-ham- 

mers—with this difference: 

You contro! shooting force. This 

block of hardwood shows penetrat- 

ing power of eachcharge. Noother 

air rifle can duplicate this feat. 

The Beajenia is safe, because you 
rol the power. Never 

i— shooting force—has no 

springs to get out of order. 

Write for interesting folder 

about this wonderful] gun. 

At all dealers, $5.00 Ask 

your dealer for Yemonstra- 

tion, 

Benjamin 

Air- 

& MoM 

603 N. Broadway 

St. aw Mo. 
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For Beginners— 


Enders! 
Start shaving right with 


SAFETY 


On the market 13 years. 
More than 2,000,000 in 
regular use before it was 
ever advertised. Satisfied 
users alone have been its 
salesmen. Is there another 
product with a similar 
record? 

The appealing charm of the Enders 
is its simplicity—only three parts: 
BLADE:—of the finest quality 
Swedish-base steel—hand stropped, 


hand tested, assuring the keenest 
and most lasting edge. 

GUARD:— stands free of the blade, 
leaving the entire cutting edge free 
for shaving. 

HANDLE:—hung at the exact 
angle necessary to secure the sliding, 
diagonal stroke of the old style open 
blade. 

Shaving with an Enders Razor is 
‘“‘Just Like Wiping Your Face 
With a Towel.” 


Wa Erdlers 


Enpers SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00—with six 
blades of the best quality Swedish-base steel. 
Packed in a black Karatol box, plush lined. 








FOR SALE 
BY 

BEST DEALERS 

EVERYWHERE 
































Morning came and found a little black 
bundle in the doorway of the hut of Chi- 
kanga, the chiefess. Chikanga herself found 
him on her way back from Useni’s kraal and 
gathered him up into her arms, hugged 
and kissed him and gave him a bowl of 
mush. Then, after telling him that his Scout 
Barstow was safe, she sent him to turn the 
goats and sheep into the field, next to 
Useni’s kraal. That would be better than 
going to Useni when he was half-drunk and 
bad-tempered. Probably Useni would soon 
see him out there tending the sheep. Then 
he would be good-natured again, and his 
Scout Barstow could go back to his sick 
father. And maybe he might go back, too. 

So it happened that when later in the 
morning Ned was taken before the king 
Useni that in the field. just below the kraal 
and in plain sight of the rock where Useni re- 
ceived Ned, Makiwa was tending the sheep. 

Useni sat in state on the flat rock under 
another shelving rock where Ned's father 
had treated the sick king Mtasa many 
months ago when he won _ permission for 
Makiwa to attend the mission school. Re- 
splendent as he had been the day before in 
his feather headdress and checked European 
suit, Useni sat on the rock with his feet 
under him and the bright blue blanket folded 
across his knees so as to display its magic 
characters of ‘‘ Made in Portugal.” Gathered 
about him were his men armed with spears. 


ED grinned at them all, an infectious, 
boyish grin, and they all stopped the 
jeering with which they had greeted him 
and stared at him. Then before they could 
think what to do next, Ned put his fingers 
between his teeth and began to whistle 
“Yankee Doodle” with variations and ac- 
companying it with a comical, strutting 
march back and fourth in front of Useni'’s 
rock. Women and children came running 
from their huts, at the sound of this queer 
music and gathered in a circle about him. 
He finished the piece, turned a_hand- 
spring, then bowed, with several of the 
blacks chuckling, and a few of the most im- 
pulsive ones breaking into audible laughter. 
But Useni had no smile on his face. He 
spoke rapidly and volubly in Chikaranga, 
with the result that Ned’s attendant took 
him by the arm, and the powerful, ugly 
spearsman with whom Useni had conferred 
the day before came forward and spoke to 
Ned in broken English. 

“You keep Makiwa, We keep you. You 
teach Makiwa, We teach you.” 

“So that’s their game,’ thought Ned. 
“All right, Bud, I don’t mind. But you'll 
have to hurry. You'll have the government 
after you.” 

* All right, we hurry,” and the spearsman 
motioned to the witch doctor who came 
from his place at Useni’s right hand carry- 
ing a clay pot of paint. 

“You much paint—like happy chief—then 
learn throw spears,” and the ugly spearsman 
started to strip off Ned's coat, 

“Here! Here, Bud, I can throw spears 
in these clothes.” 

At Ned's resistance there were many hoots 
and jeers, with Useni leading them. 

“No—no clothes— much paint — then 
throw J 

“No you don’t,’ thought Ned. He knew 
instinctively that never could he be smudged 
with paint and ridiculed and still win Useni 
for his father. He must maintain the white 
man’s superiority of intelligence. But how? 
He was only one. And they were many and 
drunk. And who knew when rescue would 
come? He had been noted for his wrestling 
holds among the scouts at home. 

Ned quietly took off his coat. 

“All right, Bud, but let’s have a bout first. 
You know how to wrestle?” and Ned ex- 
plained what he meant with motions of his 
arms. “Ask your king?” 





HE big black fellow, very proud of his 
athletics at the mine was anxious to 
show off before Useni. So he said something 
to him in Chikaranga and then came rush- 
ing at Ned like a bull. They locked, and 
the bout was on, shifting this way and that. 
Ned was lighter and quicker, and more 
skilled, but the black was powerful and 
tenacious, and neither gained over the other. 
Useni watched, interested for a few minutes, 
but it was not giving him his opportunity to 
ridicule the white man. Suddenly at a sig- 
nal from him several of his men stepped out, 
grabbed both the black and Ned. And after 
another hurried conference, the witch doctor 
again came toward Ned with his paint pot, 
and again the crowd began to hoot and jeer. 
Rescue came suddenly and in a dramatic 
manner. Makiwa tending the sheep in the 
field below the kraal was a very unhappy 
little black boy. He could see the crowd up 
on the hillside gathered about Useni’s rock. 
What were they doing to his Scout Barstow? 
Several times he was on the point of leaving 
the sheep and running to see. Only the 
fact that his mother had told him that he 
would help Ned more where he was kept 
him there. Finally he felt that he could 
not wait any longer, and he started for the 
kraal. As an afterthought he took one back- 
ward look to see if the sheep were all right. 
But what was this? Creeping along through 
the field something large and tawny, a leop- 












Ajuto-W heel 


They overcome 


coaster wagon. 





c= - 
What the Spin Means 


It means that the Auto-Wheel is the standard among boys’ 
Wagons. It means that the wheels on your Auto -Wheel will run 
faster and smoother than the other boy’s. It means that 
is the speed king in a race. It means a sturdy 
coaster that will stand hard knocks, and come back for more. The 
spin explains the name Auto-Wheel. It shows the real advantages 
of roller-bearings. 

Roller-bearings are your assurance of smWooth-running coasters. 
friction—the thing that wears cheap coasters out 
They insure a long life to your coaster. Get an 
Auto-Wheel and you will always have a good coaster «wagon. 


before their time, 


There is a series of interesting prize contests for coaster ‘‘ fans 
our magazine tells about these contests 
Send for a FREE 6 months’ subscrip- 
Just write us 


Auto- Wheel Spokesman 
and the Aut o-Wheel Club idea. 
tion, also a neat Auto-Wheel 
names of 3 coaster dealers, telling which ones sell the coaster wagon with 
the name Auto- Wheel on the sides 


Fre SartoWheel Coaster Co.Anc., 


The Buffalo Sled Company 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Office, 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 


131 Schenck St. 


Two Models 


The Auto- Wheel Convertible Roadster and the Auto-Wheel Coaster. 
The roadster is a combination wagon. 
it from a roadster to a coaster. 


Prize Contests 


” 


oaster Dime Bank. 


Turn the sides out to change 
The Auto-Wheel is the old standard 
Both models will carry a 1,000 pounds. 


” «The 




























Every Day! 


Have a New Toy 


YOU CAN BUILD 


HUNDREDS OF 
FINE 


MODELS 


ND with your 
Meccano Elec- 
tric Motor, 

make them run like 
real machinery. Every 
live boy longs to 
build models and make 
them GO! Don’t 
you just itch to get hold of that Crane 
and hoist big weights clear up to the Jib? 
You can satisfy your yearning to build, 
imitate and invent, with 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


No study needed. The easy instructions 
enable you to build over 400 dandy 
models, and you can invent hundreds 
more. 


SEND TODAY for FREE BOOK 


It tells all about Meccano; also about Dick, 
that eager, inquisitive lad who wouldn’t rest 
till his Dad took him through the great 
Meccano factory. The story of Dick’s adven- 
tures sparkles with interest, and there are 
over fifty pictures of models and boys build- 
ing them, 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Paes New York City 








71 W. 23d Street 























Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone sys- 
tem has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
ized iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of 
the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 
withdraw promises of delivery, re- 


ject orders, refuse contracts and even 


One Policy 





shut down plants. The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 
for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 

























My bike’s oiled 
with 3-in-One 
3-in-One makes bicycles, roller 
skates, motors, tools, guns and 
pistols work rigbt. Prevents 
friction and rust. 


* 
3-in-One 
should be every boy’s oil be- 
cause it bas been usedby grown 
ups for 24 years You use 
3-in-One You"!ltike it. 
Atall gdod stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain — 
States, 15c, 30c. 
and 60cin bottles; 
also in 30c Handy 


Oil Car 
Generous i 


FREE Goose 


and Dictionary of B 
uses. Write today. 



























Build and Fly A 
Model Aeroplane 


Build a real, flying model of any of the famous 


Aeroplanes listed below. IDEAL Scale Drawings 
and Building and Flying Instructions show how 
you can build and, fly 3-ft. models of real ‘planes. 
Send now for drawings and instructions for the one 


you want to build. 


Curtiss JN4D-2 Training 
a Plane (Just Out) 

C-4 Naval Seaplane EACH Nieuport Monoplane 
DeHavillandBattle’plane POSTPAID Taube Monoplane 
SEND FOR AEROPLANE BOOK 
Tells all about these and many other Aero- 
planes, and how to build and fly them. Also 
describes IDEAL Model Aeroplane Construc- 
tion Outfits, which contain everything needed 
for building the above Aeroplanes, and tells 
where to get them, Send 5c today for your book. 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Company 
Making Model Aeroplanes since 1911 
Cor. Wooster and West Houston Sts., New York 


Curtiss Military Tractor 
Bleriot Monoplane 

















child 
is no 
sprung 
ready 
of the 


stood terrified. 
fears the leopard, 
treacherous animal, 
out into the field now and crouched 
for another spring into the midst 
little flock of unsuspecting sheep. 
Makiwa’s first impulse was to run. [But 
then he remembered that a true scout never 
shows fear—and the next he knew he was 
ruuning and yelling wildly, but toward the 
leopard, picking up stones which he threw 
quickly and with accurate aim. 
It was the wild yelling that 
attention in the kraal, and all forgot Ned 
in their eagerness to see what it was about, 
What they saw was a little black boy in a 
man’s coat hurling stones at a much sur- 
prised leopard that stood snarling angrily. 
Such a din of yells broke out then from 
the rock on the mountain side that the 
leopard quickly sprang into the veld and 
out of sight. But the yelling continued. 
At Useni'’s order, 
the field and 
shoulder, then 


ard. Makiwa 
in Africa 
more 


Every 
for there 
It had 


| 





attracted 


a big black ran down to 
brought Makiwa up on his 
what a time was made over 
him! Who ever knew a boy of ten to be 
so brave? And think what might have 
happened! He might easily have been killed 
by the leopard. Chikanga repeated 
over and over to every one in the kraal. 

‘All the hostility of the blacks had gone. 
They had switched suddenly and were chil- 
dren again. Useni’s face was proudly smil- 
ing. -So this was what they taught them at 
the mission school. He started to order a 
sheep killed for a feast, but Ned, on learning 
this, told him that he had better postpone it 
and send him back to the mission because his 











father would be worrying. Useni agreed, 
and said that not only should Makiwa go 
back, but also that his own son, the young 
black who had guarded Ned that. morning, 
should go to the mission school. 

So after they had had more mush, and 
after Ned had whistled Yankee Doodle : in 
for them through his teeth, Ned and Maki- 
wa and Nsingo started for the mission. 


About a quarter of the way back they met a 
battered looking rescue party, with bandaged 
heads and eyes still bleared with fever. 
“Come along back, said Ned. 
* Makiwa‘s a hero, and we're friends.” 
And when Ned got back the mission 
house he took Nsingo in to his father, 
who had been kept in ignorance of the affair. 
“See, Dad, Makiwa and I have’ brought 
you a king's son, no less. Now what do you 
think of that as a start for the big school?” 


boys,” 
all 
to 
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Camp on Wheels 
(Continued from page 17) 

itt | 

Twenty-three. I'll never trust that 

number,” 


“And races and everything, too,” Wig said. 


“Sure, and a balloon ascension,’ Connie 
began grouching. 
* Maybe he's mistaken,” I said; “ we've 


had pretty good fun, anyway.” 

‘You call it fun, starting away just when 
the fun is going to begin?” Peewee piped, 

I guess we didn’t know what to think of 
what to expect. Anyway, I knew that the 
train that had left us there would telegraph 
to some place or other about us, that was all 
I knew. When another train stopped for us, 
we'd just have to go. 

* Anyway, let's have something to eat and 
turn in,” I said; “ we'll just have to trust to 
luck.” 

One sure thing, we all felt pretty bad, be- 
cause the next day was a holiday and there'd 


be lots of fun at that Carnival. I made 
some rice cakes and then we fixed the seats 
and turned in. 

I don’t know how long I had*been asleep, 
but what made me wake up was the whistle 
of a locomotive. Westy woke up, too, and 
we both listened. 

“It's coming,” he said. 

“The game is up,” I told him. 

Pretty soon we were all awake, listen- 
ing. The train was backing down along the 


track and coming nearer and nearer 
to us. We could hear the engine puffing, and 
the sound ef wheels going ker-lick, ker-lick. 
Gee whiz, I was feeling sore. 
“Come on out the platform,” 
said, 


branch 


on Westy 





“This railroad makes me_ sick,” Connie 


| grouched, 


‘Why couldn't they wait until to-morrow 
night?’ Wig wanted to know. “I thought 
we were going to have a day’s fun.” 

Out on the platform all we saw was a man 


sitting on the railing in the dark. 
“Where's the pesky old train, anyway?” 
I said. 
“Train?” the man said; “ what train?” 


Then he just reached forward and ruffled 


up our young hero’s hair. 


I was all flabbergasted. “Mr. Pedro!” 
I just blurted out. 
“TIT thought I'd pay you back, that’s all,” 


he said. 
Oh, boy, couldn’t that man imitate a train! 
(To be concluded in Norember Boy’s Lire) 
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C’m on, fellows, 


greatest soap 


It gets the dirt. Nope! does 


much dirt you picked up on 
the field. Goblin gets it all; 


Maybe you left some of your 


washes your bruises clean. 


It’s sonre soap! It leaves 


and clean; it makes the skin 


Buy Goblin’s at your grocer’s; 


and address as well as yours, 
and we will send you a boy’s 
trial size cake free. 





oblin Soap 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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ever! 


make a bit-of-dif how 


it quickly. 


in the game. You want 


re soap, like Goblin. It 


oes this in even the 
est or coldest water. 
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and mind feeling fresh 
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WORKS WONDERS 
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Please se 
Soap. 


Street 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address..... 





Trial Size Cake Free 


64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Your Name. 


» Dept. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 


nd me trial size cake of Goblin 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Did You Ever 
Have a Hunch? 


Well, by the time you get through reading 
what I’ve got to tell you, you will have a 
hunch and you’d better take advantage of 
i ou are the kind of boy who won't 
“et the other fellow beat him to it” then 
you have the ambition to be rich and suc- 
cessful just as soon as possible. How about 
it,isthat your ambition? But how are you 
oing about it to become rich and success- 
ful? Are you going to discover a treasure 
island or are you going to find a gold mine? 
That happens often enough in stories but 
never in real life. No, we’ve got a better 
Jan, we will tell you how to be rich and 
successful in this little history of two friends 
of ours. 
Two boys who were fishing started to talk 
about themselves and 
what they were going 
to do in the future. 
Fred said: 


“Father is kind of 
peeved at me because 
I won’t go to high 
school, but why should 
I, I’m getting $10.00 a 
week nowand I’monly 
started. Four years 
from now I'll be getting at least $20.00. If 
Iwent to high for four years I’d have to 
start for what I’m getting now, so you see 
I’m four years ahead.” 


John thought for alittle while, then said: 





“Fred, I wish I had your chance and didn’t 
have to work to help support mother and 
my kid sisters and could go to high. I've 
kept my eyes open and noticed that the fel- 
low without some education is always left 
way behind in the long run. Mother thinks 
so too and she got me to take up a two 
year high school course from the American 
School of Correspondence. I don’t lose a 
single minute from my working time, have 
lots of time for fishing and other things and 
at the same time I’m making as much as 
you are and I am getting ready for the big- 
ger things. My math. is teaching me _ to 
figure the problems that come up in the shop 
and my English is helping me to read and 
understand shop instructions. Mother said: 
‘John, if you don't get high school, then you 
can never hope to direct the work of others.’ 
You take a hunch from me, Fred, and take 
up a course like mine.” 


It is now 15 years later, we are in the office of the 
superintendent of a large factory and find John, who 
is the superintendent, talking to a manin overalls. 
“But, Fred, the trouble is 
that you can’t figure and 
so can’t correctly lay out 
the work of the other fel- 
lows and they know it. You 
must remember that you 
havea bunchof high school 
graduates in that depart- 
ment, I know you are a 
better mechanic but to be 
foreman you simply got to 
be able to figure, write in- 
structions and make out re- 
ports. If you had only gone 
to high school or better 
still if you had taken the course I wanted you to 
take 15 years ago, then you wouldn’t be wearing 
overalls today. Fred, it isn’t toolate yet, I’ll tell you 
what I’lldo. If you pocumee to take the course that 
I took, then you can have thejob.”’ 
You may be sure that Fred took the course and pro- 
fited by it. It was only five years later when John, 
who was now General Manager, made Fred super- 
tendent of the plant where for so many years he had 
worn overalls. 
Now, boys, I want you to realize that without a fair 
education you will never get anywhere; you will 
never be able toearn real promotion—your nose will 
be on the grindstone for 
the balance of your life. If 
you are ignorant it shows 
peoplethat you arelazy and 
good for nothing, for there 
is no excuse for ignorance. 
There is not a boy or man 
in these United States who 
can’t have and enjoy the 
wonderful advantages of 
high school training. We 
make it very easy for you 
to get this treasure and we 
will make you fit for future 
success and wealth, 
Take a lesson from the experience of Fred and John 
(it is a story from real life) and plan your future ac- 
cordingly. It is a fine thing to go to high school but 
if your family needs the money that you can earn, 
do so, you can have your 
high school training any. 
way. All you havetodo is 
to write to us and we will 
bring the school to you, 
right into your own home. 
ith an hour or two each 
day you can have in two 
years time, just as good an 
education (some people 
claim a better one) as if 
you had gone forfour years 
to high school. Remember 
there is no excuse 
ance. Write today. 
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hand slipped inside his coat. So far he had 
fought fairly but now, so Andrew divined in 
a flash, he deemed the time had come to use 
his knife. The hands of both of them went 
under his coat at the same time, and closed 
together over the familiar ivory hilt. They 
lurched and rocked to and fro, striving for 
the possession of the weapon, until suddenly 
Lebeau missed his footing for an instant and 
dropped to his knees on the beam, with 
Andrew's knees pressed against his chest, 
able at any moment to send him spinning 
into the water. They stopped struggling and 
waited, their breath coming in heaving gasps, 
as they stared at each other. 

“He is younger than I thought,” Andrew 
was thinking, ** His cheek is bleeding where 
I struck it. I wonder why my arm aches so!” 

Whatever Jean Lebeau was thinking can- 
not be known. Ilis hand that was cluteh- 
ing the knife slowly relaxed and dropped to 
his side. 

‘I think this affair is over,” he said. It 
was the first time that either had spoken. 

Andrew, also loosened his tense hold and 
leaned back against the broken bridge rail. 

“Yes, I believe it is over,” he agreed, sur- 
prised at how choked and husky his voice 
sounded,” and now what are we to do?” 

Lebeau altered his cramped position and 
seated himself on the end of the beam, 
sWinging his legs easily above the water. 

“As for me, I will drop from this beam 
and swim to my boat yonder,” he announced 
after a little thought, “I will get up sail and 
clear away for Canada. ‘There is a ship to 
sail from Montreal, with a friend of mine 
on board her, going to a certain port in a 
foreign land, a newer land and a less crowded 
one than this, where adventures are still 
to be found that do not run afoul of the law. 
My friend had been asking me to go with 
him and last week I would not listen, but in 
this hour I have changed my mind. I have 
left the employ of Monsieur Job Herron.” 

“And your grandfather, what will he 
say?” asked Andrew. 

* le will be sorry for a little, and I will 
grieve for him too, for we love each other, 
we Lebeaus. And how he has stood by me! 
I was put out of the army as I believe some 
of you have suspected, and I found it hard 
to get employment with such a record against 
me. So then came Job Herron with his plan, 
‘They will never suspect, these farmers, I 
have been doing it for years,’ he said, ‘ and 
now the profits will be beyond counting.’ 
But for the profits I did not care nor for 
himself, he has been no friend of mine. But 
there was sport and excitement in it, our 
little business that has now come to an end.” 


the end of the beam as 
But Andrew 


E stood up on 
though to take his leave. 
stopped him, 
* Don’t go that way,” he said, *‘ climb over 
the rail of the bridge and get to your boat 


from the shore. That water below is too 
angry, for swimming. You saved me once, 


why should I not save you?” 
Jean Lebeau turned a little but 
look at Andrew over his shoulder, 


only to 


*“ Where I stand now,” he observed, “ you 
have me at great disadvantage and can do 
with me what you will But once were I 


on the bridge again, I would be the master, 
for I am stronger and heavier than you, and 
you are hurt besides. Your arm is broken. 
1 heard it snap when the gate closed upon 
it. What would you do should I choose to 


: take your horse and ride away?” 


‘You said the fight was over,’ replied 
Andrew steadily... “I am going to believe 
that you meant it.” 


An odd look came into Lebeau’s black eyes. 
“ There are not many who would so trust 


me,” he said. “I would not do you wrong 
although I cannot tell how you know it 
But should you have to tell our friend the 
Sheriff that you had willingly let me go, 
there might be trouble for you. Make my 
farewells to Monsieur Herron. Do not let 


them be too hard on little Joseph, he is no 
more than a child and has done no very 
great wickedness. Goodbye.” 


Andrew tried to move forward to prevent 


his leaping into the water, but the sudden 
motion sent such a wave of pain through 


his stiffening arm that he turned faint and 
giddy. He was obliged to close his eyes and 
lean back against the timber of the bridge 
so that he was only aware that Jean Lebeau 
hesitated a moment, stooped down and then 
leaped, with a clean, straight dive, into the 
water below. The boy watched his head 
bobbing up and down among the waves, saw 
him reach the boat, climb aboard and get 
up the rag of sail that was all he could carry 
in such a furious wind. The little vessel 
sped away, now high on the crest of a wave, 
now nearly out of sight as she struggled in 
the trough, now she was rounding the point 
and disappearing, with Jean Lebeau turning 
back to wave his red cap for the last time. 
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There isn’t a_ red-blooded 
boy in the land, whether he 
belongs to the Boy Scouts 
of America or not, but who 
will declare this to be the 
very best boy’s book out. 
Look at the partial list of 
contributors and the titles 
of the subjects and stories! 
Of course there’s a whole 
lot more of these that we 
haven’t room to include in 
this announcement. Many 
of the world’s most famous 
writers are represented in 
the pages of the Boy 
Scouts Year Book.  Inspir- 
ing articles on timely sub- 
jects of intense interest to 
boys; thrilling stories of 
adventure that are clean 
and wholesome; superb il- 
lustrations ; handsomely 
and sturdily bound. 


$2.50 net 


| Always the Big Boy's 
Book of the Year 


The 
BOY 
SCOUTS 
YEAR 
BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
Published for the Boy Scouts of America 


SOME SUBJECTS 


“The Thrill of High Adven- 
ture’—Model Aeroplanes 
“The Mysterious Stranger” 


Abraham Lincoln—True 
Scout 


“The Elephant Poachers” 
Trout Fishing for Boys 


“Red Gharrity, Roughneck” 
Animal Engineers 


“The White Arab” 
Boone-Torchbearer 
How to Build a Blockhouse 
Camping the Buckskin Way 


“Old Doe Peterson’s 
Divining Rod” 


The Real Robinson Crusoe 
Wireless for Amateurs 
The Great Brown Bears of 
Alaska 


What to do When Lost in 
the Woods 


and scores of others 





OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS BY 


CAMP 


Football Without a Coach, 
by Walter Camp, the fa- 
mous Yale Authority, is a 
text book on football which 
any boy can understand and 
apply the instructions and 
advice given. $1.50 net 


TOMLINSON 


The Pursuit of the Apache 
Chief, by Everett T. Tom- 
linson, is the thrilling 
story of some boys’ adven- 
tures with Geronimo. 

$1.75 net 
Scouting on the Border, by 
is a tale 


the same author, 

of United States Army life 

on the Mexican border. 
$1.75 net 

What Bird Is That? by 


Frank M. Chapman, is a 
new kind of bird book that 
shows the color and mark- 
ings of each bird, its rela- 
tive size and the season it 
is with us. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. $1.50 net 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


HEYLIGER 


Don Strong, American, by 
William MHeyliger, recites 
the adventures of a Boy 
Scout upon whose shoulders 
fell a man’s responsibilities. 

$1.75 net 
High Benton, also by Mr. 
Heyliger, is the story of a 
regular boy who thought he 
had better leave school and 
go to work. $1.50 net 


SILVERS 


Dick Arnold of Raritan Col- 
lege, and Dick Arnold 
Plays the Game, by Earl 
Reed Silvers, are two rat- 
tling good stories of college 
life. They portray life as it 
should be lived by manly 
and courageous boys. 

Each, $1.75 net 


MILLER 


The Ring Necked Grizzly, 
by Warren H. Miller, is an 
exciting story of the adven- 
tures of two boys in the Big 
River Country of the Rocky 
Mountains. $1.50 net 


FAMOUS WRITERS 


BARBOUR 


Fourth Down! by Ral ph 
Henry Barbour, is a grip- 
ping, football story built 


around the “Big Game” be- 
tween rival collegés. 

$1.75 net 
The Lost Dirigible, another 
story by Mr. Barbour, is a 
series of exciting adven- 
tures of a young radio op- 
erator ona dirigible balloon. 

$1.75 net 


CHEYNE 


Scott Burton on the Range, 
by E. G. Cheyney, is a story 
of the United States Forest 


Service, wherein a young 
eastern tenderfoot makes 
good among the ranchmen, 

$1.75 net 


SMITH 


Your Biggest Job—School 
of Business, by President 
H. L. Smith of Washington 
and Lee University, wifl 
help you to decide this all- 
important question. 

$1.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32p STREET 


New Yorr 
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around here, be was away from the Islands 
for a long time when he was a young man, 
and when he came back there were some 
that did say he was changed. But for his 
father's sake we tried to like him still and 
to shut our eyes to the things we didn't 
want to believe.” 


E had got his parcel open now and pro- 
H duced a green felt bag that Andrew 
thought he had seen before. 

“The minute Thompson came he called 
very kind of name for not backing you 
and we all hung our heads and 
saw the right of the matter then. We 
were Willing enough to help in what was 
to be done, but that couldn't make up for 
our hanging back when you asked us for 
help. We were talking it over while we 
all sat waiting for the storm to go down, 
and we decided that with all you boys had 
of — after — thought you 


” 


us e 
boys up 


done—because 
should have 

His flow of talk became halting and con- 
fused and finally stopped. He unfastened 
the strings of the green bag and pulled out 
the big silver cup that Andrew had seen that 
day at Caleb Bucksall’s. 





“It was Ethen Allen’s, we wanted that 
you should have it.” ; 
“(Thaddeus ended his speech with simple 
directness and pushed the cup across the 


table to Andrew. 

“The others will be up here before long, 
and your two friends, and there will be 
speech-making and presentations to the three 
of you. But I—I thought, somehow, I would 
like to be the first one to tell you about it.” 

“We-—we will like having it,” Andrew 


stammered in reply. “We think a lot of 
Ethen Allen.” 
He looked up, through the open door, to 


the stern old hero’s face upon the tavern 
sign. 

“Somehow,” he added, “without Ethen 
Allen, I don't think this thing would ever 


have been done.” 


HADDEUS looked somewhat mystified 
but did not stop to ask questions. As 
he hurried away down the hill, it occurred 


to Andrew that perhaps he did not wish the 
others to find him there, or to know that 
he had been before them in his haste to 
tell the news. 

The boy strolled about the room a little, 
after his visitor was gone, then went back 
to the window. The eagle was dropping to 
his perch on the dead tree, settling down for 
a long period of quiet and peace after the 
coming and going that had disturbed him 
for so long. His return must mean that 
Sheriff Thompson and all the rest had left 
the island, so that soon they would be here. 
Iioward and Christopher coming back to tell 
him the scores of things he wanted to know. 

He fell to imagining again, little Joseph's 
Squeak of terror when the knock came at the 
door, the bewildered surprise of the sailors, 
Job Herron’s heavy voice blustering and 
storming, when he found himself caught at 
last. They would have to take the whole 
company of prisoners over to the jail at 
Harmsworth, there was no place on Two 
Heroes Islands to hold them. 


H® sat down again in the big chair to 
wait. Yes, they would be coming soon 
and the still old tavern would be full of 
people, of vcices and trampling feet, just 
as it had been in the days of the Green 
Mountain Boys. But now it was very quiet. 
Andrew had set the silver cup on _ the 
mantel, beside the jade bowl Howard had 
picked up and the knife that had belonged 
to Jean Lebeau. The level rays of the late 
sun came slanting through the open door 
touching the sign, glinting from the steel 
blade of the knife, making a sparkling cir- 
cle of light where it shone through the trans- 
parent green of the jade bowl, shining back 
in winking glory from the polished side of 
the great cup. 


They made a brave show, those three 
trophies they had won, there was but one 
thing needed to make the tale complete. 


Without rising from his chair, for he was 
too lazy and too comfortable to move, he 
took the twig from his cap that lay upon 
the table and reached up to lay beside Ethan 
Allen’s cup, the sprig of evergreen. 

The End 
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he was indeed a silver prince or a pauper. 
For the first time he began to doubt his 
father’s story. Now that he was so near 
to testing it, it seemed too strange to be 
true. He felt himself trembling, as old Bart 
had done that night when he showed his 
samples in the light of the fire. As Terry 
recollected those glistening bits of ‘* float 

his confidence came back to him. They 
were surely proof that his father had struck 
something, anyway, though perhaps not such 
riches as the old man had raved about. 

After breakfast, he took out his map, and 
studied it again. Though he remembered 
every detail of it, he wanted to make sure. 
Then he packed the burro, and went on in 
the direction the diagram indicated. 

He passed through wooded valley; then 
climbed the steep slope of a hill, the sure- 
footed burro going on ahead. When he 
came to the top a wide stretch of country 
lay around him, and for many miles he 
could trace the course he had followed. The 
sin was shining with dazzling brightness. 
There were neither clouds nor mist, and the, 
ragged horizon lines, here and there tipped 
with snow on distant peaks, showed sharply| 
against the clear sky. 

Suddenly the boy’s eyes narrowed. Some-, 
thing, a mere speck, far to the south had 
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: The Silver Prince 


(Continucd from page 35) 
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caught his attention. The speck was mov- 
ing. Terry stood watching it, not moving 
a muscle, scarcely breathing. The speck was 
drawing nearer. 

“May be only a stray cow,” Terry told 
himself. 

But he found it hard to reassure himself 
with this idea. It was not the sort of coun- 


try where one might expect to find stray 
cows, and the speck was moving forward 
Steadily, with never a pause or turn. A 


cow’s movements would have been more un- 
certain. 


Presently there avas no longer doubt of 
what the speck was. It was a horse and 
rider. Terry led the burro over the crest 


of the hill where it would be out of sight. 
Returning to the top, he crouched Jow, 
watching. 

Horse and rider drew 
in the valley below, 
studied them, felt his heart beginning to 
beat against his ribs. The horse was a 
pinto—Mora’s pinto. But Mora was dead. 
The rider was certainly not Mora, unless it 
was his ghost. And this man had a beard, 
a beard like Bracklow’s. He was Bracklow. 
He was near enough now to leave no doubt 
of that. 

(To be concluded in November Boys’ 


and nearer 
Terry, as he 


nearer 
and 
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(Concluded from page 39) 
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merit by earning certain merit badges, or by 
performing some form of Scout service. 

But say, féllows, when we think about this 
problem of disorder—and I guess there are 
few troops that do not have to meet it to a 
greater or lesser extent, how about our Scout- 
masters? Are we giving them a square deal 
when we raise Cain in meetings? These men, 
you know, are putting in a great deal of time, 
and effort and money to enable us to enjoy the 
fun of Scouting, and the very least we can do 
is to maintain order at meetings. And let’s 
see, isn’t there a Law that goes like this: 

A SCOUT IS COURTEOUS. 

Tue Cave Scour. 
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“In Pittsburgh are the most important 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation. 
including the Carnegie plants; there are also 
the Westinghouse Air Brake and Electrical 
plants and the H. J. Heinz condiment plant, 
liam Robson. “All this makes Pittsburgh 
the leading city in America for iron and 
steel products and the railroad center of 
Western Pennsylvania with yards that have 
a capacity of 60,000 cars; Pittsburgh is 
also in the center of the oil, coal, coke and 
natural gas found in Pennsylvania; new nat- 
ural gas wells have recently been opened in 
the McKeesport and Sewickly districts.” 
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“There it is— 
now plug it” 


“Swing your rifle to the shoulder, aim 
quickly, and squeeze the trigger. Pretty 
close that time—try it again.” A quick 
movement of the lever and another shot is 
chambered, ready to shoot. “ Pull the trig- 
ger again—that’s the time we got it. The 
old bottle is smashed to bits.” 

One boy with a Daisy Air Rifle can have 
a world of clean, manly sport, but when 
three boys with their Daisys get together, 
each one can have three times as much fun. 
There comes a time in every boy’s life 
when he wants a gun more than he wants 
anything else. And he’s right, too, for his 
rifle will teach him lessons in clean, manly 
sportsmanship and self-reliance that he can 
learn in no other way. 

For over 30 years the Daisy Air Rifle has 
been the American boy’s favorite gun. Mil- 
lions of boys, now grown, have learned 
with it their first lessons in marksmanship. 
Today you can have a much finer looking 
Daisy than your father could get. The la- 
test Daisy models look just like real, high- 
powered hunting rifles and they shoot just 
as straight within their range. Economical, 
too, more than 500 shots—a whole week’s 
sport—for ten cents. 

The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks 
surprisingly like the guns our boys carried 
“over there,” with a strap and removable 
rubber-tipped bayonet..............-.. $5.00 
The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater, 
same pump action as found in the highest 
type of modern hunting rifles 









































ae eedkad $5. 


Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. Your 

dealer will show you the Daisy line, 

or any model sent direct from factory 
4 on receipt of price. 


Daisy Manufacturing 
Company 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Braneh: 
PHIL B. Bekeartr Co., Managers 
717 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
rn Southern Representatives: 


7 Louis WILLIAMS & Co., 
4 Nashville, Tenn. 


, DAISY 


i 


- AIR RIFLES 
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By Armstrong Perry Z 
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NE of the surest signs that a on a block of wood by cutting a slot in the 
scout is approaching block and glueing the fish into the slot. Make 
surer sign even than _ increased a hole in the nose for the hook to catch in, 
height and weight—is his change A piece of string will do for a line and q f 
from the question: “ Wonder what I'll get bent wire for a hook. F 
for Christmas?” to this: “* Wonder what I If you want to create a sensation, fasten : 
can give this Christmas?” one of these fish to a table leg with a con ’ 
One of manhood's chief responsibilities cealed rubber band. When hooked, this big ( 
' bad Reger ee ; : : : one will fight like a three-pound bass, 
and pleasure is giving, and when a_ scout ieother variation ta i ae ; 0 
in his teens begins to think of giving, it is : _Vareneion 36 to Make suckers with t 
pagers: tio : e Fp small necks. No hole for the hook. Subgti. 
a sure sign that soon he will be wearing an tute a snare, cr copper wire sii — : 
assistant scoutmaster’s badge and be in col- the hook. cope e aeD ROOK, ae I 
lege or business, oo , ; 
‘ 3 : After one game with this sporting outfit b 
Most of us, having felt the heavy hand of brother Johnnie will turn up his nose at a f 
old iH. Cc. L., and having put our small sur- $5.00 * boughten * game. And when it's time ' 
plus into Liberty Bonds and War Savings to “regular go fishin’,” a penny hook and h 
Stamps, count our dollars, divide by the fat angle worm convert it into the real thing 
number of persons on our Christmas lists, a : 
and wonder what we can give that will VOR older folks, especially city relatives, a ' 
amount to anything. Even a decent card quart of nuts or a box of holly, mistletoe h 
costs a dime, and at that or evergreens, gathered by : 
os are so oe that ©“ * scout, are better than any ; 
they fail to express the per- t thing his money can buy, _ | 
A 4 Ss é l 
sonal good wishes that we Tenderfoot sag rene “ei M6 uy. A 
ia li ‘ tl few little Christmasy touches " 
woul ike oO lave lem ° ° 2 on the box and a hand decor ; 
. —— » € « ‘ cor- b 
— P ; , Hiking ated, hand written card of r 
sut time is money, an greeting will keep them talk- | 
the world is tol of a num- By Scout Harry Boecker Age Il ing about it for years re 2 
ver of things, iy not use 4 . ‘ome. As years go by, e , 
time instead of money and Two tenderfect, 3 ‘ va gat gr alia ss : 
6 ~~ eget ad 4 That look very neat, pensive gifts lose their n 
BOe  WaSs. We. eee ogee Went on a long hike, charm, but the kind thought t 
eee for hse or And To stay over night. and action of the distant n 
speaking of time, etober 18 friend increase i ‘ . 
the time to. start these The night was dark, acrease In value. u 
‘hristmas gifts. And with a spark The scout of your own age " 
eae 2 ee. might like a set of weather : 
ich Was their desire, sien: aes robs » hho tas Wl 
, UP, 00 the closet shelf is signal flags. Probably he has i 
i that white pasteboard About twelve o'clock a wireless receiving set and ( 
J box you put there a long Jim woke with a shock, knows what the weather is cs 
Ze time ‘ago, thinking it might pve f a phd gor = to be, several hours 
come in handy some time. And fell back with a moan before the neighbors. — If P 
@ Cut out the top and the bot- he the ent ew coal, not, he = get the fore- hy 
tom and you have two Jim looked very remote — ee ee ee Paper. W 
s squares of pasteboard 8 in. “What's up,” asked Jack, peter =e he can learn tt 
by S in. or larger. “Gol yer nerves on a rack?” to forecast it himself by si 
“If the surfaces are dirty, “08 I at ™ using the rules in the Boy 
i : clean a rina a soft suet, , My foot iy sag page Aine ong ——— i 
or paste clean squares 0O And Oh, my back,” « . ‘ 50 i it 
1 Take you to work or school quickly. eae” ae And Oh, my back as “as wae f 
M M4 them with bright colored by displaying the weather 
2 Promote health through mild exercise. eee ee “Gee Jim, Ags: cca: Raggedy te 
1 1 i ; sketch of a Christmas tur- y eyes are dim by the neighbors before they 
3 Bring the fun of swift, silent flight. ety Mia agg nes ot da Gens $0 on tek. 
ek ” as ¢ comp aint o ac. 
We back this Trade Mark Ms » (Remember that the turkey They are made of bunting 
with our reputation 4 Save time for men;earn money for boys. is undressed when he is “1 saw a bear or other light, durable cloth, 
dressed.) Sign your name And I'll declare from twelve to eighteen ni: 
What else can you buy for sO little that will in a corner and add your I had some night inches square, You might 
b h> Thi kh! tenderfoot, second class or And I thought I saw a light! find just what you wanted 
ring you so muc m Srat class badge. ee by rummaging in the rag Fs 
i ‘ From the remaining por- You ought to heard it howl, bag. Wash the stuff first, if I 
Write today for your dealer’s name and copy of tions of the box cut discs, I thought it was a cow, it needs it. Get some red, 
handsomenew 1921 DaytonCatalog No. 42 show- square, round, or _ star That was kicking up a row.’ blue and black dye. It in 
ing 8 models for men, women, boys and girls. shaped. Give each a dif- jum, y comes in the form of soap 
ferent color with ink, water now and it is as easy to dye g] 
C — - colors, oil paints, or colored pencils. Put pins as to wash. ra 
Cycle Dept. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. Dayton, Ohio through the centers. The clear weather flag is white. For rain 
" ni Now in an hour or so you have produced, at or snow, blue is used. A black triangular flag tl 
very small expense, two games which will be shows warmer temperature if displayed above pl 
just the thing for little sister's Christmas one of the others, and colder if hung below. 
be party. The guests, blindfolded, will try to A cold wave is indicated by a square of black to 
7% Real Tele late) ets é pin the discs on the portion of turkey they in the centre of a square white flag. A square 
y WZ particularly want for dinner. flag with the upper half white and the lower 
gy ‘Fe Of course little sister will be exclaiming half blue means local rain or snow. th 
or Real 7) Sz aS | constantly, “ Oh, see what William made— Violent storms are indicated by a red center Si 
| he’s a seout.” But then, who cares! in a square white flag. <A _ triangular red 
pennant means northeast winds if displayed 
ve IIE kid brother may not want to play above the storm flag and southeast winds if m 
— F, : T with the girls. They get that way some hung below. A triangular white pennant above 
times at nine or ten (and make up for it the storm flag means northwest winds. If be- In 
around seventeen or eighteen.) Suppose you low the storm flags, it means southwest winds. } 
make him a fish pond game. Several flags may be used in combination. 
Cut a pole about eight feet long. Peel it or For example, the black triangle, with a white l 
leave it rough, but when it has dried in the square flag below and the blue rain or snow to 
; attic put a coat of shellac on it. sefore the flag below that means warmer temperature W 
For This Wonderful Set. Thousands of Boy Owners shellac goes on, carve his initials on the and fair weather followed by rain or snow. ‘ 
pleased and delighted in every way. You will be, too. handle ’ Phe taak siaw hk dateied anal 





Look N. B. Don’t forget to hem them. You in 


Guides will make it more impressive. : , 
at the ones on Dad's rod or your own, and have watched your mother run the sewing in 
0 ins ec ric one make some like them out of bent pins or wire, machine and know how, of course. ti 


lashed on with thread. Shellac the thread 





Be sure you 
get this origi- 
nal Robbias 






















Set. Order Here’s a real ’phone that you can put up, take down and do athens te tu GIFT which father, mother, or scout ti 
now to avoid with just as you please, anywhere in or out of doors or between after if 1s on. a ae y, pb gee Bescon WE es sa i re 
disappoint- houses. Makes an ideal gift for You can make a reel, too. Take a master wi _appreciate more than y a 
ment teter._J; any boy. Great sport. Talk with spool—a short, flat one—and drive a pin in can understand, is a book, hand made, con th 
your pals. Guaranteed perfect or money returned. Think of —™* one side for a handle. Get a small bolt, long taining an account of a hike or camping ci 
having your own private phone—only $2.25. Ge enough to pass through the hole in the spool trip. Write, in simplest language, exactly si 
J Each set has 2 Receivers, 2 Trans- and also through the butt of the rod. Heat a where you went, what you did, what you th 
Order NOW Direct ! mitters and 100 feet of wire (use piece of wire about the size of the bolt and saw and what you thought, th 
on dry batteries only. At your Pm hy ae burn a hole through the butt of the rod, ' Illustrate at. Paste in the phones 
special Fach service. ecngnd check or money order, today. Then fasten = ca y iy rod = = ote — Pcl ra se Rag - 
, = S ph eames Ododins bolt, using washers behind the nut and under laps ¢ agrams. © your best, a 
Telephone Manual. Get busy. Make this phone yours NOW. FREE eed ae ae bolt if necessary. These can never mind if it seems poor to you. You will w 
ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY be cut from an old shoe. They are simply be sure of having sympathetic readers. au 

1807 North Central Park Avenue Chicago, Dlinois round pieces of leather with holes through Put in a word of appreciation for those 
them. who made the trip possible: “I know | su 








Next make up some fish—regular ones—out never could have had this fine time if Dad a 


S AVE 25% to 60% of pasteboard. Make them big. Put on had not been willing to do my chores while | fr 
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The Game and Caesar 
By Hugh Craig 
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Tub Corrigan only up to the winter of his 

third year that his name was a by-word 
for sportsmanship in the school, and that he 
was one of the best captains it ever had: 
also that he considered his sreatest feat the 
absorption of practically the whole of the 
contents of a Latin book in a single night 
on a certain occasion, you would most cer- 
tainly be branded forever, either as out- 
\naniasing Ananias or as an unconscionably 
huge joker. 

But Tub was captain. In December, Lam- 
bert, his roommate and captain-elect of the 
football team, was thrown while riding horse- 
back and badly hurt. The fall affected his 
heart, and his physician declared that he 
could never play football again. It was a 
serious blow to Carmel’s football prospects. 
Lambert was not only a_ brilliant back, but 
he had been considered the only one of the 
men eligible who was at all qualified for the 
captaincy. His election had been unanimous. 

The men on. the team could not have known 
Tub’s force of character and his latent possi 
bilities as well as did Lambert, who had 
roomed with him during the previous foot 
ball season; but the team did know that Tub 
would make a good leader. He was almost 
embarrassed when they elected him, but the 
new sense of responsibility made him equal 
to the task, and even-in his classes he was 
more punctual and regular than was usually 
the case with him after the football season 


[" you had told any one who had known 


was over, 

But there was just one thing that did not 
improve. Tub had never been especially good 
in anything when it came to recitations, but 
Caesar was a greater detriment to the prog- 
ress of his soul than anything else. 

The classes in Virgil and Caesar finished 
their regular work at the first of May. Lam 
bert, who was in the Virgil class, came away 
with a headache from the examination on the 
text. He had not felt well of late and de 
cided to go to his room and lie down. 

He had hardly reached it when Corrigan 
came rapidly up the stairs and entered puff 
ing, his mouth drawn at the corners until 
little pouches had formed in his cheeks. 

“I'm done for,” he ejaculated. 

“Why? Tow?” exclaimed Lambert. 

“The exam. was all on what we had last 
fall and I've flunked. I did like a lot of other 
felows—crammed on ‘the Bridge’ and the 
speeches of .\riovistus, and Ward caught us 
napping.” 


T Carmel, any ‘varsity captain who failed 
in any subject at once vacated his office. 
Lambert looked grave, 

“Perhaps you can pull out on your shew- 
ing in * prose’ tomorrow,” he 

“Not in a thousand years,” declared Tub 
gloomily, “I counted on my grade in this 
letting me out in 

For a moment the boys sat in silence, 
then Lambert picked up Tub’s text-book on 
prose composition. 

“Tub,” he said decisively, ‘you've got 
to pass!” 

“It can’t be done.” 

“It can be done. Ilere’s where we pull 
the game out of the fire in the last quarter. 
Sit down, and we'll go to work right now.” 

And, half unwillingly, Tub sat down. 

Lambert knew that here was a crisis. Ile 
made up his mind that Tub should pass. 

It seemed an impossible and absurd task. 


suggested. 


* prose’.” 


In twelve hours, Lambert must so stamp on 
Corrigan’s brain the sum and substance of 
a whole year’s work, that he could pass an 
almost perfect examination. But there was 
to be reckoned with Lambert's indomitabte 
Will, and now that he was at it, there was 
aroused in Corrigan a surge of purpose, such 
as he had never felt before, which brought 
into play all his tremendous vitality, abound- 
ing energy, and sheer endurance of nervous 
tissue, 

They worked until evening without cessa 
tion. They hurried from their meal to get 
at it again. Lesson by lesson they went 
through the book, Lambert illustrating prin- 
ciples, rules, and examples by analogy, by 
similes, by allusions, striving thus to fix 
them in the other’s mind. Over and over, 
they conned idioms and vocabulary, Lambert 
racking his brain to find associations to aid 
Tub in fixing them in his memory. He dic- 
tated and the other wrote; he corrected 
While Corrigan both studied more vocabulary 
and attended to his explanations. 

As the night spent itself, he was himself 
surprised at the power of effort and endur- 
ance the other displayed, and the unaffected 
freshness with which he took up each new 
task. His own head was swimming, sparks 
flashed riotously before his eyes, he drove 
his mind to his task as a runner drives his 
exhausted limbs in the last fifty yards of a 
hard-fought quarter. One, two, three o'clock 
came. With hair standing in all directions, 
head and shoulders thrust forward, jaw set, 
but eyes clear and bright, Tub sat as if in 
an attitude of aggression towards some un- 
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seen opponent; beside him, Lambert was 
bolt upright, stiff, strained, his face pale 
and eyelids twitching. 

At half-past three, Lambert shut the book. 

“T think you can do it, Tub,” he said 
quietly. 

“T never tried like this before,” replied 
Tub half musingly. 

Lambert hardly knew what he had writ- 
ten when he finished his own examination 
the next morning. For three days after- 
ward he was in bed. 

Lambert slept troubledly. He dreamed 
that Tub had indigestion from having eaten 
a Latin book, then that the school was hope- 
lessly beaten in the big game, and that Tub 
leering grotesquely was playing on the other 
team until disqualified for slugging. 

At the end of the week, both boys re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Ward. 

Tub set his teeth and tore open the en- 
velope. The next instant, he handed it to 
Lambert. 

It read: “Mr. Corrigan: On account of 
your surprisingly good showing in the Latin 
Prose test, I have decided to pass you in 
Caesar, provided you give satisfaction in 
sight work.—.A. Ward.” 

The day after the examination, Tub had 
reappeared for track work, and he put such 
determination into his werk now, that he 
placed in the shot-put in the final meet of 
the year. In the sight work which the 
Caesar class now did, he began poorly, but 
rose in the last wéek of the term. 


EPTEMBER came, and the trains left at 

Carmel excited boys, eager at the pros- 
pect of beginning another year of school. 
Tub arrived, clear eyed, every line of his 
figure symmetrical, and the old softness gone 
from his features. Lambert returned later, 
benefited in health by a summer in the 
woods, 

At the end of two weeks, it was the 
verdict of the school that Corrigan was a 
first-class football captain. He was proving 
a strict disciplinarian and hard worker, and 
there was about him an energy and grim- 
ness of purpose which compelled response 
in every man in the team. He constantly 
consulted Lambert, but the latter was care- 
ful never to offer advice unless it was asked. 

Several times the latter had to order Tub 
away from his studies and to bed. 

‘I never thought | would have to pry you 
loose from your books like this, Tub,” he 
said one night, laughing. 

“Well,” replied Tub, “I told the team 
that every numbskull of us must make 
C this fall, and that we would play a 
ten per cent better game if we did. I turned 
down the minstrel show on that account too, 
although they offered to arrange rehearsals 
especially to suit me. But really, Phil, I'm 
beginning to like to study for its own sake!” 

The team, for an ¢ egation of new men, 
promised well, but one thing gave Corrigan 
ecnstant trouble. He was trying out three 
men at left tackle, and none seemed able 
to fill the requirements of that important 
position. He finally fixed on Barton, but 
in the first hard practice game, the opposing 
team walked all over him, scoring twice and 
almost beating Carmel, That night, Tub was 
very blue, 

“T see what Madison will do to us,” he lam- 
ented, 

Lambert said nothing. 

“Do you think Reed would do any better, 
Phil?” he asked. 

“No, I can’t say that T do.” 

“What would you do, if you were in my 
place?” 

Lambert had come to a decision as to this 
that afternoon but he hesitated to voice it. 

*] think you ought to change places with 
Barton,” he said finally. 

Tub whistled, then groaned. 

*I would never make a tackle,” 
lated. F 

*You may never make a star tackle, but 
you can play the position better than Barton. 
He is naturally a guard, and a green man 
will do better there than at tackle. Besides 
you can bolster him up from tackle, while 
you can hardly help him at all at guard.” 

Tub drew in his breath slowly. 

“T don't believe it would work. The 
whole left side of the line would be weak. 
Why I'd be a dub all season at tackle.” 

“Think it over then, Tub. Do what you 
think best,” replied Lambert, and turned to 


his book, 





he ejacu- 


E sympathized with his room-mate, for 

he knew the change he had proposed 
would destroy his chances to gain any indivi- 
dual glory during the season. Corrigan was 
too slow for a first class tackle, and would 
at that have to sacrifice his own game to 
support Barton. During the next week, he 
made it a point to keep in the back-ground 
during practice, Tub on his part only men- 
tioned football in a perfunctory manner. 
He was trying Cotton at tackle and had re- 








Beats ’em All 


The race is won; the other kids 

are left way behind because ff 
there’s not another wagon built 
that’ll keep up with the Janes- 
ville Ball Bearing Coaster. 

It’s a real wagon, not a toy, and as differ- 

ent from other wagons as an automobile 

is from a buggy. It'll “speed up” in a 

; jiffy and coast farther than any other 


coaster. Watch the other kids when you 
show them the 
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VERY box of Cracker Jack 
you buy, wherever you buy 
it, is as fresh and delicious 
as though it had just been made. 

It may have traveled hundreds of 
miles— yet every kernel of popcorn, 
turned golden with good old-fashioned 
molasses candy, is dainty and crisp— 
every big toothsome peanut crunches 
as you bite into it. How do we do it? 

























Here’s the secret! It's the famous 
wax-sealed package! Clear inside you'll 
find a protective box—this has been 
thoroughly sterilized in molten wax. 
It, in turn, is wrapped securely in waxed 
paper, and wax-sealed to make it mois- 
ture, odor and dust proof. Outside 
is the third protection—the famous 
Cracker Jack box with which you are 
familiar. 


She Wax-Sealed 
Inner Package 


There’s a toy or novelty in every 
package to add joy to your purchase. 





Your neighborhood dealer who se!’s 
ly will appreciate your Cracker 
Jack patronage. 


Rueckheim Bros. 


& Eckstein 


Makers of Cracker 

Jack, Angelus 

Marshmallows and 

other“ RELIABLE” 
ns 


Chicago andBrooklyn 
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Cracker Jack 


Americas Famous Popcorn Confection 





















Dad’s Christmas Present 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have We Stamp Dad’s Name in 23k Gold Free 
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More Than Your | 
9 
Money’s Worth 
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to-case, size 8x4 3-4 
inches folded. Iron strong—yet won- 


tion: Send us an order (it you 
dertully limp. aoe flexible. Has 1920- can’t get @ money-order send 
1921 Memo Dia: h 48 paces of 


postage) and we will mail the 
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tank, camouflage, Boche, etc., this“Supreme 
Authority"contains an accurate final answer. 
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DICTIONARY 
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legated Barton and Reed to the scrub team. 

The next game was with Elmhurst Acad- 
emy, Which had a light but speedy veteran 
team. They ran, principally, fast shift plays 
that struck just outside tackle, and in the first 
quarter scored on these, going through Cot 
ton most of the way. Carmel scored in the 
next period but the half closed with the ball 
in Elmhurst’s hand near the Carmel goal line. 

As soon as time was called Tub sent 
for Lambert. “I'm going to take left tackk 
and put Barton in my place,” he told him, 
“and I want you to tell me how to meet 
that shift!” 

During the second half, Corrigan stopped 
the Elmhurst plays by sheer fierce strength. 
He played his new position awkwardly and 
faultily, but, nevertheless, the desperation 
und almost herculean quality of his efforts 
made his work the feature of the game. 
Carmel won, eighteen to six, and after the 
game, the visitors gave a special cheer for 
Corrigan. 

Thereafter, Carmel won its practice games 
decisively, but as Tub would remark rue- 
fully, after reading the accounts in the 
papers, most of the oppositions’ gains were 
through Corrigan and _ Barton. Lambert, 
however, could see that the left side of the 
line was holding better daily. 


NE rainy, chilly day, just before the 

final game with Madison Military Acade- 
my, on which, again, the state championship 
hinged, Tub took cold during practice, and 
this settled in a decayed tooth which he had 
neglected under the stress of his duties dur- 
ing the last few days. When he went to 
the dentist, the latter pronounced it ulcer- 
ated, and in spite of all that could be done 
Tub went on the field the next Saturday 
with a badly inflamed jaw. 

The Madison team was heavier and more 
experienced than Carmel’s and its adfier- 
ents were confident of victory. Their two 
most feared players were Dague, a remark- 
able halfback, and Larkin, who played against 
Tub. During most of the season he had 
played on the opposite side of the line, but 
lately he had been _transferred. 

In the first quarter, neither side was able 
to do much which, however, was a disap- 
pointment to Madison and morally an ad- 
vantage to Carmel. In the next period, 
Dague made several spectacular runs, but 
otherwise Madison's gains were insignifi- 
cant and Carmel finished the half strong. 

Lambert sat on the side line and held 
Tub’s blanket. As he watched his work 
against Larkin, he again and again wished 
to jump up and wave it in the air. 

In the second half, the teams had hardly 
lined up when Larkin stiff-armed Corrigan 
full on the swollen side of his face. Larkin 
had been holding throughout the game, but 
this had not worried Tub much. This blow, 
however, half-blinded him with pain, and he 
let Larkin through to spoil the play. 

He could scarcely control himself, but he 
simply said to Larkin: “ Don’t do that again.’ 


UB tried to protect his face, but a little 

later Larkin caught his jaw again, This 
time Tub did not give ground, however. In 
a fury of pain, he charged Larkin back ten 
feet and faced him, trembling in every fibre, 
his hands clenched. He fought desperately 
with himself; an almost irresistible desire 
to plant one crashing blow on the other's 
jaw, regardless of consequences, seethed 
within him. But the consciousness that he 
was captain of his team held him. 

‘You've got to cut this out, Larkin!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘I'm not violating the 
Larkin with a sneer. 

‘You're not playing football!” 

The words suddenly cooled Tub. That 
was precisely what his opponent was doing. 
Tub was playing into his hands, the other 
side’s hands, by losing control of himself. 
He had already been penalized twice for off- 
side in the last few downs. The memory of 
how he had been teased into slugging, the 
year before, returned to him. In place of 
anger, cold indignation succeeded. 

The umpire started towards the boys, and 
they turned to their places. From then on, 
Corrigan stood like a rock. Larkin kept up 
his attempts to torture him when there was 
good opportunity, but could not force him 
to give ground or to become angry. 


” 


rules,” answered 
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AUGHABLE reports about the Texas tar- 

antula have been circulated since the 
soldiers have been camped in the Lone Star 
state. No doubt when any one of them came 
face to face with this enormous spider for 
the first time they did indeed experience 
quivers of horror. I have never known of 
any one being bitten by them, however, and 
naturalists declare that while their bite is 
painful it is not dangerous, 

When I was a child one of our favorite 
walks was down what was known to the 
villagers as “ The Bridge Road.” Here we 
might encounter many members of the tar- 


The Tarantula 


By Kate Randle Menefee 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Finally, in a pile-up, Tub found himself 
lying across Larkin, who was at the bottom. 
One of his opponent’s arms was twisted back 


over his hips. A quick wrench was all 
that was necessary to put him out of the 
game. It seemed to Tub for an instant 


that it would be no more than fair to get 
even, and besides avoid punishment at the 
fellow’s hands. Ie knew there was no dan- 
ger of detection. 

He grasped the arm and pushed back on 
it enough to make Larkin wince, then arched 
his back and heaved upwards, pulling him 
to his feet. Larkin looked at him queerly, 
He said nothing, but during the rest of the 
xume, tried no more of his dirty work, 

The third quarter ended. It had been the 
most stubbornly fought contest of any part of 
the game; neither side had been able to get 
within scoring distance. Madison, however 
had already tried a number of trick plays, 
while Carmel stuck to straight football, ©’ 


T almost the beginning of the final 

period, Carmel made thirty yards on a 
forward pass. A burst through the line on 
a fake kick formation netted fifteen more 
then after a series of passes, the left half 
reached clear territory on the next play and 
took the ball to Madison's fifteen yard line, 
Here the cadets held, but Barnard, Carmel's 
quarter, dropped the leather over the bar, 

Then came Dague’s great run. In a play 
a few moments later, he started around 
Carmel’s left end, but saw he was hemmed 
in, and, turning, did what no football man 
is ever supposed to do, but what he had more 
than once carried off successfully, ran back- 
ward and around the other end, and down 
the field, going through almost the whole 
Carmel team before he was downed from 
behind, 

In spite of his run, he took the ball twice 
more and smashed each time, irresistibly, 
through the Carmel line. The _ time-keeper 
ran out to warn the captains, but he was 
hardly noticed in the excitement. The ball 
lay on Carmel’s five yard line. 

To save Dague, the cadets’ quarter sent 
the full-back into Barton on the next down, 
The latter gave a little, then the play top- 
pled over him, Tub, who had plunged into 
it from the side, found himself at the bottom 
of the mass. Beside him was the opposing 
full-back. Ile had reached the ball out 
ahead of him in his endeavor to gain every 
inch possible. 


I T lay oy at his fingertips. In spite 
of the fact that his body was pinned he 
saw that he could easily grasp it and wrench 
it away from the Madison back. 

In a play such as this, it was of necessity 
practically impossible for the referee to tell 
when the ball had been downed or whether 
the runner had lost it before progress had 
ceased. He would undoubtedly give it to 
the man in whose possession it was when he 
dug down to the bottom of the pile. 

To take it would save the game, for Dague 
would certainly score on the next play. It 
would be fair enough, as football went—a 
thing which was often done. 

Ile placed his fingers on the ball, then 
irrelevantly, it seemed to him, he wondered 
whether after all, winning was worth while 
unless it was really earned according to the 
rules of the game? Could there be such a 
thing as winning, otherwise? Was it not 
instead an empty, hypocritical cheat? 

He suddenly felt that he did not want 
to take the ball; he let go of it. The mass 
disentangled itself, and he got to his feet, 
wondering at himself. He crouched ready 
for the next play, watching Dague. Then 
a whistle blew, and the game was over. 

In the dressing room, Mr. Greer came to 
Tub and shook his hand. 

“You've been one of the best captains 
Carmel has ever had,” he said. 

“That is due to Lambert,” Tub replied. 

That night as the boys sat before their 
fire, Tub broke a silence: 

“T've wanted all along, in fact ever since 
that ‘exam’ you pulled through last spring, 
to tell you something, Phil, but it’s hard 
to say. 

It was the help you gave me then and 
the way you brought me out of my little self 
that showed me the right way to play the 
game, 


“You did it yourself,” Lambert answered. 
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antula family slowly crossing the sandy road 
moving in the direction of the river. 
imagined then that they were going down 
to the brink of the stream for their evening 
drink as did our friendly cows. I suspect, 
however, that it was their hour of emerging 
to seek their prey. I have read nature articles 
in which the writer stated that they only 
emerged at night. This may be their favor- 
ite hour, I cannot say never having seen 
them at night, but I do know that they come 
out frequently from five to six o'clock in the 
afternoon and I have seen them as early 48 
three. (Concluded on page 52) 
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The Red Headed Trouble Roper 


(Continued from page 6) 
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ceeded to tie the unconscious tiger to the 
wheel. Then he turned. The man was try- 
ing to get to his feet—the man they had 
tripped, and his. face was ghastly white. 

Reddy shook out the rest of the rope, 
sprang over and looped it around the man, 
just as the crowd surged in from the main 
tent, with Diamond Bob and Jimmy Miggs 
in the lead. 

“ Sultan—where?”’ panted 
sobbingly, and Reddy pointed 
wagon. 

“The child screamed, and the tiger . acd 
gasped Diamond Bob. He shuddered and 
turned to the man onthe ground. It was 
Pete Slade. 


Diamond Bob, 
under the 


” 


Diamond Bob’s face went black, and he 
stepped over to Slade. He drew back his 
foot, but Reddy stepped between, 
him.” choked Diamond Bob. 
He tried to kill Miggs. He 
‘ all them little kids. . . .” 
“Wait,” begged Reddy. “Think it over, 
He’s a good animal man—sober. Re- 
member what you said? ‘A little whisky 
won't hurt anything.’ ” 

Diamond Bob stared at Reddy for a mo- 
ment, and then brushed his hand across his 
Then he turned to the crowd. 

“Start the band going again!” he snap- 
ped. ‘*Give ’em the show over again. Do 


“Lemme at 
“The murderer! 


boss. 


eyes. 
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- From Wing 


BY J. H. DAVIES 


simply explained specimens of 
mounted in position 
against a black velvet background a new ex- 
hibit entitled * From Wing to Paddle” in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York City 
demonstrates clearly the modifications in 
shape, area and structure of the various types 
of fore-limbs, conforming with their special 
functions, While the transformation is of 
course brought about through various adapta- 
tions of muscle and outer coverings, as well 
as through structural changes, the exhibit is 
confined to skeletal modifications. 

To be adapted for flying, a limb must be 
light and at the same time strong enough to 
support a large surface of membrane or 
feathers spread for flight. For this reason, 
the wing-bones of birds of flight are hollow, 
slender and long. For swimming, a_ limb 
must be strong and furnish support for a 
comparatively narrow paddle, so the bones 
are solid, stout and short. In the exhibit the 
gradual transition from one extreme to the 
other is carefully followed out, The degenera- 
tion of the wing is traced, beginning with the 
classes of birds that fly high, soar and remain 
on the wing for extended periods (as the vul- 
ture and hawk) ; passing on to the birds that 
fly rapidly, and soar but little (as the swal- 
low); to the birds that fly heavily and do 
not soar (as the turkey and hen) ; and, final- 
ly, to the birds that use their wings as an aid 
in running rapidly (as the ostrich) or as 
paddles in swimming (as the penguin). 

The fore-limbs are broadly divided into 
generalized and = specialized § types. It is 
axiomatic in zoology that the simpler and 
more generalized the organism, the lower the 
form of life; while the more complex and spe- 
cialized the organism, the higher the form of 
life. In the Wing-to-Paddle series, the fore 
limb of the manatee is the most specialized, 
that of the beaver most generalized. The 
shapping-turtle offers another example of 
generalized fore-limb, for it has not special 
modifications to adapt it for any special pur- 
pose, such as flight. The fingers or digits are 
much alike, the bones of the wrist or ankle 
are numerous and similar to one another, as 
in some of the earlier reptiles, and there is 
but little motion possible between the bones 
of the fore-arm. The vulture, on the other 
hand, has a_ highly specialized fore-limb 
adapted for rapid and powerful flight, and 
flight only. The wing has a good sailing sur- 
face, being large in comparison with the 
weight of the body, and long in proportion to 
its own width. Of its three digits or fingers, 
two are small, and the three probably corre- 
spond to the third, fourth and fifth fingers of 
the human TFand, Ascending further in the 
scale of life, the fore-limb of the monkey is 
still more highly specialized, being primarily 
adapted for grasping and climbing. The fin- 
gers are long and somewhat curved, the first 
finger or thumb being in a slightly different 
plane from the others so that it may be op- 
posed to them for seizing firm hold of objects. 
The bones of the fore-arm move freely, af- 
fording the monkey facility in climbing. 

The pterodactyl, an extinct flying reptile, 
offers an example of fore-limb, which, while it 
exhibited certain pronounced modifications, 
Was still sufficiently generalized to permit of 
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anything. The trouble is all over. Get the 
tiger back in its cage.” 

Jimmy Miggs laid his hand on Reddy’s 
shoulder, gave it a little squeeze, and walked 
away. Pete Slade stood up, but his knees 
were weak, and he hung his head, 

“Pete,” said Reddy, ‘‘can you send Numa 
down the chute when the bugle blows?’ 

He looked dumbly from Diamond Bob to 
Reddy, and then nodded. 


“All right.” grunted Diamond Bob, ‘“ Get 
everything goin’ again. Me and this red- 


headed trouble roper are going to my tent. 
Yessir, we're going over there and dope up 
some notices. Know what's going to be 
on ’em? Betcha forty dollars to a doug 
nut that I don’t lose an animal man either.” 

“No bet,” Reddy, “I'll eat my 
doughnut.” 

Out in the arena of the main tent the 
band blared forth, a bit unsteady at first but 
making plenty of noise. Through the en- 
trance of the canvas chute with majestic 
head came gentle, toothless old Numa, and 
Jimmy Miggs smiled happily as he watched his 
old pet advance toward him pretending to be 
the most ferocious beast in the world. 

“You’re a darlin’ Numa,” he whispered into 
the big lion’s ear as he snapped his whip 
and pretended to be very stern with the big 
cat. - 
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the performance of several functions. Thus, 
while it actually served as a wing by means 
of a membrane similar to that of the bat and 
supported by an enormously lengthened fifth 
digit or little finger, there were also present 
three other and much smaller fingers which 
were of use in crawling and clinging. Simi 
larly, the fruit-bat of our own day has a fore- 
limb highly specialized for flight, but has 
also, in the thumb, which is left free and 
serves as a sort of hook, an adaptation for 
crawling about and holding food. 

The beaver is interesting because it pre- 
sents two kinds of limbs—its fore-limbs being 
generalized and used in general locomotion 
and grasping, while its hind limbs are special- 
ized fur swimming. The toes are longer and 
stronger in the hind limb than in the fore- 
limb, and are united by folds of skin which 
give a palmate surface forming a_ paddle 
when the toes are spread in swimming. This 
arrangement helps to make the beaver a 
strong and fast swimmer, but it also makes 
him very clumsy in walking. The limbs of 
the sea-otter, likewise, are specialized for 
aquatic life. Here, again, the toes are long. 
They are of almost equal length, and webbed, 
While the sea-otter is an expert swimmer, it 
cannot walk, but when on land effects loco- 
motion by a series of short springs, the hind 
feet being dcubled back on the knuckles. 

In the Great Auk—now extinct—the fore- 
limbs, while resembling wings, were quite in- 


capable of effecting flight. But they made 
very efficient paddles for swimming. The 


present-day auk also uses its wings as paddles 
for swimming as well as for flying, the flight 
being rapid, though heavy. Still further spe- 
cialized for swimming is the fore-limb of the 
penguin. Although called a wing, it is, like 
the Great Auk’s, useless for flight, and is 
modified to form a paddle, the bones being 
solid and flattened. The feathers are small 
and scale-like. 

In the coot, the toes, while not webbed are 
all broadly lobed, so that, when brought to- 
gether in the water, they make a swimming 
foot. In the swan, the partially webbed foot 
bas been developed, the three longer front 
digits being joined by a membrane. The peli- 
can has a totipalmate or completely webbed 
foot, its toes being connected by membrane. 

And now comes the sea-turtle, with its 
paddle-like fore-limb, highly specialized for 
swimming, in which the bones are elongated 
and flattened (giving additional width), and 
completely enveloped by a sheet of skin to 
form a flipper. 

It might on first thought appear strange 
that in this galaxy of swimmers the fishes— 
naturally the swimmers most nearly perfec- 
tion—are not given prominent place. But 
while the flying fish and halibut are repre- 
sented, it is merely to emphasize the point 
that the fins of fishes cannot be considered 
as limbs. The parts do not correspond to the 
bones in the fore-limbs of other back-boned 
animals, this being one of the important dif- 
ferences between fishes and other vertebrates. 
The fins of fishes are believed not to have 
been derived from or to have passed through 
any stage comparable to those passed through 
by the limbs of other vertebrates, but to have 
been developed from folds of membrane, 








HE Boys’ Industrial Band 

of East Lake, Alabama. 
The pride every member feels in 
his latest model Conn instrument 
is reflected in the fine appearance 
of this young and thriving organ- 
ization. Their easy, graceful car- 
riage and assurance attest the pro- 
fessional spirit of this band and is 
largely the result of the confidence 

their Conn instruments 

give them. 





“Here They Come!” 


T= word sends a thrill through the crowds that line the avenue. 


The boys’ band heads the line. Insnappy blue uniforms, instruments 
flashing in the sun, the band swings into view, every fellow marching 
head up, eyes front. There is a burst of applause. The drum major raises his baton 
—lets it fall—and the band crashes out one of the “peppiest” of march tunes. 
Sport? Well rather! Can you think of any more fun than being in the thick of 
things — as a boys’ band always is? 


Cultivate Your Musical “Bump” 


Start forming a band or orchestra today. Your pals and scout master will be inter- 
ested. And Conn will help. We’ve helped hundreds organize—equipped them com- 
pletely—put them on the road to success. For 
Conn instruments are built to be easily played. 


FOR THE DRUM CORPS. The Boy Scout 
drum is a beautiful model with a great big tone 
and a fine roll. Conn Boy Scout trumpets, 
scientifically built, almost play themselves! 









HE Ottumwa High 

School Orchestra of 
1916—Claude Heckman, di- 
rector—is an excellent exam- 
ple of the organizations for 
which C. G. Conn, Ltd. has 
supplied thousands of instru 
ments. The Ottumwa or- 
chestra is well pleased with 
its equipment of Conn in- 
struments, Director Heckman 
tells us in his correspondence. 
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WE ARE SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Make EachShotCertain | 


Certainty of hitting comes 
with the use of Marble’s 
Sights. Endorsed for their ac- 
curacy by renowned marksmen. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


Known wherever 
guns are fired—a perfect 
rear sightand a favorite 

with both amateur and 
ooutanl mal. Stem is 
not rigid but is held by 
@ strong 6pring in base 
—won't break when 
6truck. Spring permite 
sight to give and in- 
Stantly brings it back 
to correct shooting posi- 
tion. 2 discs furnished, 
$3.60. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark timber— 
will not blurin bright light. Light 
fays are reflected forward and to 
the center of the gold bead. $1.65. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order by mail. Be sure to get 
Marble’scatalog. 


MARBLE’S ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 
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“A New Departure — 
Everything! 


OME wheel, this is! You 

can’t see the New De- 
‘parture Coaster Brake in 
the rear hub, but it’s there, 
all right. That’s why I'm 
coasting along so nice and 
easy. 


“Why don’t you get your 
dealer to put one on your 
bike ? You won't know it's 
the same machine —'cause 
you won't have to keep 
pedaling all the time — and 
no matter how far you ride 
youll enjoy every minute 
and always be fresh and 


fit. 


“They've written a story 
about what a New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake did for 
one boy. Write for a copy. 
Ask for ‘Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs” and _ address 
your letter to Department 


B.” 


New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Quality First 


Notwithstanding that there 


are many different kinds of 
hose supporters we believe 
none. has won such an en- 

viable reputation for guality 
and serbice or given so much 
satisfaction to mothers and 
children as the 
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HOSE SUPPORTER 
Why ? Because the webbing 


of fresh live rubber feels 
better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose 
\ supporter equipped with that 
\ exclusive feature the 

All Rubber 
Oblong Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 






























The All Rubber George Frost Co., Boston 













Oblong Button Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 

| Prevents Slipping Supporters for Women, Misses 
and Ruthless and Children and the Famous 
Ripping. Boston Garter for en 
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Scout Jamboree 


(Continued from page 9) 


scout leaders appeared in 
our scoute, who were grouped by 
troops ready for the demonstration. Colonel 
Gignilliat passed out a number of- balls dt 
random in the audience, These balls were 
thrown among the and the boy that a 
ball hit instantly took charge of his group. 
In one case it was a scout thirteen years, 
but he conducted the demonstrations like a 
veteran. This dramatic test of leadership 
astonished the huge audiences, Every scout 
standing at attention, the leaders in unison 
would give the commands and the scouts 
would in chorus repeat the commands and 
arry them out, counting where necessary, to 
time their movements. The effect was quite 
unlike any other method of demonstration, 
and entirely captured the audiences and the 
other delegations of scouts. This applies, of 
course, only to group demonstrations, but most 
of the activities were by groups rather than by 
individuals, and that also was very pleasing. 

(The Editors of Boys’ Lire are holding the 
presses - this last minute report of the 
Jamboree. That must explain why I cannot 


display. No 
arena with 


boys 


of 


go into an account of the excellent work and 
the novel and interesting things done by 
delegations from other countries. Later you 
will get a fuller story of that side of the 


Jamboree.) 

from Imperial 
Boy Scouts 
is awarded the 


HE official announcement 
Headquarters of the British 
Association reads: “ America 


Chief Scout's certificate attached for the best 
Pageant showing the American interpretation 
of the genesis of Scouting given in the Arena 


at the International Jamboree, 
1920." 

Our pageant was successful that the 
managers of the Jamboree decided at the last 
moment to substitute it as the closing finale 
on the evening of August 7th. It cannot be 
fully described here. In brief, an American 
girl robed in white accompanied by scouts 
marched into the arenh and was met by a 
British girl, also accompanied by scouts, who 
rushed fn from the opposite side to embrace 
her. These two groups then composed a sort 
of court before which our scouts demonstrated 
‘the genesis of Scouting” in America. The 
demonstration included very interesting In- 
dian scenes, the erection of a tepee, smoking 
of the peace pipe, dancing, prayer. 


We Break Camp. 

HE tension of the Jamboree Contests over 
with, farewells were soon exchanged be- 
tween our scouts and their hundreds of new- 
found friends from many lands. From that 
point the delegation was out for a good time, 
and had it. Paris was every bit as much inter- 
ested in these American boys as London had 
been and as Brussels proved to be. The suc- 
cessful pageant was put on in Paris substitut- 


Olympia, 


so 


ing a French girl for the English. That 
famous city was thoroughly toured. As 


the delega- 
devastated 


guests of the French government, 
tion visited the battlefields and 
areas of France. With impressive ceremonies 
they placed beautiful bronze wreaths in the 
cemeteries of our hero dead at Belleau-Wood, 
Chateau Thierry, and an American flag at 
the grave of Quentin Roosevelt. As you 
know, the director of our Department of 
Edueation of the Boy Scouts of America, Mr. 
Lorne W. Barclay, is in France conducting a 
demonstration scouting camp for the benefit 
of French boy by invitation of the 
American Committee Devastated France, 
of which our forme1 Myron T. 
Ilerrick, President and Miss Ann Morgan, 
Vice-President. The Jamboree scouts made 
this camp their headquarters for their last 
night in France as the Miss Morgan. 

From Paris the delegation went to Brussels 

the of the Belgian government. 
They were welcomed by officials and magni 
ficently entertained. At the military academy, 
where they were quartered, the American 
boys had their first opportunity for weeks to 
enjoy a hot bath and a dip in a pool. The 
thoroughness with which they had done every- 
thing thus far applied to this luxury. Every 
boy took a hot bath and plunge before dinner, 
a plunge after dinner, and still another 
plunge before breakfast the next morning. 
Again the pageant was repeated, this time 
before an audience of over 20,000, massed on 
the hills overlooking a natural arena in the 
public park in Brussels, Bois de la Cambrai. 
I do not know but that this was the most 
inspiring exhibition of the entire trip. 

Then we went to Antwerp to look in on 
the Olympic Games. While the delegation 
was at the arena, the officials were invited 
to meet King Albert of Belgium. We left 
with Col. Gignilliat for that purpose and 
were advised that the King would be greatly 
pleased to have the American Boy Scouts act 
a guard of honor on his way to the arena. 


scouts, 
for 
Ambassador, 


is 


guests of 


as guests 


as 


We were requested to have the boys in readi- 
ness at once. Accordingly, Col. Gignilliat re- 


turned to the arena and just as the American 
team of athletes dug in their heels to pull 
the English team from its position in the 
world championship tug-of-war, that well- 


the 
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For Cuts 


and Scrapes 


A neglected cut may lead to 


infection. 
calls for the 
New-Skin. 


Safety first 


prompt use of 


Besides being an _ antiseptic 


New-Skin forms a covering. 
It the wound while 
nature repairs the damage. 


protects 
15¢ At all 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York London 


and 30c, Druggists 


Toronto 


** Never Neglect a Break in the Skin ”* 

















European 
countries one in_ every six persons 
arides a bicycle. All armies use them 
by thousands. It is the workman’s 


A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keeps 

ea you fit in mindand muscle. The 
Mead Cycle Company special 


Factory to Rider 


les Plan saves you $10 to 
25 on the Ranger model 
you select; your choice from 
44 styles, colors and sizes 
30 Days Free Trial and 
Mead pays the Freight. 
TIRES Parts, Repairs. 

at half usual price, 
Don’t buy until you get our 
Free Catalog describing 
all the wonderful new offers, 
liberal terms and low prices. 
Write a postal now to— 
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special cash prices, 
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One Hour a Day 
Will Raise Your Pay 


ORE money! Isn’t that the ambition of all of 
us? Isn’tit YOUR ambition? Thethings you 





can do with money make life worth living 
help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 
acar, better clothes, and have money in the bank. | 
The mental satisfaction of making big moneyisa | 
luxury itself. It gives aman confidence and pep 
to know that he has the ability to command big 
pay. To“‘make more money” is both a natural and 
healthy ambition—one you can accomplish any 
time you are ready. ' 


Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 
pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 
are paid on aC.O.D. basis. Your pay check isa 
cold-blooded indication of what you can deliver. 
Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 
DELIVER MORE. Your boss won’t take the time 
to improve your delivery tohim. That’s up to you. 
When you can deliver more you’ll find employers 
eager and willing to bid for your services: Somany 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that 
there is naturally a big market for the man who is 
above this class—the man who can think and act 
for himself. 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or plea- 
sure—one hour that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the Coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we’ll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. . 


American Sthool of Correspondence 
Dept. G79 Chicago, U.S. A. 














Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked. 
...High School Graduate 
.Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 
Hydroelectric Engineer 










30okkeeper 
Stenographer 

Fire Insurance Expert 
Sanitary Engineer 




















chitec sees-Master Plumber 
Building Contractor == ssssss Heating and Ventilating 
Civil Engineer ongineer 
Structural Engineer __..... Automobile Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer _i—s==...... Automobile Repairman 
Shop Superintendent .....Airplane Mechanic 
Steam Engineer | enteed Gen’1 Education Courses 
raftsman and Designer _...... Common School Branches 
Name. 
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AMERITOY C0.’S 


Real Flying Aeroplanes 





Every Red Blooded Boy should 
have one without delay— 


50 cents to $5.00 each 
N. Y. Scout Aeroplane......... coceeS BO 
ic: ONIN os oo weaie.éce 660600 Bae 
mm. ©. © Memeplane, .ccccccsccs C6eoces Rae 
Scout Monoplane ........ecce eee 2.50 
ee Oh NID is 5 as c1d: b/cdeeeuke6.@aicaon 3.00 
ae errr re 3.50 
. Th, MOGMIORE 66 ncccccccccacescss Me 


$2.50 to $5.00 machines are 21 inches long 

and all assemble quickly and fly always 

under control. Sent postpaid and insured 

upon receipt of price. Money-makers for 

the live Boy Agents—become one. 
AMERITOY Co. 

6 Bridge St. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MYSTIFY 


Surprise and bewilder your friends with start- 
ling tricks. Mind reading, illusions, ventrilo- 
quism, sleight-of-hand. Everything in magic. 
hasy to perform. Play harmless, practical 
Jokes "mid roars of laughter. Make folks knit 
brows over exasperating puzzles. Many new. 
amazing tricks in our latest FREE catalog. 
Send today.* 


MARTINKA & CO. 

















493 Sixth Ave., 101-A New York, N. Y 
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sufficient. 
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known command that had held our delegation 


through a hundred difficult situations, 
“ Attention,” brought them sharply out of 
their trance of excitement and called into 


play once more that splendid spirit of loyalty 
and service which won for the Boy Scouts 
of America the high compliment of which I 
spoke in the beginning. 


Every Scout Shares In This. 

Speaking to the scouts who were about to 
leave for mobilization at New York, Mr. I. 
Graham Pattinson, member of the Executive 
Committee, Los Angeles Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, said: ‘A Boy Scout is a geni- 
tleman no matter what his country and we 
wish you to leave behind you a profound re- 
spect and a strong affection for the Boy 
Scouts of America.” 


OU fellows who are deep in scouting know 
that it is the greatest sport in the world 
You also know that it is the most serious 
thing in the world. You who are making 
headway in scouting appreciate that it is not 
a playtime movement but a mantime move- 
ment. I mean by that that character build- 
ing and citizenship training are the great ob- 
jectives of the Boy Scout movement. We 
could well afford to have lost every contest 
at the Jamboree, if we could have succeeded 
in so interpreting scouting to the world as 
meaning to us here in America first of all 
that it builds character and trains for citizen- 
ship. And that is just what we did succeed 
in doing, I am immensely proud and happy 
to report to you. For at the time of the 
meeting of the scout men from different coun- 
tries, Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, Chief of 
all the British scouts and founder of the 
movement, assured me that the delegation 
from the Boy Scouts of America had made 
an inestimable contribution to scouting in all 
countries by their morale, high character, 
irreproachable conduct, and splendid team 
work as scouts actuated by a common loyalty 
to a great cause. That, scouts, I pass on to 
you as the real laurel wreath won at the 
Jamboree. 
One very gratifying demonstration was not 
scheduled for this event, and yet was in evi- 
dence almost from the beginning of the trip 


to Europe. I refer to the value of scout 
training in developing boy leadership and 


prompt response to commands necessary to 
the movements of large groups of individuals. 
Colonel Gignilliat’s unexcelled combination of 
scout training and military training made him 
the ideal leader for this group. The response 
he received and the results achieved are the 
strongest possible commendation of the work 
of the scoutmasters of the boys of the Jam- 
boree delegation. 

The best evidence you will have as to the 
value of this big enterprise will be from the 
scouts themselves, but it may interest you to 
know that those of us who were privileged to 
he with the party in official capacity are unani- 
mous in the judgment that it was wonder- 
fully worthwhile from every point of view. 
A more splendid group of American boys was 
never brought together for any purpose. They 
conducted themselves magnificently with 
great credit to their home folks and great 
credit to the Boy Scouts of America. In 
addition to winning in the most important 
event, they won a very high regard for 
America, for the boyhood of America and for 
the Boy Scouts of America, 

I hope that each of the scouts will be given 
a suitable opportunity to tell the other scouts 
of the communities from which they come 
something of the trip, and that the broaden- 
ing educational benefits may be extended in 
this way to many who were not privileged to 
be included in the party. 

I want to close with a very prosaic remark. 
I want to clinch the experiences of the Jam- 
boree. This event has proven that there is 
nothing in the world like the Boy Scout pro- 
gram for the development of manly qualities 
You are now members of what fs 
most wonderful organization for 
boys in the world. It is an all-nations or- 
ganization. I don’t like the beastful atmo- 
sphere that I am afraid has crept into this 
report. It is true, nevertheless, that the Boy 
Scouts of America have attracted to them- 
selves the admiring attention of scouts from 


in boys. 
truly the 


all other countries. 

You share in all this. And the prosaic 
suggestion with which I wish to close this 
report is this. The time for the registration 


of your troop is near at hand. Are you going 
to continue your membership in this organiza- 
tion? Are you going to press on to ever 
higher goals in scouting? Are you going to 
be a life long member of an organization of 
boys that has actually made Europe “ sit up 
and take notice?”’ With all my heart I hope 
you so intend. With all the earnestness | 
can command I remind you that the simple 
act of re-registration of your troop may dé- 
pend upon you. 

While all could not share in the trip to 
Europe, all scouts can share in the proud 
record of the Jamboree delegation. I wisn 
you to share in the progress of the movement 
and in the events of national and world im- 
portance that are ahead of us as an organiza- 
tion, and, above all, in the benefits of char- 
acter building and citizenship training which 
will come to you increasingly as the years 
lengthen toward your own manhood, 
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NEW 
LARKIN 
CATALOG 
FREE 


A large Catalog 
which you may use in 
taking orders at factory- 
to-family prices and from 
which you may choose your 
Reward for selling Larkin gcods 
will be mailed you FREE. It 
shows over 900 Larkin Products; 
soaps, pure foods, toilet articles, 
etc. and 1600 Larkin Premiums; 
furniture, clothing, jewelry, etc. — 
all of which may be sold at money- 
saving Economy Cash Prices. A 
circular telling you just how to take 
orders will be sent with the Catalog. 
Mail coupon to nearest address TODAY. 
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orchestra dance music. 


Saxophone Book Free 


when to use Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, in_sextettes or in 
cello parts, and things you would like to know. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 
With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is 
exceptionally easy to blow. 
exclusive and patented feature. 
| Free Trial— Easy Payments 
/ You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days i 
your own home, without obligation. 
pay for it on easy payments. 

‘one Band and Orchestra Instruments sent free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1310 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


each model of the Saxophone family. 


rt 


this page and many others, sleds, 
roller skates, bicycles, coaster 
wagons, footballs, toys, games, 


GIVEN TO YOU 


for helping the friends of your family 
and your neighbors to save money 
on their household supplies and 
home improvements. 


Folks welcome the opportunity to save money 
at Larkin Economy Cash Prices. 
imagine offering people the chance to buy 
2500 different articles at bargain prices 
and of earning a Reward on every- 
thing you sell. 

You will be amazed at the big orders 
you can take in just a few hours 





3 Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Pupils of Mrs. Ketheyn Thompeon Higham, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
opens up wonderful social and business opportunities for young men and 
women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big demand for 
‘Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 

Easy for the beginner — you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and take your place in a band or orchestra in 90 days. 
Saxophones and makes more of these instruments than all other manufacturers together. 
Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Book on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 
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Boys! This Splendid 


Desk May Be YOURS 


UST think of being the proud 

owner of a businesslike roll top 
desk like this one, or a handsome 
watch of your very own, or a useful 
fountain pen! You can have any of 
these valuable articles. Hundreds of 
wide-awake boys know the import- 
ance of having a little business of 
their own, taking Larkin orders, and 
earning valuable Rewards. 
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The articles shown on 


ZT NTL, 


Just 


after school and on Saturdays. 

And think of the wonderful 

things you can have for 
your very own. 
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LtKhitt Cos Boys Dept. 





Peoria, Ill. 
Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 123. 
Address 
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a acetate 


Boys 
and 

| Girls 

Learn 

Quickly 





True-Tone 
Saxophones 


Buescher is the oldest maker of 


band; how to transpose 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of 


Its ‘‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an 


If perfectly satisfied, 
Illustrated Catalog of T8 














UT the warm fleeciness of “Hanes” Union Suits between yourself | 
You'll say it’s comfort all right! 
Union Suits keep their warmth and fleeciness through 
They don’t shrink out of shape or bind. 
Underwear is shrunk before being made up. 


and the coldest wind! 
“Hanes” 
washing 
“Hanes” 


after washing. 


Union 
these 


Four colors, ecru, natural or peeler, silver-gray and bleached white. 
Sizes 20 to 34 covering ages 2 to 16 years 


have drop seat. 


Hanes Underwear for Men 


“Hanes” 


Ask for * Hanes”’ at your dealer's. 


Warning to the trade: 


unless it bears the “Hanes” 








Suits bearing the “Hanes” label are guaranteed and have 
“Hanes” features. Tailored collarette that doesn’t gap. Closed 
crotch that staysclosed. Buttonholes that last the life of the garment. 
Shape-holding elastic lap-seam shoulders. 


If he hasn't it in stock write us immediately 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Any garment offered as “Hanes” 


includes winterweight Union Suits and Shirts 
and Drawers and medium weight Union Suits. 
new medium weight yellow label union suit is a wonder. 








It’s great to 
be outdoors | 
in “Hanes” 
fleecy Union | 
Suits! 





fLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 





HanesGuarantee: We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely — 








every thread, stitch and button 
We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new garment 
if any seam breaks.”’ 


And | 


Pearl buttons on to stay. 


Two to four year sizes 


New York Office 
366 Broadway 
is a substitute 

label. 

















«) Motorbicycle 


¢—/ A dependable, easy runnin 
speedy, > pve motorbicyc e 
Chain drive. 5 miles on a 
Absolutely guaranteed. Write 
at once for full information, also about the Shaw 
Attachment—makes your old bike a motorcycle. 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 3610 GALESBURG, KANSAS 


at thew cost. 
gallon of gasoline. 














MEMORIZE WIRELESS CODE 
ALMOST INSTANTLY 


New Method—Short Cut 
GET WISE—Ask for latest reports from Success- 
ful, Satisfied, Gratified, Grateful Users Maine to 
California—Texas to Canada. Free on request. Or 
send 50 cents for complete chart and full instruc- 
tions. 
c. K. DODGE, Box 299, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 











Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.0to $18.50and up apair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 

















Bargains in Band Instruments 
Send for our listof USED Band Instruments. Specify in 
strument wanted, so we can send you special list of 
latest acquisitions 


“De dinie Music fost. 


105 West Madison Chicago 
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| 


rope, air- 
pipe‘ 


electrical, 

plane, piano, 

organ. flat, hoops, 

bale-ties, tacks 

nails, barbed-wire- 

concrete  re-inforce- 

ment, springs, net- 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


, V.P.& G.S.A. 
American Steel & Wire settee ate 





Big Band Catalog! 
sent free 


vu need—from 






* érometick to 


™ "9 Send for 
ily illustrated, fully de. 
Mention w nstrument in- 


rial. aEasy payments. 
music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 


61-93 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 





AVIATION 


Information F R E E 


Send us your name and address for full eens regarding the 
Aviation and Airplane business. Find ow’ out the ae ey 
opportunities now open and how we we prep wwe you a 
spare time, to quality. Our new “oO — in the Are 
plene Industry 3@ sent free if you an at on 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Oopt. 8062, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
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AND FAST SALES. 


Every Owner Buys 


‘BIG M ONEY = Gold Tnitis als for his Auto. 


You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for ps articulars and free s: wey tr 8. 


American Monogram Co., Dept. 127,Glen Ridge,N.J. 





BOYS’ LIFE 














QVGA UALR MMOLE TL QnvtOuennucuanuguagacaneeenginy 

(Concluded from page 7) = 

TNOUPOOMNNAAA ALLL muuunnaninn wuuuuuutt MU I mn : 

I have heard testimony from many officers our young citizenship the fullest apprecig. 
that the training given the Boy Scouts had tion of the usefulness of such a service anq 
gone far toward laying the foundation of training as you _ provide. The interdepen. 
character and understanding upon which it dence of all elements, groups and occupa- 
was possible, most quickly, to build the good tions in modern society is so absolute that 
and effective soldier, we need very much to encourage useful or. 


ECAUSE I have thus referred to the ser- 

vice of the Boy Scouts during the war, 
I would not have it understood that I am 
disposed too greatly to emphasize that ser- 
vice, as if the organization was one chiefly 
useful as a sort of training school prelimi- 
nary to possible military service. On the 


contrary, I feel that your organization is one 


that has the very greatest usefulness in time 
of peace; usefulness not only to its mem- 
bers, but to the community at large. Its 
ideals are those that make for the best kind 
of manhood, the most illuminating type of 
citizenship. I have been informed that since 
the war ended there has been some relaxa- 
tion of interest, and a reduction of your 
membership. To me, this is a matter of 
the utmost regret. I would like to see this 
splendid organization go on increasing its 
numbers and the scope of its useful ac- 


tivities. I hope the parents, as well as the 
boys, will agree with this view, and give 
every encouragement to the development and 


the work. 
can not begin too early 


support of 


We to inculeate in 


Governor Cox 


(Continued 


ignorant and moved by wrong motives. He 


can be roused to resentment and anger and as 
the youthful Boy Scout may use his fists to 
protect and to redress wrong. The occasional 


conflicts have left no continuing marks of bit- 
No one is more anxious than the 
scout to forget the unpleasantness, once it 
is ended. When the youthful .Boy Scout 
says that he will perform one kindly 
each day, the older Uncle Sam says he will 
try to do a good turn every year if he can 
or as many times more often as the oppor- 
tunity presents. 
Of course, cynics 
Scouts. They expected that. 
not move them. Happily, 
now sneer at them. Too many 
purposes and their deeds. Even those who 
honestly misjudged their motives have been 
convinced of their mistake. Statesmen of 
the older sort, too, have sneered at Uncle 
Sam. They have mistrusted his kindly for- 
bearance and his patience, thinking him to 
an easy mark among his fellows. They 
have learned this is not the case. Still 
others misjudged his motives thinking him 
plainly to be a hypocrite anxious only for 
his own advantage and advancement. In 
times past that, too, has been a mistake and 
we must see that in the future our national 
conduct is such as to save us from such 
charges. We are responsible for Uncle Sam, 


terness, 


act 


have sneered at the Boy 
And so it did 
fewer persons 
know their 


be 


because 
principal 
how to 


Scouts 
the 
know 


LIKE 
honor as 
their creed. 


they teach 
points in 
measure 


the Boy 
one of 
They 


‘anizations and cooperation that shall make 


for proper discipline and devotion to the 
interest of the whole community. 

This ideal of unselfish service, I take to 
be rather the finest thing about the Boy 
Seout organization, What better model 
could have been prescribed for the boys of 
today, who will be the men of tomorrow 
than that of the Boy Scouts: On my 
honor I will do my best: (1) To do my 
duty to God and my country and to obey 
the Scout law; (2) To help other people at aij 
times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 


mentally awake and morally straight.” 

In that pledge, it seems to me, is presented 
an excellent epitome of all that 
to the building of the best 
the noblest idealism. 

To the officers and 
ganization, I extend all 
the assurance that I will always be ready 
to cooperate for your prosperity and ad- 
vancement in every possible way, 


is necessary 
character and 
members of your or. 
good wishes, and 


Sincerely and 
(Signed) 


cordially yours, 
WakREN G. Harprnc. 


main 


from page 7) 


failure to act 
It would 
whether 
pledged 


each action or 
of honor satisfied 
long to determine 
should keep its 
with its noble 


on the 
not take 
their 
word 


basis 
them 
country 
and faith 
who gave their lives, 
The Scout code would answer the question 
for them. “A Scout keeps his word.” 

What a guide to life, in business, in public 
affairs, everywhere, 

What a motto for a nation in this newer 
day, when the old-fashioned diplomat with 
wars always hatching is to be banished from 
the world! 

And that does not involve surrender of 
rights. I never have heard parents complain 
that Boy Scouts led their sons astray. And 
yet we often hear people cautiously inquiring 
whether American association with the best 
of other nations’ will lead us astray. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to give 
my views on the Boy Scouts of America. 

I believe the training in their organiza- 
tion will provide a useful foundation for 
their later partcipation in public life. The 
high sense of fair play that is cultivated will 
help them men to that public ques- 
tions are fairly stated, that issues involy- 
ing honor are clearly understood and that 
our true vision must ever be _ forward, 
warned of the mistakes of the past but re- 
solved that they shall never prevent us from 
trying to do better nor to discourage us from 
stronger efforts, 


sons 


as see 


I like the Boy Scouts because they look 
to the dawn of a new day. 
Sincerely and cerdially yours, 


(Signed) JAMES M. Cox. 


non TTT 


Huh. 


The Tarantula : 


(Concluded from page 48) 


They have no fondness for civilization and 


I have never heard of one being found in a 
house as are its relatives, the ordinary web- 


spinning spider. They are said to line their 
ground homes with webs. 

The species found in southern Europe and 
along the Mediterranean shores must differ 
from ours in the Gulf states. These are 
said not to exceed three-fourths of an inch 
in length and I have seen them here as large 
as a medium-size saucer. Too, I notice that 
they are pictured as elongated spiders while 
our native ones are more inclined to be round. 
The Texas species are black covered with very 
brown or black hairs. They are of a soft rich 
velvety appearance. 

I have often peered down into their holes 
in the ground and seen them watching just 
safely within. I have never known of their 
attacking anything for a battle except the 
tarantula killer. This enemy of theirs re- 
sembles a red wasp only being almost three 
times as large as the common species. You 
will notice one flying about above the top of 
the weeds and grasses much as a butterfly does. 
Then suddenly he will dart to the ground, 
In all probability he has located a tarantula 
or his hole. The tarantula sometimes puts 
up a battle but he is usually paralyzed with 


the tarantula killer’s sting. Sometimes the 
tarantula killer will dart to the ground a 
number of times and then fly off as though 
waiting for something and you wonder if the 
tarantula put up the better fight or if he 
escaped. Later on, however, nine chances t0 


one, you will see the tarantula killer dras- 
ging away his prey and you wonder how he 


will manage to arrive safely with such a large 
burden. 
The tarantula killer deposits the tarantula 


in its nest where it serves as a depository 
for its eggs. 


The tarantula is said to have derived its 
name from the town, Taranto, in Italy, where 
this species of spider is said to be especially 
common, 

The graceful dance of Southern Italy called 
the tarantella, is the only relic of the taran- 
tism which in early days was supposed to 
have been produced by the bite of the taran- 
tula. 

This was a dancing mania, nothing more 
or less, and the world eventually learned 
that its real cause was to be found in the 
epidemic then sweeping the country of an 
exaggerated hysterical condition and not from 
madness and depression distributed into the 
system by the tarantula’s poison. 
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“Courage 
: By Earl Reed Silvers 
= Illustrated luc Cc. L. Wrenn 
= mn MT quncusnanneeeeannnnagniniernnany 
ecia 
and 
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nake 
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t for this 
Boy 
r BIG, COLORED CATAIG 
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row, ’ 
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my 
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t all See" he Sa ee 
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ited a 
me TRAINS ARE LN REAL, COLORS 
and 
Youll Faivly Jump for JOY! 
and 
ady 
ad- 
Say, but it’s a peach! Contains pages and pages of those dandy Lionel trains, 
powerful electric locomotives, electric lighted stations, graceful bridges, start- 
ling underground tunnels, etc. All in true colors—reds, blues, yellows, greens 
i. —just as they'll look to thousands of happy boys this Xmas 
i ONE &Multivolt uc TY TRAIN 
Gee, but it’s fascinating to own and run a railroad of your own—if it’s a 
LIONEL. Over 550,000 boys have enjoyed them. They have been “Standard 
of the World” for 20 years. 
a Catalog’s free—write for yours now, so you and Dad can 
lem ; » pick out your train and see it at your dealer’s. If your 
rid “ CHOOL was over for the year; and the A slight shade of red crept into Jim's face, dealer hasn’t Lionel.Trains, write us, giving his name, 
yes, S three of us, Jim Barclay. Tod Allen and but he only smiled, e } THE LIONEL CORPORATION, 50-L, East 2Ist St., New York City 
ion myself, were visiting Bill Atkinson for “I'm game if the rest are,” he said. j 
a few days. Bill’s people owned a big farm - Lionel Transformer, the boy’s Power Plant! Enables you to 
blic up in northern Connecticut, and every June DON’T know which of the other three of us "ty, , run your traing on house current, at less than cost of batteries. 
two or three of Bill's classmates spent a was the most surprised. We thought that Get one with your train, 
wer week or two with him, for Bill was the most Jim would be the first one to squeal, for he 
ith popular fellow in school. had gained the reputation of being * vellow 
om His farm was just on the outskirts of a at school. He had been one of the most | 
small town which was huddled all together promising candidates for half-back on the | 
a on the side of a long hill. Most of the football team and -vas doing mighty well in | 
ate houses were white with green shutters and practice, when one day he suddenly an- | 
ind small front porches; and after we had once nounced that he was not going to try for the 
ing lo« ked at them we told Bill not to bother ex- team any more. 
est plaining how old they were. Two or three The school needed him and we coaxed and 
of them looked as if a puff of wind would begged him to come out again, but he simply 
ave blow them into the next county. But there shook his head and said that he was through. 
ia was one house which was different from the Ile would not give any reason, either, and it 
ae others; it was set on a high hill to the north became noised about that. he had been hurt in 
for of the viilage and stood back from the road a scrimmage the afternoon before he quit and 
The a good quarter of a mile. Iwo long rows was afraid of hurting himself again. 
vill of pine trees bordered the lane which led up He was a quiet fellow and did not do any y 4 
a to it, and the house was half hidden by a thing to spike the rumors that went around ; 
ef circle of thick elms which towered over it. about him. And so, although we all liked 
oA “That place is haunted,” Bill explained him a good deal, we took it for granted that ‘ 
ae when we passed it the first time. “Up until he was something of a quitter. We were sur- 
= about ten years ago, old man Bramhall lived prised, therefore, when he announced that he 
om there all alone. He was sore because his was willing to sleep in the Bramhall house. 
son wouldn't stay home with him but went Ilis announcement took all the wind out of 
om off to business in New York, and he wouldn't Tod's sails. 
k have a thing to do with anyone; just stayed “Of course, I'll go,” he blustered. ‘“ And 
. in that big house without even a servant. J°]] sleep right in the room where the murder 
And then one morning he was found with his took place too.” 1ve 
head caved in and all the family silver I wasn't crazy about going; but I said I 
stolen. Nobody ever knew who did it, but would, of course: and so, at seven o'clock 
"4 now they say that in the night time people that night the four of us walked up the e t; e 
: passing along the road have heard low moans shadowed lane of pine trees and knocked at ( 
from the up-stairs windows.” the door of the haunted house. { * 
‘Doesn’t anybody live there?’’ Tod asked. It was still light, so we sat in the kitchen . 
“Only a caretaker. The son wants tO and talked until Jake Strousburg said that nion uit at 
keep the place, so he hired Jake Strousburg he had better be going. But Tod told him to 
: to look after it. But Jake eats and sleeps in wait a bit, and made him show us through | 9 
he the kitchen; you couldn’t get him to go up the part of the house where old man Bram D t S t h 
a Stairs alone at night for a hundred doilars.” hall used to sleep. oesn Cc ra © 
gh sos smiled rather cynically. . Jake led the way through the darkened 
he “It’s all bosh about houses being haunted,” ront hall and up the thick_carpeted stairs. . . : 
he net. “Te Eee ects deere ee Ce ee Every fellow just hates to put on his heavies because 
to in one for a night or two.” as we left the kitchen; there was something they prickle and itch so. There’s one kind that doesn’t—it’s 
is: musty about the smell, and the banisters were 
he ILL must have taken Tod at his word, for covered with dust. Our feet made no sound, 
ge a few days later he burst in upon us just slushed along, and not one of us said a 
with excitement written all over him. word. But we all felt mighty uncomfortable. 
la ‘Ilow would you fellows like to sleep in 
ey the Bramhall place to-night?’ he asked. y IIEN he reached the top landing Jake 
: Jim Barelay looked up quickly. turned toward the front of the house 
ts “What! In the haunted house?” and pushed open a door. I felt pretty shaky 
re “Yes.” Bill turned to Tod. ‘ You said by that time and would have liked to back 
lly you would like to do it some time,” he an- out, but Tod went in without even hesitat- 
- nounced. “ And here’s your chance.” ing, and the rest of us followed. We saw a 6s ” 
: Tod didn’t quite know what to say. big room with six windows in front and two 
n- “Tlow can oe do it when the caretaker’s on the side. There were two four-poster -HoLpDs ITS SHAPE 
to there?” he asked. beds, one on each side of the room, a couple | eee, ae 
nD “T've just been talking to Jake and he of old bureaus, some drawers on legs. which . U N I O N we Ul f 
wants to go visit his brother in Lakeview to- Tod said was a high-boy, and a _ spinning 
. a He says that we can sleep in the wheel, The gore “9 still a = — The union suit thet hee snugly but Crnte— = State dens “held ite shape no 
2 louse and keep an eye on things, and he'll be hear the wind rustling the trees outside: ant ’ * oe PP 
” mr te A Seer teaming dust ‘was over everything, But, worst of ail, doesn’t ge Ppa muaeree bind waar 4 ge Fn ase P 
1n “Hom!” od looked dubious and was was the mouldy, musty smell. It gave me at crotc an armhole. ou can Ask for this hnest made, warm and com- 
m allent for « moment. “How about Jimmy the creed. be comfortable all winter because fortable union suit by name, at your store. 


he here?” he sg: ally, indicating Ji Bar- Fr ite a time none of us said a word: is ° 
Sad ee | ge er Se ene dy: Mec ae CROSSINGHAM KNITTING MILLS, Inc., Philadelphia 


Clay, “He wouldn't have nerve enough to do 1 
it in a thousand years.” and I jumped as if some one had poked us. | Dealers: You can get Cross-X-Knit underwear from your jobber. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
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ACE 


Knitted Caps 


Pan Aug 12.1919 





Classy? I’Il say it is! 


RIM and snug, with a dash of military snap and smartness— 

that’s the Ace! All the fellows are wearing it now, the kind 

that like a “‘he-man’s’” game and want to look the part while 
they’ re playing it. 


Let the cold wind blow 
your head. No danger of catching cold. 
smooth it fits over forehead, ears and the nape of your neck. 
of course, you can turn it up when you like. 





-or the fellows rough it—the Ace stays on 
Just see how snug and 


And 


Made in all school and boy scout colors—the most distinctive cap you ever 
wore. If you don’t know where to get your Ace cap write us for the name 


of the store that has them. 


THE LION KNITTING MILLS CO. 


WEST 25th STREET & MEYER AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WANT 
A 
COMPASS? 


This compass has a solid brass case with silvered metal 
dial, jeweled needle with stop. A turn of the compass 
case sets the “ Pathfinder” arrow in the direction of 
the march, so that any deviation from the course may 
be instantly detected. 





We will send you this compass upon receipt of $4.00 
to pay for two yearly subscriptions to Boys’ Life, the 
Boy Scout’s magazine. Surely you can get two friends 
to give you their subscriptions to The Biggest Maga- 
zine In The World For Boys. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Sth Ave. The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, New York City 














“Is—is this the room where he was— 
killed?’ Tod asked. 

“No; they found him in the next room,” 
Jake answered. ‘**He always slept in there. 
I'll show you.” 

He led the way to a connecting door, 
opened it, and we gazed in as if we expected 
to see old man Bramhall spring out on us. 
But all we saw was a rather small room, 
with a single mahogany bed in one corner 
and a harp in the other. I had always been 
interested in music, so the harp caught my 
attention. It was rusted in spots and some 
of the strings were almost entirely worn 
away; but I imagined that it was still usable. 

We stood at the door and looked into the 
room for a minute or two, and then Bill sug- 
gested that we go back to the kitchen. It 
was growing dark and the place was getting 
on our nerves, so we followed Jake down- 
stairs and were all mighty glad when we got 
there. After the caretaker had left the four 
of us sat around on the back porch and talked 


about everything under the sun except that 
which was uppermost in our minds. Nobody 
mentioned ghosts once; and nobody sug- 


gested that we go to bed either. But finally 
the clock struck eleven and Jim got up. 


“I’m getting sleepy,” he announced, just 
as if a haunted house was the best place in 


the world to sleep in, “ Let’s turn in.” 


ONE of us could think of a good reason 

why we should stay up any longer, so 
we lighted the two big kerosene lamps and 
started upstairs. Jim went first, with Tod 
second and Bill third. I was last; and as 
my feet scraped along after the others I 
cast a frightened glance over my shoulder 


every two seconds. I was almost too scared 
to walk straight. 

We had left the door open to the big 
front room, so we filed in, and Jim and Tod 
put the lamps on the table. We all kept 
looking around as if we expected something 


to happen and when Bill started to turn 
down the covers of one of the beds a_ sheet 
tore, and our eyes popped half way out of 
our heads. 


We did not undress, just took off our shoes 
and coats; and then we drew lots to see how 


we would sleep. Tod and Bill got the bed 
nearest the connecting room and Jim and I 
the other one, which was only a few feet 


from the door leading downstairs. I was glad 
too. No one said a word to Tod about sleep- 
ing in old man Bramhall’s bed; the door was 
still open and we would have liked to shut it, 
but not one of us wanted to be called a 
quitter, so we left it as it was. But I could 
see Tod eyeing it fearfully. 

Finally we were all ready for bed and Jim 
went over to one of the windows and opened 
it from the bottom. It creaked when he 
jerked it up and we all jumped. The sound 
echoed through the house; and then all was 
still again. Jim blew out the lights and 
climbed into bed beside me. 

We were supposed to go to sleep then, but 
I do not believe any of us closed our eyes for 
at least an hour. But we were too frightened 
even to whisper, and after a time I felt my 
lids grow heavy and I must have dropped off. 

I do not know how long afterwards it was 
that I woke up again. The moon had come 
up and was streaming through the windows. 
making the room almost as light as day. The 
wind had risen during the night and was 
rustling the leaves on the trees outside. And 
then, just as I remembered. where I was, @ 
low moan came from the room next to the 
one where we were sleeping. It was half a 
moan and half sob—low, but full and vibrant. 
It filled the room like a live thing. 


LMOST petrified with fear, with mouth 

and eyes wide opened, I lay there in bed, 
too scared to move a muscle. And then the 
moan trembled again through the silence. It 
was shriller this time, almost a wail. It 
quivered through the house and died away. 
The curtain on the open window fluttered 
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slightly in the wind. Then all was still again, 

Terror-stricken, I turned horrified eyes op 
Jim Barclay, who was sitting bolt upright in 
bed, his face unnaturally white in the Pale 
moonlight; but he did not seem scared some. 
how—just alert. I grabbed his arm, but he 
only looked at me curiously and held up his 
finger warningly. 

* Listen!” he said softly. 

The moan came again, this time lower and 
deeper, and I grabbed Jim's arm more tightly 

“Quick!” I whispered huskily, “ Let; 
run.” 

There was a movement across the room 
and my heart stood still; but I saw in a 
second that it was Tod Allen. He had slipped 
out of bed and was tip-toeing across the floor 
followed by Bill. Ile seemed to have for. 
gotten all about us; his eyes were half Way 
out of his head and his knees were trembling 
I could see them from where I sat. Somehow 
he reached the hall and a moment later he 
Was running noiselessly down the stairs, 
started to follow him, but hesitated 
stood by the door looking into the room. 

“ Hist!” he called guardedly. “ Jim—Dick 
—come on!” 

I started to crawl out of bed, but Jim laid 


a hand on my arm, 

“Wait a minute,” he said evenly. “I'm 
going to see what it is.” 

Just then the moan came again and my 


heart stood still. I clutched Jim’s shoulder 
convulsively and tried to pull him toward the 
door, but he shook off my hand. Then, while 
I watched, he climbed out of bed and walked 
directly to the room from where the moaning 
came, He did not even hesitate, and when 
he reached the door he stood there and looked 
in as if there wasn’t anything the matter at 
all. If I had worn a hat then I would have 
taken it off to him. He was doing the most 


courageous thing I had ever known. 
As he stood looking into the other room 


the moaning came once more, and I expected 
to see Jim turn and run for his life, but in- 
stead he walked through the doorway, and a 
second later, when he came out, he was 
smiling. 

“It's all right, fellows,” 
can tell Tod to come back again.” 

But Bill and I were not yet convinced, 

“ What—what is it?” Bill asked. 

Jim smiled. 

“It’s only 
“The wind from the 
through the door and started it playing.” 
His grin broadened. “I did not know foot- 
ball players got scared at a little thing like 
that,’ he remarked. 


he said. “ You 


the old harp,” he answered. 


open window swept 


UT Bill and I were too thankful to resent 


anything; and we were just a little 
ashamed too. Tod Allen, captain of the 
school football team, had lost his head com- 


pletely and had run away like a five-year-old 
kid; Bill and I, who were supposed to have 
all kinds of nerve on the football field, had 
wanted to run and had only been kept from 
doing it by the courage of a boy we had con- 
sidered too yellow to play football. It dawned 
on me suddenly that Jim Barclay had more 
real courage than the other three of us put 
together. 

“Jim,” I said, feeling very foolish and al- 
most light-headed, ‘* You—you'’re all right. 
But why under the sun didn’t you play foot- 
ball last fall?” 

Jim smiled. 

“The doctor forbade it,” he said. “I 
strained the muscles of my heart in a hockey 
game two years ago.” 

“ont” 

There was a sound in the hall and Tod 
Allen came sheepishly into the room. 

“ What—what was it?” he asked. His face 
was still pale and he glanced around appre- 
hensively. 

No one said a word for a few seconds, and 
then Bill Atkinson made a brief explanation. 

“Tt was a test of courage, Tod,” he said 
slowly. ‘The rest of us flunked miserably, 
but Jim passed with one hundred per cent.” 
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A Prehistoric Shrine 
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NOTHER big discovery—the most wonder- 


ful yet—in the form of a sealed-up room, 

has just been made at the Pueblo Ruin in 

Aztec, New Mexico, which is in course of 

excavation by the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York City. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, Curator of the Museum’s 


Department of Anthropology, recently re- 
ported: 
“The room is in perfect condition. The 


interior is plastered and painted in a brilliant 
white with dull red side borders and a running 
series of triangular designs. No room ap- 
proaching this in beauty and perfection has 
ever been discovered in America. There are 
several adjoining rooms that seem to have 
some relation to this, but it will be some time 
before they can be dug out. 

“What we have is obviously the holiest 
sanctum or shrine of these prehistoric people. 
There is not much in it, all the sacred objects 
having been removed from the altar. But a 
sacred serpent is carved in wood over the 
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ceiling, It is 2% feet long and of the finest 
workmanship. On the ceiling-beams are im- 
prints of hands made by rubbing white paint 
on the palms and fingers and then pressing 
down upon the beams. Several strands of 
beautifully made rope hang from the ceiling, 
presumably for the support of hanging objects. 
On the floor were a large number of nicely cut 
stone slabs, one of which was 2% by 1% feet 
and 1% inches thick. 

“There is a painted room in one of the cliff 
houses in Mesa Verde Park that has some 
resemblance to this, but does not compare with 
the one we have just found, This room 15, 
however, one more suggestion that the people 
who lived in the cliff houses were the founders 
of the culture at Aztec and Bonito.” 

Dr. Wissler writes that the ruin is now 
most impressive, a large part of it having been 
uncovered by the American Museum excava- 
tion party which has worked there for five 
seasons past. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
y meet the approval of an expert in stamp 


unless the ; 
Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.) 


matters 








BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


nt stamps, packet 5 unused China ship set, 2 
nal stamps, large $1.00 U. 8. revenue, perfora~ 
millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.Al! only 
Large dis- 







jon gaug 
oe. Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. 


countil Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg..St. Louis Mo. 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 
teresting set. ‘ 

Write us today, ae the 
and we will send you several 
you want. 


name of some responsible person 
approval sheets of the stamps 


“scoTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Streot NEW YORK 
50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 


STAMPS ! China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, 

Venezuela, ete., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 

different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S. 

30c.; 1000 ee Agents wtd.. 50 per cent com. 
B 


List free! Y STAMPS. 
LONGMONT, COLO. 


L. B. DOVER 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico,Ceylon, 10c 








50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil, 


| STAMPS Java, etc., and Album, 


1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25; 100 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. 
buy stamps C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave. ; St. Louis, Mo. 





158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 

Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c. 
Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only ad 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free 
We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years. 


HIUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











25 different U. S. with 60% approvals. Enclose 2c. 
10 U. S. 1902 10c., 10 U. S. 1908 10c, 10 U. 8. Documen- 
tary 1908-1900 10c. 100 different U. S. 25c. 

Any of the following at 25c. each. 50 different Asia, 
40 different North America (no U. 8.), 40 different South 
America, 35 different Australia, 80 different Europe. 
The 5 packets for $1.00. 


Cc. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free from many countries, free. 


Postage 2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 1l65c. 
List of 1000 stamps at %c each and 1500 stamps at Ic. 
each. If possible send nameS 2 collectors. We buy 


stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO. OHIO 


DISCOUNT 2osi3.8 
selections 

of desirable stamps on approval at 70 per 
prices. Reference required — Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


cent. discount from standard catalogue 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 











STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction- 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupons, 

2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates, 
names of countries, etc.,3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c ,90c, $2.00. 
Illus. world catalog of stampss A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St. 


‘Stp. Book 3c. Dir 
porters; album manfacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 





FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS—Big List, Coug 
pons, Hinges, Etc. free to Approval Applicants, givin 
name and address of 2 or more COLLECTORS, and 2c 

AGENTS make MONEY now, WRITE 
. 50% Commission. Special Offers—100 Dif. 
Stamps 12c; 200 Dif. 22c; 300 Dif. 62c; 400 Dif. $1.02; 
500 Dif. $1.37: The U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 
10 50 pesos, 60c. 3 U.S. 1, 2 and 3c 

imperforate stamps, 7c. 
MID-WEST STAMP CO., Wabash, Ind. 





MEXICAN COINS AND BILLS, Ic. to 





150 DIFFERENT Foreign 18c. 60 Different 


SNAPS U. S., including $1 and $2 revenues, for 


12c. With each order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


25 STAMP 25 varieties U. S., an illus- 


trated album and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 
Greendale Ave., Needham, Mass. 





from 25 foreign countries, 











FREE 25 different U 8. Stamps'to approval 
applicants. Packet contains postage, 
revenues, telegraphs, cut squares, etc. Sent free 
only to approval applicants. Vostage 2c. 
K. S. STAMP CO., 
4220 Walnu. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





F I will send you the following: 15 var N. 
or Y. State Stock Transfers, 5 different Sal- 
Onl vador, 10 different Mexico, 20 different U. 
Y Js. Revenues cat over 50c.. 10 late Neu- 
Stamp Hinges and Ap- 


10c rope War issues, 
s proval Sheets and Sample copy of THE 
Silver INTERNATIONAL PHILATELIC QUAR- 


TERLY. G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 





I have an unusual assortment of 
MODERATE PRICED STAMPS 
Foreign and American. I will send approval 

sheets upon request. 
DICKSON W. BAKER STAMP CO. 
1276 Clinton Place Elizabeth, N. J. 





BOYS! Set onto a big thing by sending for 
our high grade approval sheets and get some 
real grace stamps free. Come early and avoid 
the rush. 

THE YALE STAMP COMPANY 
247 Russell Hill Road Toronto, Canada 
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Stamps 
By Kent B. Stiles 
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HILE the Boy Scout Jamboree was in 
progress recently in England much 
headway was made in promoting 








plhilately among the fellows who assembled 
from all parts of the world. At Olympia, 
Stamp Collecting, a sritish weekly, main- 


tained a special booth which was popular con- 
stantly among scouts, patrol leaders and 
others identified with the scout units. Here 
philatelic literature and accessories were dis- 
played and postage stamps were shown rep- 
resentative of a tour around the world. 


Scout Headquarters itself did not forget 
that there were many stamp collectors 
among scouts. A special stamp, of course 
without any postal value, was issued as a 
memento; on this “sticker” were shown 
a kneeling scout, an Indian and the rising 


sun, these details combining to make a strik- 


ing design, and every scout collector who 
attended will treasure a copy in his collec- 
tion. 


It will be recalled that in the May, 1919, 
Loys’ Lire stamp department the editor told 
briefly about special soy Scout stamps 
which had been issued in Czecho-Slovakia. 
This news came from Scout Fred. Spica, 
treasurer of a Boy Scout troop in Prague. 
Now we have some further details regard- 
ing these labels, for in the ‘* Scouts’ Jam- 
boree Number” of Stamp Collecting we read: 


‘6 HEN the Austrian Revolution broke 

out, in October, 1918, the city of 
Prague was declared the capital of the new 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, and the control 
of the postal arrangements was, for the time 
being handed over to the local Scout Commit- 
tee. This body, composed chiefly of Czechs, 
issued its own postage stamps in two de- 
nominations; viz.; 10 and 20 filler—which 
were designed by a Czech Scoutmaster, who 
made a special drawing of the Bohemian 
lion—a double-tailed beast in the attitude 
which heraldry styles ‘rampant.’ Above the 
lion is a sketch of the famous Crown of St. 
Wenceslaus, the patron saint of the Re- 
public, which crown is said to have been 
bartered for money by John of Luxemburg, 
the blind warrior of whom we read in our 
history books. At the top of the stamp is 
the inscription ‘Czech Boy Scouts’ Post’ 
(in the Czech language), and at the foot 
‘In the country’s service.’ 

‘*However, although these stamps were 
available for postage, at the time, and are 
mentioned in several catalogues, they may 
be set down as purely a private and local 
enterprise.” 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: These stamps are not 
chronicled in Scott's Standard American cata- 
logue, as they are considered in the class of 
local labels. Although issued by a Scout Com- 
mittee while in charge of postal affairs, the 
slumps are not officially a Government 
series.) 


Hk Jamboree number of Stamp Collect- 
ing is filled with interesting articles and 
items for scout collectors. A special message 
from the Jamboree Stamp Director, L. O. 
Trivett, is published, and is worth reprinting 
here : 
“Scouts should be at the top of every sub- 
ject they take up. Now, big and little broth- 


ers, I have taken in hand the stamps sec- 
tion, at the request of our thoughtful Chief 
Scout, Sir Robert Baden Powell, who can 


see how, for the future of our Empire, it will 
help to build up the character of his boys 
by giving them a knowledge of the world and 
its needs, by training them in thoroughness 
and care, by which means alone a stamp 
collector or philatelist can be a_ success. 

“T want your help to bring about what 
your Chief knows is for your good, and I 
look for you to help me, 

“You will see on show at Olympia sheets 
of stamps sent up by brother scouts, and 
you will see a collection of every stamp is- 
sued since England led the world in this 
great boon—pre-paid postage by means of a 
scrap of colored paper with gum with which 
to stick it on letter or parcel.” 


[ W. BECKWITH, a patrol leader who 
e specializes in the stamps of Siam, has an 
article on this subject which he wrote spe- 
cially for the Jamboree issue. In it he makes 
this comment: 

“T think every scout should become a 
general collector, and. after this, specialize 
if he so desires. Besides being a great help 
to his study of geography and history, the 


general knowledge he acquires is often very 
useful. He also indulges in an interesting 
and profitable pastime, and if he corre- 


sponds with a scout in his favorite country, 
for what more can he wish?” 

Turning to another page of this Jamboree 
issue, we find Stamp Collecting making to 
the scouts of England the same prize offer 
which the Boys’ LIFE stamp editor pub- 
lished last June—an opportunity to scouts 
to win stamps or philatelic accessories as 
awards in stamp exhibits conducted by scout 





THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS@7/ SHAPE 


$700 $800 $900 & 310-20 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Do 
las shoes. Th 
stamped 


e name and price is plain 
on the sole. 


y 
Be careful to nly Jf, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. 
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shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.L. D 


ouglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes bymail, postage free 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
138 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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I want to earn some money. 


EASY MONEY 


‘Want to learn how to earn some easy money? 
Some money for football goods. scout -equipment or 
something else you may want? 


All right—it’s as easy as rolling off a log. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon and we’ll do the rest. 


me — —— SC 


Please tell me how I can do it. 


Shoot 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- ge book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 121 Bogue Indianapolir 


JASSPINS-RINGS 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE, 


‘ C. K. GROUSE CO. 








46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 





GET THIS, BOYS! 
Free circular, ‘‘Profit in squabs" 
tells how to make money raising 
squabs. Purina Plan and Purina 
Pigeon Feed insures success. — 


Start now. 
RALSTON PU: 
440 Gratiot St.,St. ey 


Mo. 
BEB ERB BEER ES 





school till you get my! maepe 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.”_ Ask for special tuition 
rate and a ey of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
Larg-st and best for stammerersin the world. Write today. 
The North-Western School, 2328 Grand Ave. Milwaukee , Wis. 
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in BOYS’ LIFE. 
in the backwoods of Kentucky. 
Lincoln had adventures, some 


long for the next number. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
200 Sth Ave., New York City 


_—\eF " — p> 
(BOIS LIFE, | Boys: 


COMING! 
“ The Boy Scout’s Life of Lincoln,” by Ida M. Tarbell, starts soon 
It’s a peach of a yarn about Lincoln and his life 


Miss Tarbell knows how to tell them in a way that makes a fellow 


If your subscription expires soon, renew nozw so you will not miss 
a single chapter of the greatest boys’ story ever published. Fill out 
the coupon, pin $2.00 to it and mail it to-day! 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY WITH $2.00 





hair raisers they were, too, and 





Stamp Collecting is 
paragraph re- 
issue of Scott’s 
in the United 


This offer in 
prefaced by the following 
printed from a_ recent 
Monthly Journal published 
States: 

“Collecting through organizing, as in the 
case of the scout troops and the Y. M. C. A., 
means more for the youngsters in many ways 
than if they did their collecting individually. 
Under adult supervision the boys are taught 


troops. 


to appreciate their stamps through a study 
of geography, political government, econ- 


omics, current and earlier history; and, in 
these days of shifting conditions in Europe, 
this education is particularly desirable and 
valuable. The boy who studies his stamps 
in this way is the boy who makes speediest 
progress in school. and there is no doubt 
that the information obtained through 
stamps has a more lasting impression on the 
growing mind than it does when obtained 
through comparatively less interesting 
sources, such as school books, the text of 
which is sometimes drier than their un- 
imaginative authors intended. There is 
nothing dry about the study of stamps. 
This every collector will testify.” 


N this same Jamboree number, Harold 

Bird, who is Junior Principal of the 
Grosvenor House Preparatory School, at Har- 
rogate, England, tells how he introduced a 
stamp exchange club among the fellows at 
that school through the instrumentality of 
“swop books,” or “swap,” as we spell it 
in the United States. Mr. Bird offers to 
send specimen pages of the “swop book” 
and to explain how his system operates. 
Here is a hint for American scout troops: 
why not drop a letter to this Junior Prin- 
cipal? Also, some of his boys may care to 


exchange with their Yankee cousins. Tell 
Mr. Bird that Boys’ Lire told you about his 
stamp club. 

And J. Digby Firth, Scout Examiner at 
Leeds, and honorary librarian of the Leeds 
Philatelic Society, has a page article on 
“The Schoolmaster and his Stamps,” in 


which he has this to say: 
“Though nowadays stamp collecting is not 


actively discouraged in schools, compara- 
tively few teachers give it the encourage- 
ment it deserves. ... However, it is en- 


couraging to know that prominent education- 
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Mr. Firth, himself a teacher for twenty 
years, adds: 

“The average boy has little natural tas 
for geography; now, if the subject hag to 
be studied, the first thing to do is to awakey, 
that taste. The reading of travels has beep 
suggested as a means to this end, but up 
fortunately few boys read anything more 
than fiction outside their school hours. Reaq. 
ing non-fiction is often considered a tagx 
A more eflicient awakener, I am convinced 
is an intelligent system of postage stamp 
collecting. Teachers would do well to make 
full use of the fact that the boy's stamp 
collecting is his toy, and that the knowledge 
he can gain from it is taken as a pleasure’ 

Mr. Boy Scout: Having read something of 
the contents of this Jamboree issue, why not 
show this month's department to your 
school teacher this Fall? 

A BOY IN BANGKOCK 
| wes far away Siam, where stamp col 
lecting thrives just as in other lands 
comes a letter to the department editor fror 
16-year-old Edward J. Ellis, who writes ip 
part: 

“This is introducing to you a Boy Scout 
of America now residing in Siam. J am 
very much interested in stamp collecting. | 
noticed in the March issue of Boys’ Lire that 
you say that all young fellows who once get 
the stamp ‘fever’ always experience thrills, 
(Especially when nice, big, new issues ap- 
pear.) Well, I’m here to say that the fel- 
low who collects stamps and doesn’t get 
thrills, millions and millions of ’em, isn’t a 
real stamp fiend! Don’t you agree with me? 
I hope so, 

“If at any time you desire new or old is- 
sues of Siam, let me know and I'll do the 
best I can for you. I am a@ Boy Scout!!! 
(Nuf sed!) 

“T know this seems rather abrupt to be 
writing you ‘right off the bat’ but for ref- 
erence ask Mr. James E. West. And also, isn’t 
that the way scouts make friends? I think go, 

“Believe me, before I came out to Siam 
I didn’t care much about stamps, but now— 
well, I pity the fellow who says you don’t 
get thrills when you're in for real collecting, 
Ask Mr. Stiles. He knows!!!11” 

Scout Ellis signs himself B. 8, A., A. Sc, 
LSA,-W.TSB.CSe. WSLS Tie 
looks like a good opportunity for scout col- 

































































Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for which renew my subscription to Boys’ ists of the present day have spoken in the lectors in the United States to get in touch 
Lire for one year commencing with the ........ Number and including the complete highest terms of stamp collecting’ as a use- witb a “ stamp fiend ” living in another quar- 
Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. ful adjunct to the teaching of both history ter of the globe, which they may do through 
IN he 2 a at ae Ge rit eee RR ae ae Oe Tee ee ae aed éé and geography.” the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
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San i Im the Quicksand 
= By F. H. Crawford—Age 17 : 
w DRI 3 This story was submitted to the Short Story Contest and while it = 
LE SP, Ss did not win the prize the editors consider it good enough to publish, = 
ar HOME — *) A ARE Time e TTT MTT MTT ETT PNTTONTTUNIUU ILE ROLLED CET ROG LOU UGAI LULU UNNTENNTNAATENIT TUNNITIAUETENETOLNTIUENTOUUETENENTITEETINMic 
COMMANDS @ y'4 : ay HONORS ° 
FORMATIONS 9m 4 ; LAS | SALUTES Th b > ; : 
~ i { ETc e 1 est ¢ wort T was the middle of the afternoon in late a moment before, had come the groan of 
oon fall when Bud Myers came riding along his struggling horse, he beheld only level 
Think of it! You can become an expert drillmaster ever offered you the bank of the Little Missouri. It was sand, not even a hollow to mark the place 
right in your own home. Dun't stay back in the ranks—-learn thirty miles back to the ranch by way of the where his beloved pony had sunk. The very 
t eader. Instantly 7 Gs pe Think of it! ** Football Training” by Walter ford. He had decided to take a short cut sight filled him with frenzy and drove reason 
Sle fete” Treinkee’ - a tee teenie, and save ten miles or so. Before him from his brain, It sent the hot blood pound- 
‘tic é r ) -] i ous ale r or . , ; . j ral * , ; ; ie 
PRACTICAL. . Johnny Mack. ‘“ How to Pole Vault” by World's stretched the valley of the Little ‘“‘Muddy.’ ing through his veins and welling up in his 
- INSSY STEM Champion A. C. Gilbert. Chapters about signalling, It was perhaps two hundred yards wide, of temples. He uttered inarticulate cries, but 
; , wireless, sound and light experiments, how to build which the river now occupied scarcely fifty. the very desert vastness mocked him. He 
especia —— for Scouts and officially endorsed by Nationa a aoaeens oe 6 ee ome. >. The rest of the river bed was filled with silt swung his arms wildly, but to no avail. Soon 
ea pe 1 —_ y fc oys, electrical, hydrs ec and pneumatic P cata nianal r a ae iia, % gar ra eiaieeal “ wr ‘% 
xpert lead wee The syster 50c engineering, surveying, practical carpentry—all in and covered with fine sand, stretching in he ceased, overcom« with the utter hope- 
r ar tua one finely illustrated book. It’s yours for a level expanse as far as the eye could see, lessness of it. The blue-black mud, as if 
t re une Each quarter and worth dollars to you. Send us 25c. Urging his pony along, he started across. some giant, was slowly sucking him into its 
At Dep't of Scout Supplies r dealer's, or Postpaid today. The greatest book for boys in years. At first the sand seemed quite firm and easily maw. He could feel a force pulling at his 
‘ — The A. C. Gilbert Co., 452 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. able to bear the weight of the two. As limbs, a force persistent, relentless, in- 


R. E. STRUSE, 119 West 129th St., New York City 











™LEARN TO EARN" 


When you look for work will you get $6 a 
week as an office boy, or a $20 position as 
bookkeeper? Or you can get a spare-time 
position. STUDY AT HOME. Send for 
particulars, 

Tarter Institute of Accountancy 
Broadway New York City 
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CORNETISTS 


with 


HIGH 


trouble 


OR 


who have 

q WEAK LIPS 
© TONES should 
our BOOK OF 
Sent Free 


Virtuoso Cornet School 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


for 


send 
POINTERS. 












Big money can be made by 
boys and girls, men and 
women everywhere raising 
No experience necessary as we 


Guinea Pigs for us. . 8 3 
show you how and take all you raise at high prices. 
Pay better than poultry or rabbits — easier and 


rticulars — 
.. Cavies 
ansas City. . 


cheaper to raise — require less space. § 
contract and book how to raise FRE 
Distributing Co., 3111 Grand Ave. 








- e 
— > F 
S p OR You 

; RAISING GUINEA PIGS a 

£2 For US We NEED THOUSANDS WEEKLY. BIG PROF- 2’ 
ITS. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. PARTICULARS, Jao 
CONTRACT AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE > 

i | PaBoRaTORY SUPPLY CO,254) RIDGE AVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


BOYS MAKE YOUR XMAS MONEY 


Sell Individual Engraved Christmas Cards No money needed, 
commission Pleasant and profitable work during spare 
Write for sample book and particulars. 


KNIGHT & COMPANY 





Good 


cime. 


Riverton, N. J. 


ds, Fiemish Giants and Blues. B tES 


Box 277, 










New Zealan a 
Meat sells for 60c lb Fur up to $2 each e sup- 
ply stock and help market all you raise Book 
“Common Sense Rabbit Raising.” Market 
Agreement and breeders Guide. explains fully, 
10c NONE FREE. 4 ddress OUTDOOR ENTER: 
PRISE CO., Box 304 Holmes Park, Missouri, 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 
and Fashions y Mail or Local 


e Classes. ri 





rite for terms an 
it of gyccessfal students. 
Associated Art Studios 

116 Flatiron Bidg., New York 


BOYS & GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 sets of Our Famous American Christ- 
mas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us 
$1.50 and keep one dollar. We trust you. Don’t 
delay. Write to-day. 

S. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23rd St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Read Boys’ Life 
$2.00 a Year 

















they neared the river, however, it grew softer 
and less firm until suddenly it gave way and 
let the horse sink to his haunches. He had 
crossed too far up and had struck quick- 
sand! . For a moment the horse struggled 
valiantly, only to get farther and farther 
from firm ground, ‘The rider, seeing that to 
remain on his horse meant death, climbed up 
on the saddle and jumped as far as he could 
in the direction of the shore. He struck 
with a chug and, to his horror, saw that he 
too was in the quicksand. As he pulled one 


foot up, it came up with a sucking gurgle, 
and the other sank deeper. For a moment, 
like the horse, he struggled frantically, but 


only to sink back utterly exhausted, deeper, 
if anything, than before. 

As his breath returned, and he found him- 
self still sinking deeper, the awful truth 
gradually dawned on him, After all, per- 
haps it was no use. And yet, to die there 
like a “bogged steer”! He could not bear 
it. Turning his head in the direction whence, 


evitable. 

Already the treacherous mud had risen to 
his shoulders and was rising higher. He had 
long ceased his vain struggles against this in- 
sidious, inexorable foe. His mind was now 
filled with the shadow of death. He had 
never thought much of death before—this 
cowboy—but now he was face to face with 
it, it had lost some of its awfulness, It was 
getting hard for him to breathe now. The 
giant had its slimy hands about his throat 
and was filling his nostrils with black mud. 
Slowly his head sank out of sight. A mud 
caked hand appeared and groped blindly. 
Then it too disappeared. 

The mud slowly flowed together and be- 
came again a part of that smooth expanse as 
a full moon rose over the butte tops. The cool 
night wind came in almost imperceptible 
puffs. The turbid, sluggish stream flowed on 
before, unmindful and oblivious of this 
tragedy in which man and beast had been 
co-actors. 
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In the Dark 


wi EY, there! Got the time?” 
When some good old pal greets 
you in this familiar way—-do you 
have to admit you have no watch? 
Or do you proudly flip out your 
Ingersoll, and say “Sure—it's just 
8:22 and a half?” 
Every boy has a watch coming to 
him. He is not giving himself a 


Yankee Radiolite $3.50 


Yankee with lu- 


Ingersoll Yankee $2.50 


Theoriginal 


square deal until he gets one. You 
need a watch to be there on time— 
to get the most out of your day —to 
systematize your activities. In fact, 
you'll never know how much you need 
a watch until you own one. What 
would your father dowithouta watch? 


Note the different Ingersolls 
pictured below. Make your choice 


Wrist Radiolite $6.25 


So popular 


now or call on the dealer with a 
“Boy” display and let him help you 
choose. Older boys are particularly 
advised to look at the stylish jeweled 
models. The Wrist Radiolite is, 
of course, almost official for Boy 
Scouts. 


Rost. H. IncEerso_i 6& Bro. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Montreal 


Waterbury Radiolite $6.25 


Waterbury $5.50 


minous Ingersoll. with boy 





figures 
and hands, Tells 
timein thedark. 

— Mighty conven- 
ient. 


Most popu- 
lar boy’s 
‘watchin the 
world. Apal 
you can de- 
pend upon 
through 
thick 


scouts that 
it is almost 
their official 
time - piece, 
Tells time 
in the 
dark, 


Jeweled. The 
stylish, small- 
size watch so 
much in vogue 
nowadays. An- 
tique bow and 


The Waterbury 
with Radiolite 
figures and 
hands, for only 
75 cents extra. 
Choice of black 
or “‘silver”’ 
dial. 
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fi 
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Growing up with 
COLGATE’S 


Good Teeth 


“2 | Good health 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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"fe least one of the stores in your neighborhood _takes pictures or the man from whom you buy 
will have a special window display of Colgate’s films to advise you how to photograph windows. 
.T ani & A Ribbon Dental Cream. Taking pictures through 
& ¢ ; q — Anyone not over seventeen plate glass is a tricky oper- 
mt YL Lie i years of age may try for gen- 115 CASH PRIZES —- - — ry si my 

° erous money prizes, which Enter your photographs in the contest, for ee es re 
1S : will be given for the best which prizes will be awarded as follows: The nme and girls who 
r b ‘ photographs of a Colgate ee enter this unique contest, 
Growing up with display. a _ ype - anes get not only added zest to 


Kodak-ing, but a fresh in- 
terest in the importance of 
brushing the teeth regularly, 
night and morning. The 
delicious flavor of Ribbon 
Dental Cream is an impor- 


tant help in forming that 
habit for health. 


For the 10 next best . $ 25 each 
For the 101 next best . $ 5 each 


Total $1005 °° 


Prizes will be awarded before January Ist, 
and winners will be announced in early 1921 
issues of several important magazines. In 
case of a tie, each will receive the full value 
of the prize tied for. 


Colgate’s’ week. 
Photograph the 
Colgate window 
in the nearest 
store. 


So, look for a store window 
with the Colgate pictures 
and packages in it. The 
dealer will gladly allow you 
to take a picture of his 
window. 


Ask an older friend who 














RULES OF THE CONTEST 





7. Everyone entering will receive a generous 
trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
as an acknowledgment of his or her entry. 


the basis of their quality as photographs. 
rather than on the advertising value of the 
window display. Of course, from a better 
window display, a more attractive photo- 
graph can be made. 


. Any boy or girl not over seventeen years 
old may enter. 


. Photographs must reach Colgate & Co. on 
or before November roth. Send photo- 
graphs to Contest Editor, Colgate & Co., 
Dept. U, 199 Fulton St., New York City. 
They will not be acknowledged, except as 
in rule No. 7. 


oe 
o 


. Not a rule but a number of helpful hints: 
Look out for reflections in the window. 
When the opposite side of the street is in 
shadow, these reflections are less apt to 
show in the picture. If reflections show. 
you can sometimes avoid them by changing 


5. The judges will consider : 


(a) Sharpness and distinctness ot the 
print. 











3. Photographs must be marked on the back 


with your name, address and age; indorse- 
ment of parent, guardian or teacher that 
the picture was taken by you; name and 
address of dealer whose window is photo- 


graphed. 


4. It is understood that any photograph may 


be published in an advertisement. None 
will be returned—and all will be judged on 


(b) The proper angle, so that level 
surfaces show level and slanting 
surfaces at their true slant. 


() A general understanding of pho- 
tography as shown by lighting, tone 
values, absence of reflections, etc. 


6. The Editors of St. Nicholas Magazine 


have consented to serve as judges. 


your position. Have the light behind you 
—but guard against a reflected glare in the 
glass. The very best way to take a window 
is a time exposure at night when the 
window is lighted. 


But if your prints still show faults, send 
them in just the same—their other good 
qualities may be enough to win you a prize. 


Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is endorsed by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 199 Fulton Street, New York 











THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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